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FOREWORD 


Among other “ages,” this is the age of the Bible. And happily 
so since to know the Bible is to know Christ. The revival survival 
according to many of Christianity is assured if Christians intelligently 
and enthusiastically become grounded in the biblical teachings present- 


ed to us through the words and actions of the lovingly self-revealing 
God. 


In its Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation Vatican IT 
assigns vital roles to biblical scholars, to theologians, to clergy, to cate- 
chists and to others charged with feeding the People of God: they 
are to “provide the nourishment of the Scriptures for the people of 
God, thereby enlightening their minds, strengthening their wills, and 
setting men’s hearts on fire with the love of God” (#23). 


It is in this spirit that the following essays are presented. Friars 
knowledgeable in scriptural and allied areas here add their mite for 
the nourishment of the People of God with the hope that light and in- 
spiration will open readers to the magnificent glory of the saving Word 
of God. 


Each of the essayists has a favorite version of the Bible; this the 
editor has retained for each article, with the translations of texts and 
name-forms peculiar to the version. 


Fr. Colman J. Majchrzak, O.F.M. 
Editor 


XI 


Archeology and the 
Rediscovery of Scripture 


BERARD MARTHALER, O.F.M.CONV. 


To speak of the rediscovery of the Bible is not to imply that the 
text was lost and has now been found again. It would be proper to 
speak of a work like the Didache in this way, but not the Bible. The 
Didache was in oblivion until Bryennios rediscovered it in the 19th 
century, but there never was a time in Christendom when the Sacred 
Scriptures were lost or even wholly neglected. The rediscovery of the 
Bible suggests rather a phenomenon like the rediscovery of the plan- 
etary system at the time of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo. The ce- 
lestial bodies have always been realities in everyday life, but it took 
modern science and new research techniques to expose their secrets 
and to point up their mysteries. 

Though the reverberations of the Copernican revolution were felt 
in every academic setting, they had no direct impact on scripture 
studies. The Copernicus of the Bible was the Oratorian Richard Simon. 
By training and temperament he was admirably fitted for biblical 
criticism. A philologist, he was familiar with rabbinic and talmudic 
literature as well as Catholic and Protestant commentaries. He had 
no exclusive preference for Greek, Latin, Hebrew or any other lan- 
guage, and he was willing to use them all in the pursuit of truth. 
Simon, condemned and calumniated by his contemporaries, has been 


] 
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vindicated by modern discoveries, much as Copernicus’ theories were 
substantiated by the empirical research of Galileo.* 


The vindication of Simon and the rediscovery of the Bible in our 
time is traceable in large part to archeology. Though it had its origins 
in the antiquarian interests of Renaissance scholars, the story of scien- 
tific archeology begins much later. Classical scholars had access to 
the Greco-Roman sites and artifacts in Greece and Italy and, there- 
fore, classical archeology predates biblical archeology by many dec- 
ades. It was only at the end of the 18th century with the advent of 
European imperialism in the Near East that the lands of the Bible 
were opened to scholars for systematic exploration. Egyptology, the 
first of the specialized disciplines in Oriental studies, for example, had 
its start with Napoleon’s expedition up the Nile. The discovery of 
the Rosetta stone in 1799 by Captain Bouchard, one of the French 
officers, is the most important single achievement of Bonaparte’s ill- 
fated Egyptian campaign.’ 


Before archeologists began to uncover the remains of lost civili- 
zations, scholars depended solely on second- and third-hand literary 
sources for their knowledge of the ancient Near East. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Strabo, Pliny, Vitruvius and other classical authors relay some in- 
formation about peoples and cultures before their time, but it is frag- 
mentary at best. The Persika of Ctesias is one of the sources they 
quote. Ctesias, a contemporary of Xenophon, was a Greek physician 
at the Persian court. Sometime before 400 B.C. he wrote a history 
of the Persians, and possibly something on Assyria called the Indica. 
His work was considered untrustworthy, very likely because he used 
Persian sources. More important than Ctesias is the Babylonian priest, 
Berosus (Berossos). He lived at the Seleucid court in Mesopotamia 
where it was his function to translate ancient cuneiform records into 
Greek for the new rulers. His pupils continued the work, and it was 
through the school of Berosus that Greco-Roman authors gained much 
of their knowledge of ancient Mesopotamia. 


Berosus’ best-known disciple was Abydenus who together with 
the master himself was a principal source for the Antiquities of Josephus 
Flavius and the Chronicon of Eusebius. As valuable as these two works 
are, the first draws more from the Old Testament accounts than it 
adds to them; and the second gives the history of the Chaldeans, As- 
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syrians, Hebrews and Egyptians only in short epitomes. Moreover, 
their view of what belonged in a historical account was much more 
restricted than that of today’s historians. Chronology and geography, 
the so-called eyes of history, did not figure prominently in their nar- 
ratives. 

In the early nineteenth century, scholars were familiar with the 
names of the Persians, Medes, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians and 
several other ancient peoples. The Old Testament and classical authors 
told of the exploits of some of their rulers, and little else was known 
about them. The chronology for events which occurred before the 8th 
century B.C. was based largely on conjecture. About the time of the 
mythical founding of Rome (753 B.C.) and the first Olympiad (776 
B.C.), the Assyrians came into contact with Israel; but there was 
no way to check the Old Testament version of the events. Although 
the Jewish and Greek historians record the names of ancient cities, a 
hundred and fifty years ago the exact location of even the great cap- 
ital of Nineveh was unknown. In the late 18th century, travelers to 
the Near East saw remains of the ancient civilizations and they car- 
ried inscriptions back with them to Europe. Even these epigraphic 
records, however, yielded no new information because their strange 
scripts could not be read. 

The implication is clear. Today scholars are in the best position 
ever to understand the ancient world. Writers much closer to the 
events than we are did not have access to as much information as we 
do today. A little more than a century ago, students of the Bible had 
few non-biblical sources which added anything significant to their 
knowledge of pre-classical civilizations. The Old Testament was, by 
reason of its antiquity and comprehensiveness, the best source for the 
history, cultural patterns and literary traditions of the ancient Near 
East. On many points it was the only source. Through the develop- 
ment of archeology and its many specialized sub-fields, however, our 
knowledge of the ancient world has so increased that no individual 
scholar can any longer pretend to be an authority on the subject as 
a whole.’ 


DISCOVERY AND EXCAVATION OF THE SITES 


Archeology is more than excavating with pick and shovel. In fact, 
some of the most important discoveries have been chance-finds rather 
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than the result of well-planned expeditions. It is impossible to meas- 
ure the contributions made to ancient history by peasants like the one 
at Ras Shamra, and by soldiers like Captain Bouchard at Rashid 
(Rosetta) and Captain Murphy at Dura Europos. The earliest break- 
through in the modern study of ancient history, moreover, was not 
made on the mounds and in trenches. While it is true that the ideal 
archeologist seems to be a man like Albright or De Vaux who is as 
at home in the digs as he is in the libraries, it is equally true that 
some of the earliest and most significant advances in our knowledge 
of pre-classical civilization have been made by dedicated specialists 
working in the quiet of their studies. Rawlinson, Breasted, Wooley and 
others have captured the popular imagination with accounts of their 
exploits that read like adventure stories. On the other hand, men 
like Grotefend, Hincks and Dhorme, who by their study of the written 
records have made major contributions to understanding the ancient 
world, are hardly known outside of academic circles. The study of 
the epigraphic remains was necessary and preliminary to a proper eval- 
uation of any archeological material; and in actual fact, the scientific 
study of the ancient languages predates by several decades the refine- 
ment of an epigraphic archeology. It has been only recently that the 
methods used in studying strata and artifacts can be described as 
scientific. 


In the Near East archeology was pioneered by men of affairs,* 
representatives of European imperialism, whose discoveries frequently 
ended up in the British Museum or the Louvre. Claudius Rich, an 
agent for the East India Company in Baghdad, carried on extensive 
surface explorations. He described the site of ancient Babylon, and 
in about 1820 identified the ruins of Nineveh. 


Rich’s successes gave renewed impetus to surface exploration, but 
it was another generation before anyone undertook to excavate the 
sites. Again it was men of affairs who took the lead. In the 1840’s 
the French consul, P. C. Botta, laid bare the city walls of Khorsabad 
and Sargon’s palace there. Sir Austen Henry Layard, like Claudius 
Rich a one-time agent for the Fast India Company, had spectacular 
success in excavating one Assyrian palace after another. At Nimrud, 
the ancient Kalahk (Calah), he unearthed the palaces of the 9th-cen- 
tury rulers, Ashurnazirpal II and Shalmaneser III, and of Esharhaddon 
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who came to the throne in the 7th century. It was in the second, the 
“central palace,’ that Layard found the Black Obelisk which shows 
Jehu, after his defeat by Shalmaneser, paying tribute to the Assyrian 
king. Layard improved on Botta’s methods and in 1849 discovered 
the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh. Layard had the assistance of 
the English consul at Mosul, Hormuzd Rassam. While continuing 
Layard’s second expedition at Nineveh Rassam discovered the palace 
of Ashurbanipal and its famous library. 

The outbreak of the Crimean War (1854-1856) marks the close 
of the first stage of explorations in the Near East. It interrupted 
large scale excavations and it was another generation before the inter- 
national situation was settled enough for them to be resumed. The 
first stage was important for it brought to light the great Assyrian 
civilization. The cities, the palaces, and the thousands of inscriptions 
and clay tablets, provided a new dimension to the historical accounts 
of the Old Testament, especially for the period of the kingdom. 

The second phase of exploration and excavation in the Near East 
was in the interval between the Franco-Prussian War and World War I. 
It dates from January 1873, shortly after George Smith delivered a 
now famous report to the Society of Biblical Archeology. Smith had 
previously discovered among the Assyrian records which had been 
shipped to the British Museum an inscription which fixed the date 
of the total eclipse of the sun in the month of Sivan in May, 763 B.C.° 
Historians recognized the value of Smith’s discovery for establishing 
an absolute chronology, but the public at large was more taken up 
with the translation of the Chaldean account of the deluge which he 
presented to the Society of Biblical Archeology. 

London’s Daily Telegraph sponsored the first of Smith’s three 
expeditions to the Near East. His excavations at Nineveh turned up 
the tablets which completed the story of the Flood, and many historical 
records. On his second expedition, Smith concentrated on Babylon 
where he unearthed important inscriptions of the Babylonian dynasties 
of Nebuchadnezzar, of Nabonidus and of Cyrus. Smith never returned 
from his third expedition which was planned to excavate the rest of 
Ashurbanipal’s library; he died, aged 36, at Aleppo in August, 1876. 

Smith’s work at Nineveh was continued by Rassam (1877-1881), 
while the French undertook to excavate in Babylonia. Ernest de Sarzec, 
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the French vice-consul at Bosrah, began the long series of excavations 
at Telloh, the ancient Lagash, which his compatriots continued to the 
eve of World War II. It is from Telloh that much of our information 
about Sumerian history is derived; traces of that ancient civilization 
were uncovered beneath the Assyrian and Babylonian strata. 

In 1884 the French began to dig also at Susa, the ancient capital 
of Persia, and it was there that the great diorite stele inscribed with 
the Code of Hammurabi was found in 1902. The stele which now 
stands in the Louvre had been carried from Babylon to Susa by an 
Elamite conqueror about 1200 B.C. Since then examples of several 
older codes have been found, but at the time of its discovery the code 
of Hammurabi caused a great stir.* Its close similarity to some of 
the laws in the Pentateuch raised many questions. 

Two other discoveries in this period must be mentioned. The first 
was made in Upper Egypt at Tell el-Amarna which had replaced 
Thebes as the capital under Akh-en-Aton (Amenhotep IV), the mono- 
theist king (1377-1358 B.C.). Over three hundred letters, written in 
Babylonian on clay tablets, furnish us with some of the most extensive 
information we have for the Late Bronze age. It fills a lacuna in the 
Old Testament account.” Though of a totally different kind, the sec- 
ond discovery demanding special attention was made by Sir Flinders 
Petrie. While digging in Palestine at Tell el-Hesi, he established a 
principle that has become basic to modern archeology, namely that 
pottery, even though unpainted, can be used for purposes of dating.® 

Although there were other digs in Palestine proper in the two dec- 
ades immediately preceding World War I, the most important redis- 
covery remains Petrie’s. The British Palestine Exploration Fund subsi- 
dized excavations at several sites, among which was Gezer (1902-1909). 
The Americans dug at Samaria (1908-1910). The Germans and Aus- 
trians sent expeditions to Taanach, Meggido and Jericho. The results 
were disappointing because of the conflicting conclusions drawn by the 
archeologists from the evidence of the various sites, and because very 
few written records were uncovered. 

After World War I scientific archeology reached maturity. The 
British and French who controlled the Near East under the Mandate 
System actively encouraged excavators. Improved communications and 
better roads also helped make the interval between the two World 
Wars the most productive period of modern archeology. Albright, 
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who was in Palestine during the “halcyon years” from 1920-1935, 
draws on personal experience for another factor in explaining the amaz- 
ing successes scored in this period. Among the new lot of archeologists 
there was a spirit of cooperation, a sharing of results and an exchange 
of information which cut across national and denominational differ- 
ences. Archeologists who were unwilling or unable to consult with 
other experts made some egregious miscalculations.® 


Americans were prominent among the new wave of archeologists 
which invaded the Near East, and Palestine in particular, in the inter- 
bellum period. The University of Pennsylvania Museum excavated at 
the great site of Beth-shan, just south of the sea of Galilee. In 1925 
the University of Chicago began to dig at Megiddo (Armageddon), 
the ancient Canaanite city fortified by Solomon and other Israelite 
kings. Harvard resumed work at Samaria in 1931, and the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem undertook a long series of 
excavations at various sites. 


In 1929 the British resumed the excavation at Jericho which 
had been begun by the Germans before the War. The British were 
also responsible for the important dig (1932-1938) at Lachish, the 
frontier fortress destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 589-588 B.C. The 
Germans themselves resumed their work at Shechem (Balatah) in 1926. 
In 1929 the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Jerusalem undertook the 
first of eight campaigns at the pre-historic site of Teleilat el-Ghassul. 
The French too were active. Among their most significant excavations 
was the one at Ai, just east of Bethel, where extraordinary remains 
from the third millennium were unearthed. 


The French made their most notable contributions by following 
up two chance finds in Mandated Syria. In 1928 the Department of 
Antiquities in Beruit, investigating a report that a peasant at Ras 
Shamra had accidentally run onto a sepulcher, found what proved 
to be the site of ancient Ugarit. Five years later, in 1933, a group 
of Arabs, while digging a grave, found a heavy statue. Their discovery 
was reported to the French military authorities, and it led to the 
site of ancient Mari in the Euphrates Valley. Besides their general 
importance for the history of writing, the finds at Ras Shamra pro- 
vided much needed background for the study of Hebrew literature. 
Numerous parallels between Ugaritic and Hebrew vocabulary and 
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literary style have clarified meanings of many words and texts in the 
Old Testament. The Ras Shamra material, much of it from the 14th 
century B.C., dispelled once and for all the assertion that the art of 
writing was unknown in Canaan in Moses’ time.’ 


The rich literary deposit unearthed at Mari — more than 20,000 
epigraphic texts — illumines many problems of ancient history and 
modern archeology. The material is especially important for better 
understanding of the culture and religion in the Age of the Hebrew 
patriarchs. “Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob no longer seem isolated fig- 
ures, much less reflections of later Israelite history,” says Albright. 
“They now appear as true children of their age, bearing the same 
names, visiting the same towns, ... practising the same customs as their 
contemporaries.”+* 


The number and extent of excavations in Palestine increased until 
the outbreak of Arab-Israeli hostilities brought them to an abrupt 
halt about 1936. Elsewhere in the Near East excavations continued 
until World War II forced their discontinuance. By the time this 
period prolific with momentous discoveries ended, archeology had 
proven itself. The archeologists had bridged the gap between ancient 
and pre-history, gaining new information about the neolithic age. 
They had succeeded in establishing a time correlation based on strati- 
graphic evidence, between Palestinian and Syrian cultures on the one 
hand, and between Palestinian and Mesopotamian and Egyptian cul- 
tures on the other. A further distinction of the interbellum excavations 
was the quantity as well as the quality of the written records uncovered. 


Archeology entered a new phase after World War II. Fresh ex- 
plorations were undertaken at sites that had been previously excavated. 
Kathleen Kenyon used improved trenching methods at Jericho (1952- 
1958) with brilliant success.12 Modern techniques, more careful atten- 
tion to stratigraphic data, and better methods for setting chronology, 
characterize the new excavations of Old Jerusalem, begun in 1961.%° 
Similar to the recent digs at Jerusalem, and more productive of results, 
have been the campaigns at Shechem. The Germans dug the site 
originally in the interbellum period. In 1962 Americans — the Drew- 
McCormick expedition — began the first in a new series of cam- 
paigns.** 
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Although the political situation in the Middle East today does 
not favor extensive field archeology, there have been notable digs 
under the directorship of young Israelis. Probably the best known is 
the dig at Hazor sponsored by Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Hazor 
is the only town in Palestine mentioned in the Mari texts; it is the 
biblical site which figures prominently in the narratives concerning 
Joshua and Deborah.** Yagael Yadin, the general director at Hazor, 
more recently (1963) led an expedition which excavated the palace 
built by Herod the Great at Massada on the perimeter of the Dead 
beac 


At Massada, Yadin’s expedition turned up another document re- 
lated to the thousands of texts and fragments broadly labeled, by 
reason of their provenience, the Dead Sea Scrolls. The first of the 
scrolls came into the hands of scholars in 1947. The stir they caused 
was justified for it was like passing from rags to riches overnight. 
Previous to the discovery of the Qumran material “not a scrap of 
papyrus or fragment of pottery” unearthed in Palestine had anything 
on it from the Hebrew Bible. In the eleven caves of Qumran, explored 
between 1947 and 1958, about 600 fragments of manuscripts were 
found, among them texts from all the books of the Hebrew canon ex- 
cept Esther. The importance of the Qumran material for textual 
criticism of the Old Testament is partially understood simply by re- 
calling that they predate the oldest Hebrew manuscripts, the Massoretic 
text, by a thousand years or more. The historian and archeologist, 
moreover, value them for the light they shed on many aspects of the 
cultural and religious history of the inter-testamentary period. It is 
hard to overestimate the importance of the chance find made by the 
anonymous Bedouins in 1947.77 


Though biblical archeology crested with the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, less spectacular finds in Egypt have been of greater im- 
portance for New Testament textual studies. Papyri have been turned 
up with long passages from the Gospels, Epistles and the Apocalypse, 
some going back to the second century. Other documents like those 
in the gnostic library found at Nag Hammadi (Chenoboskion) in 1946 
help to place the New Testament books in a broader literary and cul- 
tural context.*® 
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DECIPHERMENT OF THE WRITTEN TEXTS 


The physical remains uncovered by modern archeology have helped 
to bring ancient civilizations to life. The size and number of cities 
provide us with important information about the population and pros- 
perity of a given area at a given time. Artifacts, sculpture, and reliefs 
(frequently found in cemeteries) give us a picture of the way people 
lived. Inscriptions and stratigraphical evidence fill in many of the 
gaps in ancient history, establish a chronology and provide new infor- 
mation about old events. Temples and cultic utensils illustrate the 
rites and ceremonial of worship. On the basis of the physical remains 
alone, however, we cannot reconstruct the life of the spirit. Thus the 
clay tablets from Mesopotamia and the papyri from the Egyptian and 
Judean deserts have been the most valuable discoveries of modern 
archeology. 

The written documents introduce us to the thought, outlook and 
religion of the ancients themselves.1? While physical remains permit 
us only to conjecture about the social institutions, religious values, 
and philosophical outlook of the extinct civilizations, the literature 
and letters tell us much explicitly and imply even more. Besides en- 
abling us to situate the biblical accounts in their proper social and 
cultural milieu, the papyri especially contribute to a better reading of 
the biblical text itself. The vocabulary is better understood; doubt- 
ful readings are settled; and obscure passages are clarified. 


The study of the written material is the major task of armchair 
archeologists, and in actual fact they had set themselves to the work 
before excavations became popular.*° The first step was to decipher 
the strange characters in which they were written. With the unearth- 
ing of the Rosetta stone scholars had the key to hieroglyphic script 
which had been unreadable since the end of the fourth century B.C. 
Mere possession of the key, however, was not enough. Experts spent 
more than twenty years studying the bi-lingual inscription before 
their combined efforts gave Jean Francois Champollion enough clues 
to decipher the hieroglyphs. It is important to emphasize that the 
problem was not merely to translate the Rosetta inscription; this was 
relatively easy because it was written three times, once in Greek, and 
in two different systems of Egyptian script, demotic as well as hiero- 
glyphic. The challenge was first to establish an Egyptian version of 
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the inscription. The English genius, Thomas Young, using the demotic 
script, succeeded in doing this about 1818. The next step was to give 
values for the individual hieroglyphs so that other inscriptions could 
be read. When Champollion completed this last step in 1822, scholars 
were in a position to begin the painstaking study of Egyptian litera- 
ture and thought which has continued to the present. 


About the same time that efforts were being made to decipher 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs, other specialists were attempting to do the 
same with the cuneiform writing. From the 17th century on, travelers 
in Persia copied and collected inscriptions in the peculiar wedge-shaped 
script. Through the 18th century, scholars discussed the nature of the 
newly discovered writing, but they had little success in unraveling 
its meaning. In the 19th century, when it was deciphered thanks to 
Grotefend’s imagination and Rawlinson’s daring, the characters were 
found to have been used in a variety of ways and for a number of 
languages. In different phases of their development, not necessarily 
successive, the cuneiform signs, like the hieroglyphs, were used as 
simple picture writing (pictographs); as ideographs to express actions 
and concepts; as phonetic symbols to represent sounds; and eventually, 
in more advanced systems of syllabaries and alphabets. Cuneiform 
was invested in the 4th millennium B.C. by the Sumerians whose lan- 
guage is not related to any other known tongue. It was borrowed 
and used by the Semites in Babylonia somewhat as Saint Cyril adapted 
the Greek alphabet for the Slavic tongues. Unlike hieroglyphic which 
was used almost exclusively in Egypt, cuneiform writing was widely 
diffused through the ancient Near East, being adapted to write many 
languages of very different structure. 


Decipherment is only the initial step. “In studying ancient docu- 
ments from the Near East,” writes Albright, ‘there are four main 
stages: (1) decipherment of the script; (2) linguistic interpretation; 
(3) philological analysis; and (4) historical interpretation.’”** 

Once the script is deciphered the next step is to translate it. To 
do this competently and professionally it is important to form a “lin- 
guistic.” The scientific aspects of the language must be studied as “‘to 
the form, structure, vocabulary, (and) comparative treatment of the 
individual languages.”?” This second stage in the interpretation of an 
ancient text uses techniques similar to those known to lower criticism. 
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Without them, accurate transliteration and faithful translation of the 
text are impossible. 


The discovery of long-buried documents and long-forgotten lan- 
guages has refined the linguistic method considerably in recent years. 
It is no longer sufficient to know the etymological origins of a word 
for vocabulary changes, nuance, and even meaning from age to age 
and from context to context. Cognate words and related languages in 
the texts from sites like Ras Shamra and Qumran make the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament much clearer. Difficult passages in the Greek 
New Testament are more readily understood because of the discovery 
of papyri in Egypt. A linguistic analysis helps establish a critical text 
and alerts the translator to the possible meanings of a word or phrase. 
He cannot escape interpreting the document and therefore a linguistic 
is essential if the translation is to be faithful to the letter and spirit of 
the original. 


Even a correct translation of the text is not in itself sufficient 
to assure a proper interpretation of a document. The third step is to 
make a philological analysis.** The philologist, like the higher critic, 
tries to ascertain the literary form, the genre used by the author. The 
contents of a work must be interpreted according to whether it is 
prose or poetry, history or prophecy, Wisdom literature or codes of law. 
Such analysis is basic to a proper understanding of all literature, and 
especially of ancient literature.** 


The philologist examines the form as it relates to scientific study 
of documents. In the pre-classical world the function of writing and 
therefore the nature of composition was quite different than we know 
it. Today the written word makes memorization unnecessary; in the 
ancient world it was an aid to memory, not a substitute for it. The 
fact that composition was already fixed before it was set in writing 
has some important corollaries for the understanding and appreciation 
of ancient documents. It means, first of all, that the author who 
composed a piece was different from the scribe who wrote it down. 
Authorship was in large part a collective expression of the community 
and therefore anonymous. The prevalence of anonymous writings in 
the Old Testament heightens the importance of the literary form since 
the point of view and/or purpose of the redactor is unknown. The 
form in which the message (and invariably ancient literature had a 
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message) was expressed was that which lent itself most readily to oral 
transmission. Poetry is easier to memorize than prose; and in fact, 
some prose accounts seem to be abstracts of verse narratives. The 
stylized wording of legal and liturgical codes suggests that they too 
were transmitted orally before being committed to writing.’ 


The wealth of new literary material unearthed in the Near East, 
and a careful philological analysis of the documents, has confirmed 
the insights of Richard Simon who already in the 17th century had 
doubted the exclusive authorship of Moses. The lack of chronological 
and logical order in the work as well as obvious stylistic variances, 
convinced him that in the Pentateuch we have a collection of memoirs, 
some antedating Moses, some later. In the 18th century Jean Astruc, 
studying the names for God in the first books of the Bible, formulated 
the documentary theory which Wellhausen used to illustrate his ex- 
planation of the evolution of religion and religious writings among the 
Israelites.2° The more refined studies of Hermann Gunkel have forced 
some revision of Wellhausen’s conclusions without denying the value 
of much that he did. 


Hermann Gunkel recognized that the Pentateuch was not simply 
the result of blending four autonomous documents (J-D-E-P). The 
documents themselves were collections of shorter passages which had 
evolved from more ancient written and stereotyped oral traditions. 
The principle of Gattungsgeschichte formulated by Gunkel says that 
the age, origin and milieu of a passage is not to be determined by con- 
tent so much as by the style and literary form of the passage. Arche- 
ology has made a great contribution to the method. The abundance 
of Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Canaanite and Hittite literature now avail- 
able makes it possible for the critic to match the biblical forms to 
these. The fact that the archeologists are able to date the extra-biblical 
literature means that the scripture passages too can be fit into a fixed 
milieu of a definite time. Albright says that methods of Gunkel and 
his school are the only ones that can be applied to Near Eastern liter- 
ature.2” Form criticism, developed by Martin Dibelius and Rudolf 
Bultmann before World War I, was a refinement of Gunkel’s method 
for the New Testament. 


The biblical exegete whose bent is toward speculative theology 
is generally satisfied when the Old Testament text is correctly trans- 
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lated and situated in its proper literary context. For the significance 
of an ancient work, biblical or extra-biblical, to be fully appreciated, 
it must be interpreted against the historical circumstances in which 
it was produced. Thus the need for the fourth stage spoken of by 
Albright, historical interpretation. 


The historian uses the results of linguistic and philological analy- 
sis together with other sources to reconstruct some episode or move- 
ment. In combining the textual studies with material from classical 
works (including the Old Testament books) and anepigraphic evidence, 
he constantly checks the interpretation of the linguists and philologists. 
Historical interpretation, like all fields of scholarship, demands criti- 
cal judgment. It is an important control on conclusions based primar- 
ily on the text itself. 


Interest in biblical history in itself, or in any history for its own 
sake, is unique to the 19th and early 20th centuries. Previously in- 
cidents were recorded for some utilitarian reason. Before 1800 the 
better historians were brilliant amateurs who had a point to make, an 
ax to grind. Only in the last century was history established as an 
academic discipline independent of literature, philosophy and theology. 
Professional journals and associations proliferated like paper clips; the 
amateur gave way to the specialist. After Leopold von Ranke (d. 
1886), historians tried to reconstruct the past as it actually was — wie 
es eigentlich gewesen.”* Historical studies became both a source and 
a canon of truth. 


Although archeology and its auxiliary sciences were not the major 
factor in the evolution of scientific history, they did focus attention 
on the historicity of the biblical accounts. Scholarly theologians as 
well as uninstructed believers saw the authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures being undermined. Amateurs, innocent of the science of historio- 
graphy, attempted something of a “concordism” between the biblical 
accounts and the events as they actually happened. It was a fruitless 
search because the problem was a specious one. The authors of the 
Old Testament books were writing for a contemporary audience, not 
to satisfy “scientific” historians of the 19th century. For the latter 
historical inquiry must be free of religious or any other kind of bias; 
it is an attempt to explain historical events in terms of political, mili- 
tary, economic and other social forces. The biblical writers, however, 
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interpreted history against the covenant with Yahweh, in terms of fi- 
delity and justice. One of modern archeology’s greatest contributions 
to biblical studies is the rediscovery that the sacred writers were no 
more historians than they were scientists. (This is not to deny they 
were keen and accurate observers of both scientific and historical phe- 
nomena. ) 


The end result of archeological discovery and historical interpre- 
tation has meant a shift in emphasis in scriptural interpretation. Alonso 
Schokel summarizes some of the differences between the present day’s 
approach and that of the Fathers of the Church: 


We must also keep in mind that the Fathers of the Church 
had little interest in history. Father Vaccari ... contrasts modern 
exegesis with that of antiquity under four different headings: first, 
the Fathers used translations, whereas modern scholars base their 
interpretations on the original text; secondly, the Fathers were 
particularly interested in the hidden and allegorical meanings, 
whereas the modern scholar prefers the literal sense; thirdly, the 
Fathers rarely attempt an organic interpretation of books or en- 
tire literary units, whereas the modern scholar will employ both 
analytic and synthetic methods; lastly, the Fathers had little 
concern for history, whereas the study of history is one of the 
pre-dominant interests of the modern scriptural interpreter. It is 
not surprising therefore that the Fathers failed to produce so much 
as a single commentary on the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment.?° 


Already in 1943 when Pius XII published the Divino Afflante 
Spiritu, the impact of archeology was being felt in scripture studies: 


... This kind of investigation . . . gives us information at 
once more abundant and more accurate. How much light has been 
derived from these explorations for the more correct and fuller 
understanding of the Sacred Books all experts know, as well as 
all those who devote themselves to these studies. The value of 
these excavations is enhanced by the discovery from time to time 
of written documents, which help much towards the knowledge 
of the languages, letters, events, customs, and forms of worship 
of most ancient times. And of no less importance is the discovery 
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and investigation, so frequent in our times, of papyri which have 
contributed so much to the knowledge of letters and institutions, 
both public and private, .. .°° 


It is a question of truth, not proof, as G.E. Wright has said.** 
Archeology cannot prove the divine authority of the Sacred Scripture, 
but it has reaffirmed our confidence in its literary and historical qual- 
ities. In human terms, the rediscovery of the Bible resulted from the 
rediscovery of the times, the cultures and the mentalities which pro- 
duced it. 

Archeology’s contribution has been not merely to provide more 
information, new facts and deeper insight, but it has contributed 
rather to a qualitative change. When the scholar or divine of early 
19th century spoke of the Bible as a unique book, he would cite its 
antiquity, its content and its dignity. Today we have examples of 
wisdom literature, religious hymns and enlightened law codes, equally 
ancient and solemn. The singularity of the Sacred Scriptures must be 
sought elsewhere than in grandeur of style and cultural influence, and 
it is precisely in this further quest that archeology and philology fail. 
At this point the ancient historian must cede to the prophet and the 
man of faith. 
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Pentateuchal Criticism 
and Church Reaction 


ISIDORE MAUSOLF, O.F.M.CAP. 


Within the past two centuries, so much time and ink have been 
spent on Pentateuchal criticism, and so few solid and certain conclu- 
sions have resulted, that the casual observer might well wonder whether 
the effort has been worthwhile. Aside from the first 11 chapters of the 
Book of Genesis, the five Books of Moses which make up the Penta- 
teuch may not seem to the ordinary reader or even to the theological 
student to bear much of the burden of divine revelation, and he may 
well be confused by the abundance of theories advanced to explain 
the origin, date of composition, the use of literary and oral sources, 
of these books. 


It is not our purpose in this paper to propose a new solution to Pen- 
tateuchal questions, nor even to review in exhaustive fashion those which 
have been proposed by others. But we recognize as valid the desire 
of those seminary professors, pastors and teachers who are not biblical 
experts, to have an end with all these theories and counter-theories, to 
be presented with a set of doctrines which are certain and which con- 
form to the best of theological-biblical studies today. We trust that 
this paper will serve as such a guide to the members of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference and to those who follow the proceedings of 
the conference, even though they cannot be here this morning. 

Our plan of development is then as follows. We will review briefly 
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the studies on biblical criticism of the Pentateuch over the past two 
hundred years, touching very briefly on the documentary theory as 
proposed by Julius Wellhausen since it is already so familiar to all 
of you, and more extensively on the developments in biblical criticism 
since his time, material which is not always so familiar to one outside 
the biblical field. 


Secondly, we wish to review more in detail the Catholic reaction 
both to the documentary theory of Wellhausen and his associates, 
and to the more recent critical studies, and to expose as far as pos- 
sible the reason underlying this reaction. This will include particular 
reference to the decrees of the Biblical Commission of 1906, as well 
as the Lamentabili and Pascendi of Pope St. Pius X, and the encycli- 
cal letter of Pope Pius XII, Divino Afflante Spiritu, issued in 1943. 


Finally, taking special account of the Monitwm and Instructions 
of the Biblical Commission issued in 1964, we hope to explain once 
again the principles underlying a genuine Catholic attitude toward 
biblical criticism today. It will be understood of course that we are 
attempting all of this not for the sake of biblical scholars, who are 
well in advance of anything we write here, but for the sake of semi- 
nary professors engaged in non-biblical studies, pastors of souls, teach- 
ers in our schools and in the CCD program, and finally for the per- 
sonal approach of the Catholic witness to Christ in regard to these 
difficult and involved topics. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM 


THE 19TH-CENTURY DOCUMENTARY THEORY 
“WELLHAUSENISM” 


Anyone who reads with care the first five books of the Bible, 
or even the first chapters of the Book of Genesis, will note that these 
pages of the Sacred Text contain a number of repetitions not only of 
ideas but of whole pericopes. The first modern scholar to pose ques- 
tions that were later developed into the studies of biblical criticism 
familiar to us was Jean d’Astruc, who observed about 1750 that the 
variation and use of the divine name in Genesis indicates two memoirs, 
or what would later be called sources. 

Once the ground was broken for the claim that the Books of 
Moses were not a single unified composition, scholars kept piling 
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up one bit of evidence after another which they believed indicated 
additional sources. There was no unity in regard to the number of 
sources or their identification in the beginning of these studies, but 
between the years 1750 and 1805 scholars gradually settled on a set 
of four basic documentary sources for the Books of Moses. The char- 
acteristics of these sources were described in different ways and some 
extended them only to the first four or five books of the Bible (Tetra- 
teuch or Pentateuch), others included Josue in their study (Hexa- 
teuch), while still others extended the theory to practically the whole 
of the Old Testament. 

The work of classifying and analyzing these sources went on 
throughout the 19th century and developed into what is popularly 
known as the Wellhausen theory, which is familiar to all of you, with 
its four basic sources: the Yahwist, the Elohist, the Deuteronomic 
and the Priestly Code. For practical purposes these sources were re- 
ferred to simply as J, E, D, and P. The identification and analysis 
of these sources was not particularly the work of Julius Wellhausen, 
but it was his presentation of these ideas, in a series of articles in the 
years 1876 and 1877, and especially his monumental Prologomena 
zur Geschichte Israels, published in 1883, which established this docu- 
mentary theory and which in time gave it the name of the Wellhausen 
theory. 

Probably there would have been little reaction to this work on the 
part of Catholics if Wellhausen and his associates had confined them- 
selves to identification and analysis of documents and sources. But 
an essential point of their theory was the late composition of these 
documents, general agreement being established that the documents 
were written from about 870 B.C. until the time of Ezra. This neces- 
sitated a denial of Mosaic authorship of the first five books of the 
Bible. In general, these scholars were agreed that although some 
sources in the Pentateuch were undoubtedly ancient, none of them 
could possibly date back as far as Moses. 

More important, unfavorable reaction was stirred immediately 
by the general rationalistic atmosphere of 19th-century biblical studies. 
At the time, Catholic scholars did not distinguish between the literary 
analysis of the documents proposed by Wellhausen and his associates 
and the philosophical approach of these scholars, with their rejection 
of the supernatural, scepticism regarding history, and their insistence 
on evolution in culture and religion as part of the patrimony of 
Hegelian philosophy. Catholics were not alone in this reaction, of 
course, but the ever-widening influence and acceptance of the Well- 
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hausen theory caused them to pull back almost in horror at any thought 
of biblical criticism. 

It was not very long before the non-Catholic scholars themselves 
began to see deficiencies in the documentary theory, but even so the 
theory seemed to gain continually broader acceptance as the years 
went on. As these scholars picked away at the Books of Moses, con- 
stantly identifying new sources, they themselves began to be appalled 
at the fragmentation of the Pentateuch which resulted, and to cast 
doubts on the validity of the whole theory. 

When archeological studies and further development of the non- 
biblical oriental languages revealed how much the Hebrew people 
depended upon neighboring cultures, scholars noticed another defect 
in the Wellhausen theory: the “splendid isolation” he posited for Israel 
turned out to be an unfounded presumption. Finally, these scientific 
advances cast serious doubt on the evolutionistic progress from primi- 
tive culture and religion to the high ideals of monotheism such as 
Wellhausen had portrayed. 

The breakdown of the documentary theory, while welcomed by 
Catholics, produced among non-Catholics a state of apprehension. This 
reaction was not understood by Catholics at the time. Unfortunately, 
most Catholics were still under the impression that the non-Catholic 
biblical scholars were dedicated to the destruction of the Catholic 
faith. This was not at all the intention of the mass majority of the non- 
Catholic scholars. They were sincere, though misguided. Their prob- 
lem was that they began with the wrong principles, and these false 
principles colored their studies even in fields that could have been 
objective, such as linguistics, archeology and history. But they had 
followed these studies with the best of intentions. They sincerely be- 
lieved that the documentary theory was an advance in truth. Because 
of that, they continued their studies along that line with the greater 
enthusiasm. They were genuinely dismayed at the breakdown of the 
documentary theory: there seemed to be no basis for truth left. 


It was in the midst of this practical despair over the breakdown 
of the Wellhausen theory and a more or less mechanical continuation 
of Wellhausen studies, that a new star arose in the field of biblical 
criticism. That star was form criticism and it was heralded by Her- 
mann Gunkel. 


THE FORM CRITICAL METHOD 


Since the beginning of the 20th century, there have been several 
attempts to take a new start in biblical criticism, and find one’s way 
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out of the maze of documents, sub-documents and redactions that had 
developed. None of these attempts reached the success achieved by 
Hermann Gunkel and the school of form criticism, a development still 
in process of being worked out in detail. 

Form criticism is not a substitute for the 19th-century documen- 
tary theory but a development of it to some degree, and also a re- 
finement of it. But it does add genuinely new considerations to that 
theory. 

The basic elements of the documentary theory were accepted by 
Hermann Gunkel as established facts, and upon these he built his new 
system. Gunkel could not lay at the feet of literary criticism the blame 
for the deficiencies of the documentary theory. Every document studied 
in detail must be subject to literary criticism, and for all the reverence 
that we owe to the Bible, the same principle applies here. Literary 
criticism is one of the aids we must use to come to an understanding 
of the mind of the human author of the Bible. 

Nevertheless, Gunkel rightly deplored the fact that the documen- 
tary theory had confined itself to such a narrow view of the sources 
of the Pentateuch, and depended so exclusively on minute philological 
analyses. This narrow viewpoint had led scholars to subjectivism and 
resulted in the fragmentation of the Pentateuch. 

Gunkel realized that we shall never arrive at a genuine under- 
standing of the Books of Moses unless we regard them as a whole. As 
necessary as literary criticism is, we do not understand any document 
by tearing it apart and leaving it in little pieces, just as we cannot 
understand our television set by tearing it down and leaving the pieces 
scattered over the living room floor. Tearing the television apart may 
be necessary to get a good understanding of how it works, but we will 
never understand it fully unless we see it operating as an organized 
unit. 

Moreover, Gunkel rightly pointed out that the 19th-century docu- 
mentary theory regarded the whole history of the development of the 
Pentateuch as an exclusively literary process. These scholars were con- 
cerned with the Bible only as a written source. They expected to be able 
to find one author or editor after another receiving the documents of 
his predecessor, editing it in his own fashion, and passing it on to his 
successors, who in turn followed the same process. They had hoped 
by their literary criticism to go back from author to author and deter- 
mine exactly what each one of them had added to previous documents 
and finally get back to the original written document. 

In contradistinction to this, Gunkel correctly understood that the 
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sources for the Bible were not all written. He argued that it was not 
possible to regard the four basic documents in the Pentateuch as being 
the composition of any individual or any series of individual writers, 
but assumed — in the‘light of extra-biblical studies of the period — 
that the original state of these documents was not written but oral. 
Therefore he attempted to go back to the pre-literary and oral tradi- 
tion behind the documents as we have them. 

The picture that struck Gunkel’s fancy as he studied the origin 
of the Pentateuch was not that of a scribe working amid a mass of 
documents in his lonely scriptorium, but of the Israelite camp fire and 
the ancients of Israel telling and retelling time after time the stories 
of God’s dealings with man as we now find them in the Bible. Or it 
may have been the priest or the caretaker of a typical Hebrew shrine 
who told and retold the glories of the shrine to the people who came 
to worship there. 

As these stories were told again and again they naturally took 
on a certain stereotyped form. Basing himself upon the conservatism 
of the Israelite religion, Gunkel went even further and determined that 
these people would develop in time a certain kind of story to be told 
on certain occasions. In other words, to assume an overly simplified 
example, the priest at a shrine would cast his story in a different form 
than would the ancient of Israel at the camp fire, even though both 
were dealing with the same basic material. 

Thus, the historian’s first task is to determine the form or literary 
mold which the Israelite people used for expressing their thoughts, and 
which was responsible for the particular shape of the story as we find 
it in the Bible. This demands a knowledge of the particular situation 
(Sitz im Leben) which gave rise to this particular literary form. In other 
words, if we wish to understand the literary form, we must ask fur- 
ther: What class of people developed this particular form, and in what 
circumstances did they do so? By analysis of the stylistic elements 
of the pericopes, the contents and the particular interest of a series of 
stories, Gunkel hoped to arrive at a series of forms which could then 
be used to analyze the biblical document as we have it. 

There is no time here to enter a more detailed study of form 
criticism. In summary, we might say that form criticism places the 
necessary stress on oral tradition that was lacking in the 19th-century 
documentary theory, and also places both the oral tradition and the 
written documents in their proper setting in view of the archeological 
findings and linguistic studies that have made such tremendous progress 
since the days of Julius Wellhausen. By doing so, the form critical 
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method has succeeded better than any of its predecessors in placing 
the Bible in true prospective in relation to the history of Old Testa- 
ment times and cultures. 

Unfortunately, the form critics are not free of the rationalistic 
approach that tainted the 19th-century documentary theory, nor of a 
certain amount of subjectivism which likewise had infected that theory. 
It is, for instance, an over-simplification to contend, as Gunkel does, 
that the more primitive traditions had to be short, because it is too 
difficult to hand down from mouth to mouth a long involved story. 
As a matter of fact, there is a double process that affects every story 
that is repeated. There is a process of simplification and formalization, 
as Gunkel rightly pointed out. But there is also a process of expansion, 
as the individual story-teller lets his own talent come to the fore in 
retelling the story. 

The documentary theory was evolutionistic, holding that the stories 
of the Bible developed into purer and purer forms. Form criticism 
has become devolutionistic, holding that the original pure forms con- 
stantly deteriorated, became the subject of servile imitation and labored 
editing. The one fault is as serious as the other. 

There is scarcely a modern biblical scholar who does not follow 
the form critical method today, to one degree or another, though parti- 
cular interest in the biblical material may vary considerably. 

Within the form critical area, a special emphasis has been de- 
veloped by the Scandinavian scholars, in their stress of the cultic 
origins of many of the biblical pericopes. Perhaps the most represent- 
ative author is Sigmund Mowinckel. In their delineation of the cult 
practiced at these shrines, and even of the feasts celebrated there, 
these scholars borrow much from the cult of Israel’s neighbors. 

This borrowing, and an over-emphasis on the stability of oral 
tradition, form the chief weaknesses of this school. We cannot deny 
that the Hebrew people were influenced by the cult of surrounding 
nations. But over-emphasis on this fact can easily lead a scholar astray, 
since the Hebrews also worked hard to purify whatever they borrowed 
of all mythical content. 

At the present time, then, we may say that biblical criticism is 
a more or less integrated combination of the 19th-century documentary 
theory and the form critical method. We believe that this integration, 
and each of its component elements, has made a genuine contribution 
to the study of the biblical documents. As a result, we have today a 
richer understanding of the origins of biblical thought and writing, 
and of the meaning of the Bible itself. 
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We also believe that neither one or the other of these theories, 
necessary as they are, would be sufficient by itself to explain the origin 
of the Pentateuch. Even more, we believe that both of these theories 
together, as they have been developed to date, are less than sufficient 
to explain our biblical documents. The television set has been torn 
apart; the parts have been cleaned and labelled; and a fairly exact 
knowledge of the functions of many of these parts has been achieved. 
What remains is to put the television back together and see it in opera- 
tion as a unit. 


REACTION OF CATHOLIC SCHOLARS 
AND CHURCH AUTHORITIES 


The first 175 years of the modern period of biblical criticism was 
practically speaking a non-Catholic endeavor, and even more particu- 
larly a German Protestant endeavor. Because of the rationalistic ap- 
proach almost universally accepted by these scholars, Catholic reaction 
was almost totally one of opposition, and this culminated in the de- 
crees of the Biblical Commission just after the turn of this century. 

However, even during this period there were Catholics who were 
making serious studies in biblical criticism, notably the admirable Fr. 
Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P. With the flourishing of biblical studies 
that began after World War I, and all the more so since the en- 
cyclical letter of Pope Pius XII in 1943, Divino Afflante Spiritu, this 
situation has changed and Catholic scholars have taken their rightful 
place in the front line of critical studies. 


CATHOLIC REACTION PRIOR TO 
DIVINO AFFLANTE SPIRITU 


As mentioned earlier in this paper, the unfavorable Catholic re- 
action to the 19th-century documentary theory was aroused not so 
much by the theory in itself, but by the general rationalistic atmos- 
phere in which it was proposed, and by one of its specific applications, 
that is, the late date of the documents and the consequent denial of 
Mosaic authorship. 

Catholics were not alone in challenging these aspects of the Well- 
hausen theory. In the beginning, however, there seemed to be no way 
for scholars to separate the literary posits of the documentary theory 
from this rationalistic atmosphere and from what appeared to be just 
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as evil at that time, the denial of strict Mosaic authorship of the first 
five books of the Bible. 

As a result, Catholics generally did not give the new theory much 
of a chance. It came to be rejected not on its own merits, but because 
of its fundamental presuppositions. It would take a great deal of time 
to cleanse the theory of its rationalistic approach, and only in the 
process of that cleansing, and perhaps only after it had been finished, 
could Catholics begin to accept the genuinely good points of the theory. 

As related biblical sciences developed more and more, constantly 
found new evidence, and in many aspects weakened the Wellhausen 
theory even further, Catholics began to think that they had found the 
salvation of the Old Testament in these sciences. They reacted now 
in favor of the sciences, sometimes with an almost pathetic eagerness 
and credulity. Suspicion of these sciences continued in some quarters, 
but it was giving way more and more to a favorable reaction. Unfor- 
tunately, few Catholics were in a position to make a genuinely objective 
study either of the Old Testament languages, or the languages of the 
surrounding cultures, or of the data which were presented to them 
by the archeologists. There was, moreover, some distortion of those 
data of these sciences which did not conform neatly to the biblical text. 

What was needed primarily was an adequate understanding and 
development of the doctrines of biblical inerrancy and _ inspiration. 
The thought and attention given these doctrines resulted in great pro- 
gress, though the final word is yet to be spoken. But in this pursuit, 
Catholics were working in a totally different field than the non-Catholic 
scholars and had very little influence on them. Rationalistic higher 
criticism was simply not interested in revelation, the supernatural, or 
inspiration. 

The outstanding Catholic critical scholar of the time was Fr. Marie- 
Joseph Lagrange, O.P. (1855-1938). He appealed courageously and 
realistically for a positive response to the challenge of higher criticism, 
and led the way with his own studies, fortified by a thorough back- 
ground in biblical and related languages, the history of the Old Testa- 
ment period, and archeology. 

Even a superficial treatment of Fr. Lagrange’s monumental work 
is impossible here, but attention must be directed to his studies on 
biblical authorship. The core of Catholic difficulty with the critical 
understanding of Mosaic authorship was that the western concept of 
authorship was applied to biblical times. Returning to the Oriental 
concept of authorship, Fr. Lagrange demonstrated that even though 
the original work of Moses had suffered many editions, had been ex- 
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panded considerably beyond the intentions of its original author or 
had suffered certain deletions, the Hebrew people would have no diffi- 
culty whatever in ascribing the whole of the finished work to Moses, 
even though it was not completed until several centuries after his 
death. 

Perhaps the most important point here is not Fr. Lagrange’s 
theory itself, but the fact that he could bring out his theory, establish 
it on solid foundation, and still not feel that he was making conces- 
sions to Wellhausen. Actually, the whole idea of concessions was wiped 
off the books. It was no longer a matter of defending oneself against 
a rival theory, but of examining what had been a rival theory up to 
that time, determining what was good in that theory, and then ab- 
sorbing that good substratum into Catholic teaching. This break- 
through in method and approach was far more important than any 
individual contribution that Fr. Lagrange or any other scholar could 
have made, even though Fr. Lagrange’s contributions were considerable. 

Fr. Lagrange also opened up the field of Catholic biblical studies 
to broader horizons by rightly insisting that a Catholic tradition on 
purely historical or literary matters does not constitute a theological 
certainty, and demonstrated that Moses used sources for his stories 
of the patriarchs which were not absolutely historical as we accept 
the term, and therefore. later biblical authors could use the same kind 
of material. In other words, the Bible is not reciting historical facts 
for their own sake, but using them in didactic fashion, to develop 
salvation history. Once again, these points are important not so much 
because of the detailed applications that Fr. Lagrange arrived at, but 
because of the new approach it make possible for Catholic scholars. 
It brought into proper prominence the age-old truth that revelation 
in the Old Testament was a progressive thing, and that later authors 
had not only a better grasp of previously revealed truths, but also 
received additional revelation not in man’s possession before their time. 

Finally, Fr. Lagrange was ahead of his time in his insistence that 
we abandon our historical and literary categories in our study of the 
Bible and return to the historical and literary categories used in biblical 
times. The Bible must be studied in the light of those categories, not 
of ours, if we wish to arrive at truth. This insistence was decisive. 
Catholics had fallen under the spell of the splendid isolation which 
Wellhausen attributed to Israel. Fr. Lagrange broke the spell. 

Fr. Lagrange was far ahead of his time, and unfortunately events 
developed that prevented Catholic scholars from following him for 
the next couple of decades. If they had been able to do so, we would 
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have made far greater progress in biblical studies. 

The rise of modernism brought about a reaction which returned 
Catholics to the prisons whose doors Fr. Lagrange had opened. Mod- 
ernism was completely rationalistic, and its influence was so wide- 
spread, its doctrines so vague, that it produced in the Church a very 
cautious reserve toward any biblical criticism because of its threats — 
to traditional positions. 

The threat of modernism to Catholic biblical positions was met 
head-on by the Lamentabili and Pascendi of Pope St. Pius X and the 
decrees of the Biblical Commission issued just after the turn of this 
century, and particularly the decree of 1906 on Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. The Biblical Commission naturally asserted its 
openness to any new conclusions warranted by modern studies, but 
at the same time its decrees turned out to be a restraining influence 
for the next 40 years, a restraint which we believe was more stringent 
than the Fathers of the commission had intended. For instance, the 
decree on Mosaic authorship did not reject the arguments gathered by 
the critics, but merely stated that as of that time their arguments 
did not prove that the Pentateuch was written by someone other than 
Moses. Unfortunately, Catholics let things stand right there, instead 
of developing their teaching within the area of freedom permitted by 
the decree. In fear of condemnation, most Catholics would not at- 
tempt to define Mosaic authorship beyond what had been said by 
their predecessors. 

But the effect of these decrees was not merely one of restraint. 
The works of Pope Pius X and the decrees of the Biblical Commission 
also gave biblical criticism a chance to simmer, and Catholic scholars 
a period of quiet in which to examine, however gingerly, the results 
of those studies. In the meantime, rapid advances in archeology and 
the other biblical sciences soon extended our knowledge of biblical 
times, and necessitated a re-evaluation of both the Catholic and the 
non-Catholic positions. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE 
DIVINO AFFLANTE SPIRITU OF 1943 


For the purpose of this study we can take the encyclical letter 
of Pope Pius XII, Divino Afflante Spiritu, issued in 1943, as the turn- 
ing point in Catholic mentality in regard to biblical studies. This is 
to be understood merely as a convenience. Pope Pius XII did not 
inaugurate modern Catholic biblical studies, nor were those studies 
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taken up in an explicit sense of obedience to the Holy Father. The 
studies had already been made. They were a result of a open mind 
that Catholics achieved in regard to non-Catholic biblical criticism. 

But still, the influence of the encyclical can hardly be exagger- 
ated. For Pius XII not only recognized the value of studies made up 
to that time, and gave them a quasi-official approval, but he also force- 
fully encouraged further intensive work along the same lines. At the 
same time he warned very seriously of dangers inherent in this approach. 
Although we are only a little more than 20 years away from that en- 
cyclical letter, it is still difficult for us to go back and re-create the 
profound distrust most Catholics of the time felt in the face of modern 
biblical studies. 

Even before the encyclical was issued, Catholic scholars had come 
to two new attitudes in biblical criticism. First, they found that the 
published results of critical work contained many points with which 
they could agree, and indeed many points which they had more or 
less secretly felt to be true for a long time, but which they had not 
been ready to accept more or less precisely because they were first 
discovered and published by German Protestants. 

Secondly, they began to appreciate the character and the men- 
tality and even the religious spirit of these German Protestants, and 
to realize that for the most part these men were exact scientists. They 
now understood that these men had not begun their studies with the 
intention of destroying the Catholic position, nor the position of divine 
revelation, nor the Bible, but that the sources for the studies they 
had made, in the light of their rationalistic approach, had led them 
to the positions they now held, even though these positions were not 
traditional, and even though they caused them difficulty in regard 
to their own faith. They had rationalistic tendencies, but for the most 
part they were honest men and their search for the truth had led 
them to positions which they felt to be inescapable, even though they 
endangered their faith. They did not want to lose their faith, but 
they seemed to be unable to find a way to reconcile that faith with 
the results of their studies. This dilemma still faces many of them 
today. 

I believe that this is the most significant point in the reaction of 
the Church to biblical criticism. The recognition of the intellectual 
honesty of the men of the so-called opposition has been the main 
factor in the modern development of Catholic biblical criticism in so 
far as there is a Catholic biblical criticism. This is in line with what 
Pope Pius XII wrote, i.e., that a sound approach will not reject the 
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new simply because it is new, nor the old because it is old. Instead, 
each new opinion must be studied and evaluated in an impartial 
spirit, as objectively as possible. A completely objective approach or 
absolute impartiality is probably no more possible for the Catholic 
scholar than for the non-Catholic, but it is the ideal held up before 
all of them alike. 

The encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII as it were canonized the 
new studies arising from these attitudes, and extended an urgent in- 
vitation to Catholic scholars to address themselves to the challenging 
problems of biblical criticism. The approach to these studies outlined 
by the Holy Father is redolent of the ideals of Fr. Lagrange when 
he asks for study of “the peculiar character and circumstances of the 
sacred writer, the age in which he lived, the sources written and oral 
to which he had recourse and the forms of expression which he em- 
ployed.” 

Although a good number of biblical scholars had been proceed- 
ing along these lines before 1943, I believe it is still true to say that 
the effect of this letter of Pope Pius XII was revolutionary. From 
it stems the practice of modern biblical studies, both in interpretation 
and in criticism. Biblical scholars can never be too grateful to Pope 
Pius XII, for he gave them liberty to follow their own consciences in 
the development of their studies. At the same time, they can never 
be too careful in the application of these principles, and of the warn- 
ings issued by Pope Pius XII in that same letter, and repeated with 
more insistence in Humani Generis. For the pope not only granted 
liberty and freedom, but also laid down the bases of sound criticism 
and interpretation. 


So strong had been the influence of the decrees of 1906 and the 
following years, that the letter of Pope Pius XII in 1943 was not suf- 
ficient to enable all Catholics to see that biblical scholars had been 
granted their liberty. Further evidence of the attitude of the Holy 
See was forthcoming in the letter to Cardinal Suhard issued by the 
Biblical Commission in 1948. Even the fact that so eminent an author- 
ity as Cardinal Suhard should have asked these questions challenged 
the former atmosphere in regard to biblical criticism. The answer of 
the Biblical Commission was not explicit in every detail but recom- 
mended that the former decrees be interpreted in the light of the 
encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII. 


In particular it called attention to the following paragraph of 
that letter as the guideline for scholars: 
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The Catholic commentator . . . should in no way be deterred 
from grappling again and again with these difficult problems, 
hitherto unsolved, not only that he may refute the objections 
of adversaries, but also may attempt to find a satisfactory 
solution, which will be in full accord with the doctrine of the 
Church . . . and which will at the same time satisfy the indu- 
bitable conclusions of profane sciences. Let all the other sons 
of the Church bear in mind that the efforts of these resolute 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord should be judged not only 
with equity and justice, but also with the greatest charity; all, 
moreover, should abhor any intemperate zeal which imagines 
that whatever is new should for that reason be opposed or sus- 
pected. 


It should be quite obvious that if scholars are going to attempt 
to find new solutions for these age-old problems, the final solution 
is not likely to be the first one that comes to hand. In other 
words, some of them are going to be mistaken. Thousands of experi- 
ments have been conducted in the profane sciences before any great 
invention or discovery could be made. We ought to be equally clear 
on the converse of that statement: if it has taken thousands of ex- 
periments to develop a single new discovery in the physical sciences, 
we must also remember that thousands of mistakes were made before 
the final and successful experiment resulted in the new discovery. 

When we come to the solution of problems as intricate and in- 
volved as those of the Sacred Writings, we can expect no less a period 
of experimentation, and also that a great number of mistakes will be 
made before the final solution is arrived at. What the letter to Car- 
dinal Suhard and the encyclical of Pope Pius XII asked for is that 
these mistakes should not be labelled heresy, but that the scholars 
should be granted good faith, and that all should recognize that within 
their own sphere they are working to contribute to the correct under- 
standing of the biblical documents. 


PRESENT STATE OF PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM 
AND FUTURE WORK 


It is impossible here to investigate the work of each of the modern 
Catholic scholars who have written on Pentateuchal criticism. A whole 
paper this length devoted to each of them would hardly do them justice. 
But we may point out that all of them, to a greater or lesser degree, 
have taken advantage of the new freedom granted by Pope Pius XII. 
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They do not agree among themselves in all details, and no one of 
them would claim to have the final solution to any, let alone all, the 
problems of Pentateuchal criticism. We have not yet reached that 
happy state where we can say once and for all: “This is the way the 
Books of Moses were written.” 

In the most general terms, all of them agree that sources were 
used by Moses, and that the Pentateuch as we have it today did not 
issue word for word from the hands of Moses. Secondly, all of them 
agree that in one sense or another Moses is the author of the Penta- 
teuch and the law-giver of God’s people. Thirdly, all of them take 
at least some notice of the documentary theory and also of the method 
of literary criticism introduced by Hermann Gunkel and his followers, 
and all of them make use of these two developments in one way or 
another. It is understandable that more recent scholars make a greater 
use of them than earlier ones. This is not the same as saying that 
some day all scholars will admit these two developments completely. 
The final solution to these problems will no doubt turn out to be some 
re-evaluation of present methods and studies. 

The variety of teaching among Catholic scholars causes problems 
for some people and can even be a source of scandal. It has been 
said that the doctrine of the Church is changing, that the whole matter 
of Pentateuchal studies is very confusing, that nothing is left of the 
Bible, that inspiration and inerrancy have been sacrificed to criticism, 
that we have bent over backwards in trying to satisfy the desires of 
those outside the Church, etc., etc. 

None of this is true. No doctrine of the Church has been changed. 
Some of the cautions urged at the beginning of the century have been 
re-interpreted, but a careful investigation of the history of theological 
doctrine and biblical studies will find many of these modern positions 
hinted at and even held explicitly long centuries before Julius Well- 
hausen took up his pen. 

If there is confusion in modern biblical studies, it belongs only 
to those who have gone into them without following a guide carefully 
enough, or to those who expect a nice neat answer to every question. 
There is no science on the face of the earth that gives a nice neat 
answer to every problem posed. Biblical studies are no exception and 
never will be. With those who proceed step by step, there will be little 
confusion, as they proceed from that which is certain to the areas 
where freedom is allowed because of insufficient knowledge at hand. 

All the sons of the Church will do well to apply to their study 
and reading in biblical or Pentateuchal criticism what the Biblical 
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Commission wrote in April of 1964 on the historical truth of the 
Gospels. The subject matter of this instruction is different from Penta- 
teuchal criticism but the underlying Christian attitude it proposes ap- 
plies with equal force. 

The introductory paragraphs of this instruction remark: “It is 
highly gratifying that the Church today can number so many faithful 
sons, possessed of that proficiency in matters biblical which is required 
at the present time, who have responded to the call of the Supreme 
Pontiffs and are devoting themselves wholeheartly and with unflagging 
energy to their weighty and exacting task.” After quoting the para- 
graph from Pope Pius XII on the freedom of scholars, the instruction 
also quotes the following Apostolic Letter Vigilantiae: 


All should be on their guard lest in the heat of debate the limits 
laid down by mutual charity be transgressed; and lest, in de- 
bate, the impression be given that it is the revealed truths and 
the divine traditions themselves that are being controverted. 
For unless the various studies of many different scholars are 
pursued by them together in a spirit of harmony and with the 
principles themselves placed beyond dispute, we cannot well ex- 
pect them to accomplish any great progress in this branch of 
learning. 


The instruction then points out that in appropriate cases the in- 
terpreter should make use of the form critical method, and of the his- 
torical method “which minutely investigates sources, determining their 
nature and bearing, and availing itself of the findings of textual criti- 
cism, and linguistic studies,” and reminds him once again to “‘be alert 
to the reminder given him by Pope Pius XII of happy memory 
when he charged him ‘to make judicious inquiry as to how far the 
form of expression or the type of literature adopted by the Sacred 
writer may help towards the true and genuine interpretation, and to 
remain convinced that this part of his task cannot be neglected with- 
our great detriment to Catholic exegesis.’ ” 

What is all the more important here is the warning of the com- 
mission to those who bring these truths to the Christian people. Both 
this instruction, and the Monitum of the Holy Office also issued in 
1964, urge the greatest caution and prudence in this apostolate. The 
instruction reads: 


They must altogether shun what is merely newfangled or what 
is insufficiently proved. New views for which there is solid sup- 
port they may when necessary put forward, using discretion 
and taking into account the qualifications of their audience . . . 
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And whilst undoubtedly they should lay under contribution 
whatever real advances in biblical knowledge the labors of mod- 
ern scholars have brought about, they should keep altogether 
clear of the precarious fancies of innovators. They are strictly 
charged not to yield to a mischievous itch for novelty by reck- 
lessly giving wide publicity, indiscriminately and without any 
previous sifting, to each and every tentative solution of diffi- 
culties that happens to be proposed; this way of acting disquiets 
the faith of many people. 


Breaking the bread of the Word of God for the people today is 
certainly not the easiest of tasks. It takes careful study to steer the 
clear path between outmoded positions and modern innovations. In 
view of the disturbance felt by many of our Catholic laymen today, 
we regretfully conclude that not all have given the instruction of the 
Biblical Commission the attention it deserves. 

The Bible remains the Word of God, inspired, inerrant, as always. 
But, as always, what is inspired and what is inerrant is the sense of 
the Bible as it came from the hands of the original author, or authors, 
and as it has been accepted by the Church. The whole point of modern 
studies is to get back more exactly, or as exactly as we can, to the 
meaning attached to the words of the Bible by the original authors. 

In the meantime, even the simplest Catholic mind can take up 
the pages of the Bible, read them devoutly, and gain much spiritual 
profit from them. There is always the danger that we may misinter- 
pret the pages of the Sacred Text, just as we may misinterpret the 
daily newspaper. It is not particularly important that our people 
should understand each and every detail of the Sacred Page. The spir- 
itual profit to be gained from reading the Bible will come not from 
an understanding of the documentary theory or from criticism as it 
is applied to the Pentateuch or any other part of the Bible, but to the 
recognition that this is the Word of God, and to a prayerful and hum- 
ble submission to the revelation that each of us may find in that word 
of God, under the direction of the Church He founded. 

In this sense Catholics are urged today, as they have always been, 
to read the Word of God and hear it. That the modern studies have 
made preaching on the Sacred Text more difficult may be true, but 
we were not promised ease when we accepted the sacred oil of ordi- 
nation. The pages of the Bible themselves exhort us to meditate on 
the Word of the Lord day and night. If we fulfill that exhortation, 
we shall have no trouble understanding enough of the Sacred Pages 
to fill our sermons with biblical doctrine. 


Importance of the Covenant 
Concept in the Old Testament 


ROLAND FALEY, T.O.R. 


In the ordinary course of scholarly presentation, the weight of 
the author’s effort is directed toward substantiating the thesis which 
his title proposes. One might wonder how necessary such a procedure 
is in the present case. Does not a treatise on the importance of the 
Old Testament covenant concept unduly labor the obvious? Is it not 
so central that time-honored tradition in distinguishing the New from 
the Old has divided the Bible in terms of covenant? Yet, if one were 
to judge the importance of the covenant idea by the place it holds in 
many theological manuals, he could only conclude that the concept, 
no less than the word itself, lost a great deal of its relevance in the 
course of theological history. Thus once again, as in so many instances, 
the seemingly new vintage of a covenant-centered biblico-liturgical life 
is being poured from dust-encrusted bottles bearing labels dated in 
antiquity. 

The some thirty years which have passed since Eichrodt’ pro- 
posed his well-founded position on the covenant as the basic theme 
of the entire Old Testament, while not without a certain unevenness 
in its being applied to the whole, have won for his central thesis an 
ever-increasing measure of respect. Since that time, a better knowledge 
of the ancient historical milieu, a clearer delineation of the Pentateuchal 
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traditions, and a better grasp of Old Testament literary genres have 
contributed to a better understanding of Ex. 19-24 and its influence 
on the Old Testament as a whole. The fact that these chapters abound 
with critical problems which arise from the complex interweaving of 
diverse and originally separate traditions only underscores the event’s 
importance in the history of God’s elect.? 


This unique alliance between Yahweh and the singularly unim- 
pressive band of refugees taken from Egyptian bondage does not appear 
before the latter half of the Bible’s second book; nevertheless, it is 
the nucleus around which the Old Testament centers and, indeed, 
marks its true beginning. No event before or after surpassed it in im- 
portance. Since no written tradition in Israel precedes Sinai, none of 
them has escaped its influence, even when relating earlier happenings. 
For it was in that divine encounter that Israel gained initially its 
identity as a people, small but united, forged into being, not by the 
circumstances of history nor social or economic factors, but solely by 
the will of a God who, apart from some dull and distant echo from the 
past, was theretofore unknown to Abraham’s descendants.* Not in the 
dark and unidentifiable past of a primeval struggle among deities, but 
at a given moment, relatively late in the course of human events, 
Israel found its origins. Moreover, she appeared on the world stage 
not as a conqueror or imperialist power but as nothingness in human 
form, the closest personal approximation to Genesis’ tohu wabohu. 
Out of the chaos of slavery and oppression, Yahweh fashioned a nation 
over which He would preside as king and to which He was to commit 
the Land and the Promise. This people, in turn, was to reflect His 
holiness, His “otherness,” by the observance of His law. “Borne aloft 
on eagle wings” (Ex. 19:5), they were constituted at once Yahweh’s 
“special possession, dearer to me than all other peoples” (19:5) and 
a “kingdom of priests, a holy nation” (19:6). 

Since it is only at Sinai that Israel’s religious and national con- 
sciousness emerges, and even then in an unrefined form, it marks 
both a beginning and an apogee. It is a prism through which the light 
from the past and the future is refracted before falling on the pages 
of the Sacred Text. The saving events which immediately precede it 
— the plagues, the exodus — act as a prelude to it, just as subsequent 
happenings — the invasion and conquest of the Promised Land — are 
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seen as its consequences. It is in view of Sinai that the happenings 
of the patriarchs take on significance, are carefully collected and pre- 
served; as we shall see, the covenant of God with Abraham, as well as 
that with Noah, is colored by the Sinai encounter. The even later pre- 
sentation of creation itself, issuing from the Priestly and Yahwistic 
schools, is but the first saving act of God destined to culminate in 
the events of the exodus. 


That the covenant concept permeates the biblical literature of 
post-Sinaitic centuries will be demonstrated in tracing its influence 
on the Deuteronomist and the prophets as well as Israel’s later cultic 
life. To anticipate our conclusion, it can be safely said that without 
the Mosaic covenant the history of Israel remains an enigma. To quote 
R.A.F. MacKenzie: “One might say, in the light of the later history, 
that if Moses did not exist we should have to invent him. If we had 
no tradition about his covenant making, we should still be forced, in 
order to account for the later history of Israel, to postulate that some 
thing of the kind occurred.’”* 


THE MEANING OF COVENANT 


Despite its frequent appearance in the Old Testament, the Hebrew 
berith (covenant) remains etymologically elusive.° The variety of ways 
in which it is used in the Bible of such diverse rites makes definition 
addedly difficult. However, the central idea is clear. The basic means 
of safeguarding one’s interests in antiquity was through a community 
of interests. Within a family or clan this was preestablished by the 
ties of blood. Beyond this, man had to find ways to preserve his 
rights within a society incapable of affording him external safeguards. 
In the case of individuals or tribal groups this was accomplished 
through pacts or contracts. The mutual relation to which the agree- 
ment gave rise was expressed by the spoken word articulating deter- 
mined obligations; it was invariably endowed with a sacred character 
by appealing to the gods as witnesses, usually invoking imprecations 
upon the head of the one who would prove faithless. The unity of 
spirit or perfect accord, the Hebrew shalom, resulting from the contract 
was effected through solemn rites, frequently connected with blood or 
a sacred meal, symbolizing the bond forged between the parties.® 

While such ceremonies in the OT follow no set ritual and the 
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pact itself may be made between parties of equal or unequal status, 
the term berith is used to embrace all of them. Thus, we have ex- 
amples of the covenant between individuals, e.g., Jacob and Laban 
(Gn. 31:45-54), David and Jonathan (1 Sam. 18:1-4), David and 
Abner (2 Sam. 3:12-21). In the public domain, we have the alliance 
uniting the tribes of the North with David (2 Sam. 5:1-3) and a 
“civil rights” agreement on the freeing of slaves made between King 
Sedecia and the people (Jer. 24:8-10). A modus operandi between 
tribes which remain disparate is reached via a berith as in the case of 
Abraham and Abimelech (Gn. 21:22-34) and that of Joshua and the 
Gibeonites (Jos. 9:3-27). 


The fact that a covenant looked to forging a bond of union be- 
tween the contracting parties sheds considerable light on two of the 
forms that the accompanying rites took in antiquity, viz., blood rites 
and a common meal. Since, for the ancient, life resided in the blood 
(Lv. 17:14; Dt. 12:23), its use was most apt to effect a vital unity 
between the covenanters. This explains the significance of bloodletting 
and blood-mixing and the dipping of hands in blood-filled basins.’ 
This unifying force of blood certainly underlies the ritual which con- 
cludes the Sinai covenant with Moses splashing part of the blood on 
the altar (God) and part on the people (Ex. 24:3-8; see also 29:20-21). 
Food sharing expressed the same idea with a vital unity arising be- 
tween those partaking of the same life-giving elements; there was 
something monstrous about the thought of eating with an enemy (1 
Kgs. 13:8). A common meal seals the agreement between Isaac and 
Abimelech (Gn. 26:28-30), Jacob and Laban (Gn. 31:46-54), the 
Israelites and the Gibeonites (Jos. 9:14). 


Despite the literary complexities of Ex. 19-24, involving the ad- 
dition of later material, the essential features of the covenant rite as 
practiced in antiquity can be clearly detected. These features are, as 
we have indicated, quite simple, consisting of an overture, stipulations, 
and effective action. Thus, in Exodus the descent of Yahweh is fol- 
lowed by His self-presentation and the proclamation of His will as 
found in the Decalogue (20:1-17), then follow the sacred rites which 
mark the people’s acceptance of the terms and conclude the alliance 
(24:1-11). The rites center around blood action effecting union 
through the spilling of the blood on the altar (representing the Lord) 
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and the people. There is, moreover, the brief reference to a covenant 
meal (24:9-11), underscoring the sacred communion between the people 
and Yahweh. The very nature of Hebrew monotheism excluded the 
covenant feature of invoking pagan deities, but some relic of the idea 
may be present in the erection of the twelve pillars, symbolizing the 
twelve tribes, which were to stand as permanent testimony to the 
sacred action which had taken place (24:4). It may be concluded, 
then, that the earliest and simplest expression of the experience at 
Sinai focused on the expression of Yahweh’s will in covenant terms 
and the acceptance by the people in sacred ritual action. 


THE TREATY FORM 


As we have noted, the Sinai covenant stripped to its basic ele- 
ments as presented in Ex. 19-24 follows the main lines of the ancient 
form of covenant-making known to us from other biblical and extra- 
biblical sources. Many authors, however, see the literary form of the 
Sinai account as more profoundly influenced by the format of the politi- 
cal treaties between nations, which played such an important role on 
the international scene in Oriental antiquity. In protecting the mutual 
interests of powers of equal status or assuring the fealty of a lesser state 
to a superior, treaties were drawn up and solemnly attested by the two 
parties with detailed propositions outlining the obligations entailed. 
Since these treaties were carefully preserved, it is small wonder that 
archeology has provided in abundance examples of the treaty con- 
vention which prevailed in the second and first millennium before 
Christ. Of special significance are the examples from the Hittite ar- 
chives at Boghazkoy (Turkey) dating from a period practically con- 
temporaneous with Israel’s early history. In the course of its protracted 
history extending from the 20th to the 13th century, the Hittite em- 
pire, originating along the Halys River (in present-day northern Tur- 
key), extended its reign south to include at various periods Babylon 
and Syria, with the sphere of its influence touching upon the borders 
of Egypt itself. While the treaties between the Hittites and other 
countries serve as our main source of information, it is generally 
agreed that these are but samples of the standard diplomatic pro- 
cedure, no doubt Babylonian in origin, which was widespread in the 
second millennium. 
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Of special interest for our present purpose is the vassal or suze- 
rainty treaty between parties of unequal status. In this study of the 
structure of the Hittite suzerainty treaties, Korosec® lists six main 
features: a) preamble, wherein the Hittite sovereign presents himself 
as the treaty’s author; b) istory, a statement of the previous relations 
between the contracting parties; c) terms, the heart of the agreement, 
containing the stipulations imposed on the inferior, e.g., military help, 
return of refugees, etc.; d) tablet clause, requiring that the tablet re- 
cording the treaty be kept in a temple for future reading; e) imvoca- 
tion, calling upon the deities to witness and sanction the treaty; f) curses 
and blessings, invoked upon the vassal in terms of observance or non- 
observance of the terms. 


The accumulation of added data and deeper insight over the years 
has left Korosec’s division essentially unaltered. In a most recent 
study of the treaty form, McCarthy® rejects only the tablet clause as 
a standard element in view of its infrequent appearance and its oc- 
casional use easily explained in terms of general legal practice rather 
than treaty procedure. 


The view that the second-millennium treaty form has played its 
part in the literary presentation of the covenant at Sinai was first pro- 
posed by Mendenhall?® who in analysing Ex. 20-24 detected therein 
the main features of the political treaty. The presentation of the Deca- 
logue (20:1-17) is seen to contain the preamble with the Lord’s self- 
identification and a very brief history of past benefits “who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt.” This is then followed by the stipula- 
lations in the commandments themselves. However, the tablet clause, 
the invocation of witnesses, and the blessings and curses are lacking 
in the text in its present form. Since one would not expect the invo- 
cations of other gods, its absence is easily explained, as is that of the 
tablet clause which was not a stable element. It is the absence of the 
indispensable curses-and-blessings formula which represents the most 
formidable obstacle to Mendenhall’s position. The claim that it ap- 
pears elsewhere in the Old Testament use of the treaty form, e.g., 
Dt. 27-28, does not succeed in explaining its omission here.‘t Thus, in 
his recent study McCarthy argues that, in view of this omission plus 
the rearranged and artificial state of the present text, the account of 
the covenant in Exodus reflects the treaty form only remotely.1? This 
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is not to say that its presence is not in evidence or that it played no 
part in the plan of the Exodus editors. Certain of its features are pre- 
sent; however, later editors are restricted in their use of the treaty 
form by the presence of an already present, more primitive tradition 
strongly centered around the ritual aspects of the alliance about which 
we have spoken earlier. 


The clearest instance in the Old Testament of the special union 
between Yahweh and His people expressed along ancient treaty lines 
is the central section of Deuteronomy (cc. 5-28) where conscious editing 
has reproduced the historical and parenetic introduction, the laws, 
and the concluding blessings and curses.?* 


Certain important conclusions flow from the expression of the 
special relationship between God and His people in terms of the more 
primitive covenant ritual or the treaty form. First, the relationship 
is bilateral, essentially two-sided. This is not to deny unequal distri- 
bution of the terms; the superior does not descend to the level of the 
inferior. But both parties are bound.** The idea that berith at any 
point in the Old Testament bound either Yahweh or the people solely 
with no demand for response from the other party is not borne out by 
the facts. Second, the very nature of the berith elevates Israel to the 
status of partner with the Lord, the object of His predilection; it be- 
speaks far more than being simply creatures of God. Third, law is 
given a religious character; its observance looks to the interests of the 
Lord. It is precisely this sacral note which is consistently absent from 
even the most highly developed legal systems of antiquity." By the 
inclusion of laws regulating man’s moral conduct within the framework 
of a God-given treaty, these mandates enjoy a divine sanction which 
not even Hammurabi received from the gods. 


The covenant account of Ex. 19-24 in its very complex state evi- 
dences the presence of the three major Tetrateuchal traditions: the 
Yahwist, Elohist, and, to a lesser degree, the Priestly. The convergence 
of these traditions underscore the importance of the Sinai moment in 
the history of Israel, an importance which we believe is as central to 
these three major traditions as it is to the deuteronomist. This does 
not preclude a certain deemphasis at certain historical moments for 
various reasons as, for example, in the Chronicler. But Yahweh’s es- 
pousal of this people as His own is fundamental to any understanding 
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of the history or theology of Israel; hence, its influence on the circles 
which preserved and fashioned their religious traditions was destined 
to be pronounced. 


THE COVENANTS WITH ABRAHAM, NOAH, AND ADAM 


The alliance at Sinai is, then, the “primordial deed” of the Old 
Testament, being Israel’s initial encounter with Yahweh and endowing 
the people with unity and purpose, as well as a sense of history. With 
the admission of this truth, the Pentateuchal narratives which precede 
the covenant must derive much of their meaning from this central 
event, serving as a prelude to God’s saving act. Thus, where there is 
a berith between God and man in the pre-Sinai era, as in the case of 
Abraham and Noah, we can see a certain retrojection of the later 
covenant concept into Israel’s past. While it would be illicit to con- 
clude that the movements of the patriarch were not divinely predeter- 
mined or that Yahweh did not enter a unique relationship with them, 
there can be no doubt that both the understanding of Yahweh Himself 
and His mode of dealing with the patriarchal ancestors was molded by 
the Sinai experience.*® 


Thus the Yahwist account of the Abraham covenant (Gn. 15:1-20), 
with its unquestionably archaic ritual, centers around the principal 
benefits of the later alliance: preeminence as a nation and the posses- 
sion of the land. While the initiative is Yahweh’s and He remains 
throughout the dominant figure, a response of trust and submission 
to the divine design is elicited from the patriarch himself. The Yah- 
wist’s emphasis on the Lord’s gratuitous action is perhaps colored by 
a first millennium polemic against Israel’s narrow particularism and 
the exaggerated sense of contract which they felt bound God to them. 
This may also explain why the Priestly account of the same covenant 
(Gn. 17) skirts any mention of an accompanying ritual and says noth- 
ing explicit about the patriarch’s response, with circumcision but a sign 
of the agreement, not one of its obligations. Evidently there is a con- 
scious effort to avoid placing the Lord side by side with man as a 
partner to the covenant in any restrictive manner. The phrase “to cut 
a covenant” (karath berith) is replaced by “to establish (egim) or 
to grant (nathan) a covenant.” 

It is the Priestly source alone which records a pact between God 
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and man prior to Abraham. The covenant with Noah (Gn. 9), while 
stemming from an ancient source, clearly reflects Priestly concerns. 
In its terminology it again underlines the gratuity of the divine action 
as well as its perpetual character (berith olam). Except for the pro- 
hibition of bloody meat (v. 4), nothing is said regarding Noah’s obli- 
gation nor is there any ritual. The work and its purpose are principally 
Yahweh’s; while a human response is demanded by the very nature 
of the agreement, an exaggerated sense of its importance and its neces- 
sity for the attainment of the end determined has resulted in its being 
eclipsed in the Priestly source. The covenant with Noah is, moreover, 
one with all mankind over whom the one God presides no less than 
over Israel. While not detracting from the singular ties between God 
and Israel by equating the two covenants, the union with Noah brings 
God into direct relationship with all men and thus moves to stem the 
tide of any Israelite exclusivism. In a broad sense, its purpose coincides 
with that of the Mosaic covenant: the establishment of peace and har- 
mony between God and creation in a world disturbed by sin. 


The creation account of Gn. 2-3 also reflects an exodus-covenant 
pattern.17 There is a primitive exodus in man’s being “picked up 
and placed” (Gn. 2:15) in Eden, the earliest land of promise. A subtle 
covenant allusion can be seen in the picture of man as the recipient 
of Yahweh’s benevolence, an action which is followed by a precept 
given in apodictic form. There then ensues the sin with its consequences, 
accompanied by the promise of eventual reconciliation. In short, we 
have in Genesis 2-3 a “covenant sub-pattern” which contains all the 
elements of the later deuteronomic leitmotif: covenant, sin, punish- 
ment, reconciliation. 

The particular nuances given these other covenant accounts tend 
to distinguish them from that of Sinai. But it is in the light of Sinai 
that they are viewed. The revealed datum that “I shall be your God” 
has found its definitive expression in a single word: berith. 


DEUTERONOMIC HISTORY 


The history of Israel from the time of the invasion of Palestine 
(about 1200) to the exile in Babylon (586), comprising the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings, constitutes the deuteronomic cor- 
pus since the Book of Deuteronomy serves as its point of departure in 
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setting forth the norm by which the history presented will be judged. 
Stemming originally from priestly circles in the Northern Kingdom, 
the core of the Book of Deuteronomy eventually reached the South 
and is identified by most scholars with the “book of the Law” found 
in the temple which precipitated the reform of King Josiah (2 Kgs. 
22:8) in “covenant action” centering around a renewal of the Mosaic 
alliance and incorporating later laws, which had emerged in the course 
of Israel’s settled life, as part of the sacred bond. Covenant fidelity 
pervades Deuteronomy with its strongly persuasive and hortatory style, 
and the same motif has been deeply impressed on the entire deuteron- 
omic corpus by its editors in organizing and compiling the earlier 
sources. This theological perspective of history in terms of covenant, 
which is termed deuteronomic, has its basic characteristics succinctly 
epitomized in Jgs. 2:7-23. 

The picture of a downtrodden Israel repeatedly victimized is never 
attributed by the deuteronomist to political or military insufficiency, 
size, or geography; defeat and failure have a single cause: infidelity 
to the terms of the Mosaic covenant. The dominant theme, so pro- 
nounced, for example, in Judges, has four distinct moments: covenant, 
sin, punishment, and reconciliation. Of the kings, only three are truly 
extolled. The first is David who despite his personal weaknesses strove 
to rule justly as vicegerent of the Lord. As ‘‘a man after God’s own 
heart,” his personal sincerity contrasts sharply with the spirit of re- 
bellion and independence of later monarchs. Both Hezekiah and 
Josiah’’ merit praise as the apostles of reform in their attempts to purify 
and revitalize the country’s religious life. Apart from these exceptions, 
the national monarchy, whether in the North or South, was a virtual 
failure. 


It is the Israelite commitment to Yahweh which gives continuity 
to the deuteronomist’s work. In his description of the period of loose 
tribal federation prior to the monarchy, the tribes are bound together 
by their central sanctuary at Siloe where the Ark, the concrete sign 
of the covenant, was housed. At this early period religious unity was 
all they knew; Yahweh was their only king. It is this factor which 
accounts for the sharp division of thought presented in 1 Samuel 8-9 
which surrounded the decision to found an earthly monarchy. While 
the monarchists succeeded in their efforts, the temporal kingship never 
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won total acceptance in certain circles, especially in the North; it re- 
mained at best a compromise. 


It is the deuteronomist who preserves the account of covenant 
renewal under Joshua at Shechem (Jos. 24) wherein many modern 
critics see an early assimilation of disparate groups who had not been 
part of the exodus experience. The covenant of the Lord with David 
and his descendants, the beginning of royal messianism (2 Sam. 7), 
particularizes without impairing the broader alliance with the nation. 
It stands within not above it, endowing the royal recipient with a share 
in the authority of the covenant God which looked to politico-religious 
stability in the interests of the nation as a whole. As the Deuterono- 
mist emphasizes elsewhere (Dt. 17:14-20), the monarch is morally 
responsible to God and his fellow citizens —- an idea which, when 
contrasted with the “divine right” of Oriental kings, makes sense only 
in terms of Israel’s unique religious status. Thus, the covenant re- 
newal ceremony under Josiah (2 Kgs. 23), with the findings of the 
“book of Law,” represents the deuteronomic ideal: king and people 
solemnly swearing before the Lord to uphold the demands of the cov- 
enant with all their “mind and heart.” In formally submitting his 
authority to covenant law and establishing the priority of the book of 
the Law, Josiah laid the foundation of post-exilic Judaism. 


THE PROPHETS 


The marked emphasis given the berith by the deuteronomic school 
and its influence on the prophets of the exilic and post-exilic periods 
contrasts so sharply with its infrequent mention in the earlier prophets 
of the eighth century that some critics have rejected the idea that 
berith connoted a relationship between Yahweh and Israel based on 
mutual rights and obligations prior to the seventh century.”° While 
it is true that the covenant at Sinai receives scant mention in the 
earlier, pre-exilic prophets, and none whatever in Amos and Isaiah,' 
the fact remains that the covenant relationship underlies the entire 
prophetic movement and is indispensable for an understanding of the 
prophets’ oracular function. It is in view of Israel’s wanton and un- 
faithful conduct before the Lord who had made the nation His own 
that His mouthpieces appear on the scene.” Thus, they stand within 
not outside of the mainstream of Israelite tradition. It is true that 
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the earlier prophets designedly avoid the term “covenant” but never 
the reality it expresses. Thus, Hosea substitutes the marriage analogy 
but the effects of the union remain the same: one people recognizing 
one God (Ho. 2:25). Even the rustic Amos recognizes a certain claim 
of the people on the Lord, but he makes it hinge wholly on a life of 
rectitude and justice (Amos 5:14-15). The espousal theme is repeated 
in Isaiah (1:21), as well as appellatives which point repeatedly to bind- 
ing ties between the two parties, as “the people of the Lord”®*’ and 
the “Holy One of Israel.”?* 


The deliberate avoidance of explicit mention of the covenant itself 
is explainable in terms of the prevailing attitude that the pre-exilic 
prophets so strenuously opposed. For many of their contemporaries 
the contractual aspects of the alliance had overshadowed its essential 
gratuity with the resultant belief that Israel’s privileged position en- 
titled her to divine protection and favor under any circumstances.”° 
Cultic worship was viewed as an automatic function which guaranteed 
God’s favor. It was in the face of such aberrations that the early 
prophets approached their delicate task of sifting wheat from chaff, 
a task in which emphasis on the berith would only have aggravated 
the condition.?® 


With the appearance of the exile’s two great prophets, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, an explicit covenant theology is cautiously reasserted. For 
only in the light of Israel’s infidelity to its terms could the imminent 
or present national disaster be explained.*”? Yet both of these prophets 
avoid a legalistic approach; for them Sinai was synonymous with con- 
descending favor, God’s work not man’s. Moreover, there was nothing 
in this original covenant which rendered it permanent when divorced 
from the continued faithfulness of the people; with this failing, the 
covenant itself crumbles. Moreover, for both Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
other forms of expression were used to express Israel’s unique position, 
with their oracles embracing images drawn from marriage, family ties, 
and pastoral life.2* In both we find an eschatology which is centered 
in a New Covenant, one clearly described by Jeremiah as the action 
of the Lord directly fashioning a responsive spirit in the heart of man.?° 
“T will place my law within them and write it upon their hearts” (Jer. 
Se 53s)< 

In Deutero-Isaiah it is the entire history of Israel, beginning with 
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the call of Abraham (Is. 40:8), rather than any specific historic mo- 
ment which marks Yahweh’s benevolent concern for His people. Sinai 
goes unmentioned. But, once again, in presenting Israel’s glorious 
future he describes it in terms of a derith, one which is to be mediated 
by an individual man, the Servant of Yahweh, whose vicarious death 
is to effect a new and constant relationship between a saving God and 
a saved people.*® Not only Israel will benefit but the nations as well.** 


THE COVENANT IN CULT 


Yahweh’s great saving act was enshrined in Israelite cult, not as 
a mere commemoration of the past but, as the Deuteronomist insists, 
as a reliving of the event today. The solemn renewal of the alliance at 
Sinai took place annually on the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost). Primi- 
tively a feast celebrating the spring wheat harvest, Weeks, like the 
other major Israelite festivals, was eventually related to salvation his- 
tory, specifically to the solemn convening at Sinai.*? 

The role that the covenant played in the liturgy can be seen in 
the liturgical influences which play upon the account of the covenant- 
making itself in Ex. 19-24. For von Rad, both the Book of the Cov- 
enant and the Book of Deuteronomy reflect the same cultic back- 
ground since it is the solemn liturgical observance of the Sinai event 
which constitutes the literary form of both.** The very diversity of 
literary influences upon Ex. 19-24 makes it difficult to determine the 
dominant genre and seemingly impossible to speak of the account’s 
having a single literary form. There is no mistaking, however, the 
liturgical imprint on these chapters. The Priestly editor has prefaced 
the narrative by underscoring the exact date of the Israelites’ arrival 
at Sinai with the obvious intention of relating it directly to the feast 
of Pentecost.?4 In addition, chapter 19 abounds with ritual allusions, 
e.g., purification rites (v. 10), prohibition of access to the people (v.12), 
the blast of the ram’s horn (vv. 13, 19). This is followed in the sub- 
sequent chapter by the public reading of the Law, its formal acceptance 
by the assembled congregation, and concluding sacrificial rites. 


The appearances of the covenant theme in the Psalms range from 
an exalted picture of divine forbearance in Psalm 81 (connected with 
the feast of Tents at which the Law was read) and strong exhortations 
to fidelity in Psalm 50 to forms heavy with demands upon the Lord 
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to remember His covenant obligations as in Psalms 44 and 74. Some 
critics, among them Noth*® and von Rad,*® make a case out of the 
frequent disjunctions of the exodus and Sinai themes in the Psalms 
and certain ancient Credos*’ in arguing for these having been originally 
separate events, quite unrelated, which are joined only at a later date. 
The view has not won overwhelming support. The quite primitive 
Decalogue links the two events (Ex. 20:2) as does the early poem of 
Ex. 15:1-18.°* It is, moreover, Sinai alone which explains the religion 
of Yahwism and its accompanying cultic exclusiveness which character- 
ized the religion of Israel from the earliest years of the occupation of 
the Land. There is no evidence that this was a process of gradual as- 
similation. The explanation of the frequent cultic separation of the 
exodus from Sinai may well be found in the liturgical setting itself 
which would center around one or another major event. The observa- 
tion of G.E. Wright is pertinent when he states that the Good Friday 
and Easter liturgies in Christian practice also exclude other events of the 
Church’s kerygma without insinuating any form of historical separa- 
tion.’® Finally, as Bright observes, many of the primitive Credos 
were drawn up for recitation on feasts of covenant renewal, a setting 
which would make any explicit mention of the Sinai experience super- 
fluous.*° Indeed, the day of renewal was, in a sense, Sinai itself, the 
covenant today.‘ 

The prominent position enjoyed by the covenant in cult served 
both to convey its importance as the basis of all religious response and 
to prevent its becoming dehistoricized and dissolved in myth. It was 
the central event in the nation’s history, identified clearly with a par- 
ticular moment of that history, which was appropriated and relived 
by later generations via sacred rites. 


POST-EXILIC JUDAISM 


As the Jews became more pronouncedly “the people of the Book” 
in the years after the exile, the demands of the covenant emerged more 
firmly as the sole criterion for judging moral conduct. National distress 
and calamity were viewed again as the result of failure to conform. 
From the time of the solemn covenant renewal under Ezra (Neh. 9-10), 
the body of collected laws constituting the Torah became the yardstick 
of orthodoxy, enforced by the public authority of Judaism. 
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It was during this age that the Wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament flowered. The very nature of this genre as well as the 
history of its development in Israel may well explain its lack of the 
covenant theme to any prominent degree. Known well from extra- 
biblical parallels, the Wisdom genre was both anthropocentric and 
universal in character, originating as practical, rule-of-thumb guides 
to human conduct which, given the envisioned circumstances, could 
well fit any man. Even as it evolved in Israel, Wisdom retained its 
very general character marked by a lack of historically oriented 
motives for human behavior, at least as a primary consideration.*? 
That covenant influence was still felt, however, can be gleaned from 
the fact that Wisdom itself, which in Israelite tradition bespeaks a 
communication of God to His creation, is identified by Sirach with the 
Torah, the “book of the Most High’s Covenant” (24:22). 


Near the dawn of the Christian era, the body of Jewish separatists 
who settled along the shore of the Dead Sea, so intensely imbued with 
an eschatological spirit, lived a life of preparedness and vigilance to 
make them worthy participants in the New Covenant of the final days.** 
Like Israel of old which first encountered its God in the desert, the 
Essene community at Qumran settled in the wilderness to equip itself 
to be the preserved Remnant of Israel. The major feast of their calen- 
dar was Weeks with its emphasis on covenant renewal.** In the apoca- 
lyptic description of the great battle to precede the End from which 
they, the Sons of Light, would emerge victorious, they view themselves 
as the counterpart of the original elect who participated in the first 
exodus.*® Thus, the covenant as that force which gave life its mean- 
ing and supported Israel’s eschatological hopes retains its vigor up to 
the very moment when those hopes were to be given concrete and 
definitive fulfillment. 


THE FINAL TIME 


The scope of the present study is limited to the weight of the 
covenant theme in the Old Dispensation. Without venturing onto the 
unsettled ground of the validity of a biblical theology divorced from 
the New Testament, a question raised in recent times, one can hardly 
stand on the brink of fulfillment without underscoring the continuity 
between the two dispensations in this important area. 
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The covenant at Sinai forged a bond between a people and their 
God. Although the Old Testament record of this union’s force in terms 
of human compliance is to a large extent a disappointment, it remains 
nonetheless a constant. In fact, in view of failure the certainty of a 
better future with an effective covenant became a datum of Old Testa- 
ment eschatology. Shadow ceded to reality in Jesus, the Suffering 
Servant, who made His own exodus from flesh to spirit via an obedient 
submission to the Father’s will, rising from the dead as the new Adam, 
the Head of the new humanity. As the object of the Father’s good 
pleasure, Christ established the New Covenant in His own blood giving 
access to the Father to all men, who have now become the recipients 
of the promise made to Abraham. It is in view of His covenant role 
that the evangelists portray Christ as the new Moses or the new 
Israel and view His journey to the Father as a new exodus. He is, 
in the words of Hebrews, the “Mediator of a New Covenant” (9:15) 
. .. “who has appeared once and for all at the climax of history to abol- 
ish sin by the sacrifice of himself” (9:26). It remains but for each man 
in his own time to ratify this New Alliance in his own life. This he 
does preeminently in that sacred action termed the Eucharist which 
as covenant sacrifice “proclaims the death of the Lord until he comes” 
(1 Cor. 11:26). Moreover, as a covenant meal it establishes a most 
intimate community of Spirit between God and man. United with 
the Father through the sacrificial death of His Son, the Christian jour- 
neys daily in his own life from the Egypt of sinful flesh to the Prom- 
ised Land of total redemption and glory. 
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Poverty 
and the Covenant 


HILARION KISTNER, O.F.M. 


Poverty is one of the jewels of the Church. From the beginning 
the Church lived’ and taught? poverty. Despite failures in the practice 
of poverty, the Church has ever maintained a deep attachment to the 
ideal of poverty. She has always recognized it as an essential of the 
Gospel message. 

The covenant, too, has been a basic notion of the Church in her 
understanding of her vocation.* The ancient custom of referring to 
the Bible as “the Old Testament” (Covenant) and “the New Testa- 
ment” (Covenant) bears eloquent witness to this understanding. 

It is the primary purpose of this paper to describe the relation- 
ship between poverty and covenant, with emphasis on the Old Testa- 
ment. Since the notion of covenant has been thoroughly described in 
the previous paper, the burden of investigation will be on poverty. 
Accordingly, there will be two sections to this paper: I. The Notion 
of Poverty in the Bible; II. The Relationship of Poverty to the Cove- 
nant. 


THE NOTION OF POVERTY IN THE BIBLE 
THE VOCABULARY OF POVERTY‘ 


In order to grasp the fulness of a biblical notion, it is helpful to 
study the various words which the Bible uses to express the notion. 


ep) 
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Accordingly, we begin here with a brief study of the more important 
Hebrew and Greek words that express the notion of poverty. 

The two most important Hebrew words are ani and anaw.° There 
is some argument about the primitive and fundamental meaning of 
these words. 

A. Rahlfs thinks that the original meaning of ami is “to be oppressed 
or afflicted by distress, by misery.’’® H. Birkeland holds that ani means 
“one who can no longer dispose of all his powers, i.e., diminished, 
enfeebled.’”? According to E. Bammel, ami is “one who finds himself 
in the situation of one who answers, of one who must answer, or of 
one who wishes to answer;” hence, “one who is ready to respond,” or 
concretely ‘one who is dependent.’*® 

As for anaw, some think it was originally the same in meaning 
as ani.® Others think that anaw has a distinct meaning, a definitely 
religious one, namely, “one who takes before God the attitude of a 
servant, one who humiliates himself before Yahweh.’*° Others hold 
that the frontiers between the words are fluid.’ 


In spite of this discussion about the basic and primitive mean- 
ings of the words in question, there is some general consensus about 
their further meanings: ami has the second meaning of “poor” in the 
material and sociological sense, and then in the moral and religious 
sense; a@naw has almost always a mixed meaning, including both a pro- 
fane-social aspect and a religious-moral aspect — hence, “one who is 
both materially and spiritually poor.”? 


Another frequently used word is ebyon, which means “the poor 
man considered as seeking, begging,” ‘beggar,’ and then the ‘poor 
man,” “the very poor man,” “the man without shelter.”!*> This word 
also frequently takes on a religious tone. 

The word dal means “thin, weakly, sickly.” It is used both for 
bodily weakness and for the social condition of being lowly, poor, 
miserable, insignificant.'‘ Sometimes this word has religious connota- 
tions. 

The word rash means “poor, needy, suffering want.” It is used 
exclusively in the socio-economic sense. 

These Hebrew words are translated in the Septuagint by various 
Greek words and without any definite pattern.1° Ptochos, meaning 
“the beggar who possesses nothing,” is used most frequently in the 
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Septuagint and is most often the equivalent of ani. Penes, “the worker 
who must toil for a living,” is also quite frequent and is especially 
used for ebyon. Tapeinos, “one who is lowly, whether by nature (and 
especially by social condition), or voluntarily (such as beggars), or 
by the actions of others (the conquered, the humiliated) ,” is used sev- 
eral times for ani, anaw, and dal. Praus, “meek, gentle,” is the only 
term which expresses a moral value in classical Greek. It is worth 
noting that it is used only twelve times in the Septuagint: eight times 
for anaw, four times for ani. 


However these Septuagintal variations are to be explained, they 
give notice that the reader of the Greek Bible must be prepared to 
give a deeper spiritual meaning to the Greek words. This will be true 
of the New Testament as well as of the Old.1” Nevertheless, each usage 
must be understood in its own context, taking into consideration the 
meaning of the individual passage and the language of each author. 
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Like many biblical notions, the notion of poverty is difficult to 
synthesize. The various books of the Bible stem from different periods, 
and even one book may have a long period of composition. The writers 
of these different periods have varied backgrounds, interests, and points 
of view. Revelation itself is progressing in accord with the new ex- 
periences Israel has of Yahweh. Language is developing. Moreover, 
the ancient Semitic mentality is not given to synthesizing. The Hebrew 
writer seldom gives a thoroughly logical treatment of anything. He 
prefers to present only one or the other aspect of a subject in terms 
that are concrete and evocative. He appeals to the heart more often 
than to the head. These and other factors are a warning that no syn- 
thesis will capture the totality of a biblical notion. A biblical notion 
is as elusive as mercury. 

With these precautions made, we can now proceed to examine 
the biblical notion of poverty. For the sake of clarity, it will be well 
to examine the subject under two heads: 1. The Bible’s Judgments on 
Material Poverty; 2. Poverty as a Religious Ideal. 

1. The Bible’s Judgments on Material Poverty’ 

Following A. Gelin, we can discern three lines of thought in the 
Bible regarding material poverty. 
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The first line of thought considers poverty as a scandalous condi- 
tion that should never have existed in Israel. This line of thought 
goes back to the religion of Moses. In this early period the Israelites 
lived a seminomadic life. All things were held in common; all were to 
enjoy the blessings promised by Yahweh. 

But this ideal was never realized. When the people settled in 
Canaan, natural and human factors entered the picture to make some 
rich and some poor. When a monarchy arose and urbanization set in, 
the situation worsened: society came to be divided into wealthy land- 
owners, skilled craftsmen, and the rural proletariat; some became 
beggars and slaves. 

Prophets arose to champion the weak, denouncing oppression in 
every form. Elias set the pattern by excoriating Achab for killing 
Naboth and taking his vineyard (1 Kgs. 21:17-29). From Amos to 
Zacharia, the prophets continued to fight oppression. 

This does not mean, of course, that the prophets would not also 
condemn the poor when they did evil. Isaia (9:12-16) and Jeremia 
(5:4) both found reason to attack the quality of their faith. Never- 
theless, the prophets saw that wealth was a springboard to pride, self- 
sufficiency, and other evils (cf. Os. 12:9). In comparison with the 
rich, the poor man was just, for it was the rich oppressor who had 
unjustly deprived him of his rights to covenant blessings. Thus mis- 
treatment of the poor was also an affront to God’s sovereignty. It is 
against this background that the words of Amos (2:6-7) can be best 
understood: 


.. . They sell the just man for silver, 

and the poor man (ebyon) for a pair of sandals. 
They trample the heads of the weak (dallim) 

into the dust of the earth, 

and force the lowly (azawim) out of the way. 


And Isaia (3:14-15) delivers God’s indictment of the rich and powerful: 


It is you who have devoured the vineyard; 

the loot wrested from the poor (ami) is in your houses. 
What do you mean by crushing my people, 

and grinding down the poor (aniyyim) when they look to 

you? 


This same attitude toward poverty and the poor is reflected in 
the deuteronomic legislation, the Psalms, and the Wisdom literature. 
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Thus, as Gelin summarizes this line of Old Testament thought: 
“Poverty could never be considered a normal state, in the light of 
those lessons taught by the spiritual guides of the Chosen People. . 
We see the poor man as a victim whom we must pity, a derelict 
whom we must save.”?° 

The second line of thought appears as a paradox to the first: 
poverty is a punishment for the sinner. This line of thought is based 
on the ancient law of temporal retribution. 

We find this notion exemplified throughout the whole Old Testa- 
ment tradition: the patriarchs and Solomon are rich because they are 
friends of God; the prosperity of the just and the poverty of the 
wicked is a theme of the sages and the sapiential Psalms (cf., e.g., 
Pssadeelii/ii2): 

Nevertheless this was never a predominant line of thought in the 
Old Testament. The Book of Job is a violent protest against too nar- 
row an interpretation of the law of retribution. Ps. 36/37 and 72/73 
also struggle against this attitude.?+ 

The third line of thought appears in the Wisdom literature. Both 
riches and poverty are dangerous states. The classical exposition of 
this view is found in Prv. 30:8-9: 


Put falsehood and lying far from me, 
give me neither poverty nor riches; 
[provide me only with the food I need; | 
Lest, being full, I deny you, 
saying, ‘““Who is the Lord?” 
Or, being in want, I steal, 
and profane the name of my God. 

2. Poverty as a Religious Ideal** 

So far we have investigated the religious judgments of Israel on 
poverty as a social reality. Now we are ready to see how the notion 
of poverty itself developed from the social plane to a religious plane. 

The ground for the development can be found in the first notion 
of poverty developed above. In particular, the prophetic protest against 
the rich oppressors of the poor led to a quasi-identification of the “poor” 
with the “just” (Am. 2:6-7) or with God’s “people” (Is. 3:14-15). 

But the real breakthrough in the spiritualizing of the vocabulary 
of poverty is traced to Sophonia. This prophet of the seventh century 
lived during the days of Juda’s humilation under Assyria’s yoke, for 
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Assyria had devastated Juda under Sennacherib and continued to 
hold it in subjection. It was then that Sophonia used the vocabulary 
of poverty to describe the humble attitude God demanded of His 
people: 
Seek the Lord, all you humble (avewe) of the earth, 
who have observed his law; 
Seek justice, seek humility (anawa) ; 
perhaps you may be sheltered 
on the day of the Lord’s anger. . 
But I will leave as a remnant in your midst 
a people humble (anz) and lowly (dal), 
Who shall take refuge in the name of the Lord: 
the remnant of Israel. 
They shall do no wrong 
and speak no lies; 
Nor shall there be found in their mouths 
a deceitful tongue; 
They shall pasture and couch their flocks 
with none to disturb them (So. 2:3; 3:12-13). 


Thus did Sophonia address his contemporaries, inviting them to 
what may be called spiritual poverty. The very condition they now 
endured under the Assyrians was to be transferred to a religious plane. 
If they wished to escape Yahweh’s “anger” and truly be Yahweh’s 
“people,” they must be “humble and lowly.” In other words, they 
must be empty of pride and self-sufficiency, totally dependent on Yah- 
weh, full of confident faith in Him, completely abandoned to Him. 
It is then that they will practice the “justice”? God demands, for their 
lives will rest securely in the hands of God. 

Jeremia continued the tradition of spiritual poverty in his teach- 
ing and even more in his life. He calls himself a poor man (ebyon) 
i 2021S: 


Sing to the Lord, 
praise the Lord, 
For he has rescued the life of the poor 
from the power of the wicked! 
His so-called “Confessions” (11:18-12:6; 15:10-21; 17:12-18; 18: 
18-23; 20:7-18) reveal the very heart of the poor man. They depict 
a man in intimate converse with God, a man who found no strength 
within himself, but only in God. Though Jeremia complains about 
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the difficult mission God has given him, he comes to recognize that 
his response must be a submission of faith. He draws his courage from 
God Himself; he knows, as he himself expressed it, “Yahweh is with 
me” (20:11). It must have been all these experiences plus Jeremia’s 
own natural sensitivity that made him a fit instrument to reveal the 
future new covenant that God would make with His people (cf. Jer. 
SO E-31-35): 

During the exile the people deepened their knowledge of poverty, 
both material and spiritual. Though some did come to enjoy the exile 
and rose to prominence, the majority experienced real poverty. Sub- 
jection to the Babylonian overlords led to a new appreciation of spirit- 
ual poverty: only by abandonment to Yahweh could they maintain 
hope in the future. It is in this situation that Second-Isaia comes on 
the scene and announces the coming liberation: 


Sing out, O heavens, and rejoice, O earth, 
break forth into song, you mountains. 
For the Lord comforts his people 
and shows mercy to his afflicted (aniyyaw) (Is. 49:13). 


There is a practical identification between God’s people and the “af- 
flicted” or poor. These “poor” are the messianic remnant who leave 
Babylon in a new exodus (cf. also Is. 41:17). 

Second-Isaia also describes the suffering servant in terms of pov- 
erty. The one who is to be a “covenant of the people, a light for the 
nations” (42:6) suffers in order to “take away the sins of many” 
(53:12). It is in Is. 53:4, 7 that the verb ana is used to describe his 
sufferings: 


Yet it was our infirmities that he bore, 
our sufferings that he endured, 
While we thought of him as stricken, 
as one smitten by God and afflicted (me ‘unneh) ... 
Though he was harshly treated, he submitted (na‘anch) 
and opened not his mouth; 
Like a lamb led to the slaughter 
or a sheep before the shearers, 
he was silent and opened not his mouth. 


Here poverty takes on the added connotation of willingness to suffer. 
After the exile, Third-Isaia takes up the message of poverty. He 
describes his mission in Is. 61:1: 
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The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord has anointed me; 
He has sent meto bring glad tidings to the lowly (anawim), 
to heal the brokenhearted. .. . 
Again it appears that it is the spiritually poor, the humble, who are 
foremost in the prophet’s mind. They are the ones who are open to 
and ready for the divine message. 

In the so-called Apocalypse of Isaia (Is. 24-27), which is commonly 
dated to the beginning of the Greek period, the theme of poverty 
comes through once more. The messianic people will be made up of 
the “poor” and “needy” (ebyon and dal in 25:4; ani and dal in 26:6). 

From about the same period, Zc. 9:9 describes the coming mes- 
sianic king in terms of poverty: 


See, your king shall come to you; 
a just savior is he, 
Meek (ani), and riding on an ass... 
Both the messianic king and the messianic people will be known for 
their “poverty.” 

In the Book of Psalms, the notion of spiritual poverty is described 
and developed at length. We might with only slight exaggeration call 
the Psalter the prayerbook of the poor. The vocabulary of poverty 
is used frequently, and many of these times with a spiritual meaning. 
Often too, even when the vocabulary of poverty is not used, it is the 
spirituality of the poor that is in question. Here we can take but a 
few examples. 

In Ps. 33/34 an “afflicted man” (ani, cf. v. 7) thanks God for 
delivering him from distress. He invites the “lowly” (anawim, v. 3) 
to share his joy. He further describes these lowly ones as those “who 
fear the Lord” (vv. 8 and 10), “his holy ones” (v. 10), “those who 
seek the Lord” (v.11), “the just” (v. 16))."his servants” Gv, 23); 
“the brokenhearted” and “those who are crushed in spirit” (v. 19). 
All these phrases indicate that the poverty in question is more than 
mere material poverty. They describe people who wait confidently 
before God to fill all their needs. The psalmist’s words in vv. 9-11 are 
especially moving: 


Taste and see how good the Lord is; 
happy the man who takes refuge in him. 
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Fear the Lord, you his holy ones, 
for nought is lacking to those who fear him. 
The great grow poor and hungry; 
but those who seek the Lord want for no good thing. 

Similar parallels are found in Ps. 36/37. The psalmist, after the 
manner of the sages, gives advice about how to conduct oneself before 
God. He promises that while the wicked may be successful for a while 
(see v. 17), they will eventually be destroyed (vv. 9-10), and the 
“meek (a@nawim) shall possess the land” (v.11). While this blessing 
of the meek must here involve a material reward, the psalmist hardly 
envisions a state of riches for the meek. In fact, these meek are de- 
scribed in very religious terms throughout the Psalm. They are peo- 
ple “who wait for the Lord” (v. 9), “the just” (vv. 17, 21, 25, etc.), 
“the wholehearted” (vv. 18 and 37), “his faithful ones” (v. 28), “the 
man of peace” (v. 37), those who “take refuge in him” (v. 40). 

There are a number of other Psalms which speak explicitly of 
the anawim. Space prohibits further examples; however, one observa- 
tion is in order. The attitude of the poor penetrates many nooks 
and crannies of the Psalter, especially the Psalms of supplication and 
confidence. We need think only of Ps. 129/130 or Ps. 130/131 to 
appreciate this observation. 

It must be mentioned, if only in passing, that this notion of 
poverty is also found among the Qumranites. The members of the 
sect are sometimes called anawim and ebyonim. The Teacher of Justice 
calls himself an ebyon or an ani.** 

Our study has brought us to the threshold of the New Testament. 
We must briefly show how the Old Testament ideal of spiritual poverty 
was brought to its perfection.”* 

In his Infancy account, St. Luke presents Mary as the very em- 
bodiment of spiritual poverty. When Gabriel brought her the divine 
request, she answered with total surrender: “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord; be it done to me according to thy word” (Lk. 1:38). When 
Elizabeth congratulated her on her faith and the privilege of her 
maternity, she answered in words typical of the anawim (Lk. 1:46-55) ; 
she pointed immediately to the Lord who had done these great things 
for her, because He “regarded the lowliness (tapeinosin) of his hand- 
maid” (v. 48). She went on to recall that God has always acted in 
this way. He has always resisted the proud, the mighty, and the rich 
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for their self-sufficiency. He has always shown His mercy to those 
who fear Him, to the lowly and to the hungry. It was because Mary 
was the poorest of the. poor that God now shows His mercy once more 
to Israel in her.*° 


Jesus taught poverty of spirit and lived the life of a poor man. 
Almost automatic&lly the first beatitude comes to mind: “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit (ptochoi to pneumati), ...” (Mt. 5:3). The words 
“in spirit” are no doubt added by the evangelist to stress the aspect 
of spiritual poverty: they are “poor in spirit” who experience deep 
within their consciousness a great need for God. The subsequent beati- 
tudes (Mt. 5:4-10) are little more than a variation on the one theme 
of spiritual poverty.?° 

In Mt. 11:29 Jesus gives another lesson on poverty: “Learn from 
me, for I am meek (praus) and humble (tapeimos) of heart.” He 
identifies Himself with the anawim. If men imitate Him, their yoke 
will be easy and their burden light. In fact, they will come to know 
God as their Father (Mt. 11:25-30). 


The previous observation leads to the idea of Jesus’ life as a 
poor man. Jesus’ spiritual poverty is obvious throughout the Gospels: 
He is born in poverty, lives in poverty, dies in poverty. His spiritual 
poverty is evident, not only from the fact that He voluntarily lived 
without an abundance of this world’s goods, but also from His attitude 
of complete dependence on His Father and His kind condescension 
to men. 


But let us turn to St. Paul’s Epistles to see how he described 
the poverty of Christ. Here again one passage comes immediately to 
mind: “For you know the graciousness of our Lord Jesus Christ — 
how, being rich, he became poor (eptocheusen) for your sakes, that 
by his poverty (ptocheia) you might become rich” (2 Cor. 8:9).?” 
Paul uses these words to motivate the Corinthians to be generous in 
the collection he is taking up for the poor of Jerusalem. They are to 
imitate Christ who gave up the enjoyment of infinitely greater riches 
in order to take on a lowly human existence and to redeem man. Thus, 
with one stroke of his pen, Paul sums up the life, passion, and death 
of Christ in terms of poverty and demonstrates the value of this pov- 
erty for the redemption of mankind. Incidentally, in this matter of 
the collection, Paul also continues the Old Testament thought on 
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material poverty: the Gentile Christians should be generous to the 
poor of Jerusalem so that none of God’s people will have to suffer want. 


One more passage of Paul calls for comment. Phil. 2:5-8 is par- 
allel to 2 Cor. 8:9: “Have this mind in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who though he was by nature God, did not consider being equal 
to God a thing to be clung to, but emptied himself, taking the nature 
of a slave and being made like unto men. And appearing in the form 
of man, he humbled (etapeinosen) himself, becoming obedient to 
death, even to death on a cross.” The poverty of Jesus is underlined 
by several phrases: by emptying Himself, by becoming a slave, by 
being made like unto men, He shows the attitude of spiritual poverty 
toward men; by becoming obedient to death, He shows the attitude 
of spiritual poverty toward His Father. The text suggests also a com- 
parison with Adam and with the Servant of Yahweh. Adam had 
striven to become like God by an act of rebellion against God; Jesus 
chose to become man and eventually died for man in an act of obe- 
dience to His Father. Like the Servant, Jesus chose to be afflicted 
and submit Himself to harsh treatment (cf. Is. 53:4, 7) in order to 
save mankind. 


This summary is still inadequate. Many passages of the Old and 
New Testaments have been left unmentioned. Still, enough has been 
said to give a fairly well-rounded picture of the man who is spiritually 
poor. He is a man who recognizes his own nothingness and who looks 
to God for everything. He is open to God, willing to be used by God, 
completely abandoned to God. He fears God, believes in God, hopes 
in God, loves God, ever ready to do God’s will. While the Old Testa- 
ment poor man, recognizing that his cause is God’s cause, may be 
willing to hurl violent curses at his and God’s enemies, the New Testa- 
ment poor man is meek and humble of heart with Christ. The poor 
man will often be materially poor as well: material poverty is the 
fertile ground on which spiritual poverty can more easily grow; it is 
also a fitting sign of complete dependence on God, a dependence which 
will be brought to perfection only in the kingdom of God (see Mt. 5:3). 
If a spiritually poor man does have possessions, he is not possessive, 
but uses his gifts for the needy and for the spread of God’s kingdom. 


It now remains for us to trace more specifically the relationship 
between poverty and the covenant. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF POVERTY TO THE COVENANT?’* 


God’s covenant with His people means essentially that God has 
taken men into a communal relationship with Himself. This relation- 
ship is summed up perfectly in God’s words: “I will be your God, 
and you will be*my people” (Ly. 2671277 "cio x, 6-7 Oss2 225. ler: 
7:23; 11:4; 24:7; etc.). These words point to some kind of mutual 
possession of the covenant-partners, a relationship similar to that be- 
tween husband and wife. By the very nature of the case, this de- 
mands a surrender, a complete surrender of the human partner to 
God. To possess God and to be possessed by Him, whether in the 
Old Testament sense of being His special people or in the New Testa- 
ment sense of sharing His life, demands that a man give up all he 
is and has. As the New Testament would have it, he must “deny him- 
self and take up his cross and follow (Christ)” (Mk. 8:34). He must 
say and live the words of Francis: “My God and my All.” In a word, 
he must be poor. 

The acts by which the mutual relation between God and His peo- 
ple is expressed are often described in terms of the Hebrew word 
hesed. This word means “a deed of loyalty,” and is often translated 
as “steadfast love,” “kindness,” or “loyal attachment.” This in turn 
is based on the internal disposition of emeth, “fidelity, sense of loyalty.” 
God, of course, always shows Himself loyal and faithful (Pss. 56/57: 
11; 116/117: 2). Man shows himself loyal and faithful by honoring 
God alone and keeping all His moral laws and commands, especially 
the Decalogue (Ex. 19:5; 20:1-17; etc.). In other words, he demon- 
strates his loyalty by doing “what is right (mispat) and just (sedaqga)” 
(Ez. 18:5). Again, it is the poor man who lives up to the covenant 
(cf. So2:33 3212-133 Pss. 33/340 36/37 the Beatitudes tne Mts )e 

God makes His covenant purely out of His own gracious initiative 
(Gn. 15:9-18* 1721-8; Ex. 19:4-6: Jer, 31:31-33 Hz, $6:22-92; etc.: 
Mt. 26:28; Heb. 8:6-10; etc.). He chooses His covenant-people out 
of love (Dt: 7:8; 102155 Jn: S365 1) Jn. 4;95164" Gale 220] Rom: 
5:8), not because of their merits (Dt. 9:5; Ti. 3:4-7). To accept 
God’s covenant, a man must have deep faith and confidence in God, 
a willingness to be loved, recognizing that there is nothing, no merit 
or work of his own doing, that makes him lovable. He must accept the 
fact that he cannot buy God’s love. In fact, he must recognize he is 
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a sinner and needs God’s forgiving kesed (Pss. 129/130; etc.). He must 
be totally poor. 


The whole history of revelation and God’s covenant-relationship 
with men can be understood in terms of poverty. The precept of 
paradise was a demand on Adam to recognize that he could become 
like God only by acting in dependence on God. He refused to be poor 
and was punished (Gn. 3). Abraham followed the call of God and 
left everything, putting all faith and confidence in God. God made 
His covenant with Abraham (Gn. 12; 15; 17). The Israelites called 
on God in their poverty and oppression. God freed them and made 
His covenant with them (Ex.). Moses himself, perhaps because of 
his submission to God and his restraint before the opposition of Mar- 
iam and Aaron, is described as “by far the meekest (anaw) man on 
the face of the earth” (Nm. 12:3). David, too, despite his failings, 
was a “‘man according to (God’s) own heart” (1 Sm. 13:14) and sub- 
mitted to God and His prophets throughout his life. 


When it became clear that the kings and the nation as a whole 
were not living up to the covenant, the prophets began to speak of a 
remnant whom God’s mercy would deliver from the impending judg- 
ment (cf. Am. 5:15; Is. 4:2; 7:3; etc.). Gradually they came to see 
this remnant as the people of the future, a powerful and mighty nation, 
which would rule over the pagan nations and put its trust in God 
alone (Mi. 4:7-8; 5:6-7; So. 3:12-13). It is Sophonia (3:12-13) who 
identified this remnant with the humble and lowly. 

After Sophonia and particularly after the exile, the psalmists 
continued to develop the notion of spiritual poverty until Mary and 
her Son appear on the scene. Then Jesus, as the Servant of Yahweh 
and the meek king of Zacharia, establishes the new covenant by His 
redemptive work. And it is the poor who are called to partnership in 
this covenant. St. Paul sums it all up in 1 Cor. 1:26-31: 


For consider your own call, brethren; that there were not many 
wise according to the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble. 
But the foolish things of the world has God chosen to put to 
shame the ‘wise,’ and the weak things of the world has God 
chosen to put to shame the strong, and the base things of the 
world and the despised has God chosen, and the things that are 
not, to bring to naught the things that are; lest any flesh should 
pride itself before him. From him you are in Christ Jesus, who 
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has become for us God-given wisdom, and justice, and sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption; so that, just as it is written, ‘Let him 
who takes pride, take pride in the Lord.’ 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing essay is an attempt to capsulize a vast subject. 
It has been impossible to quote or even cite all the pertinent texts. 
Furthermore, any attempt to systematize biblical thought is liable to 
distortion. Nevertheless, the general picture should have some validity. 
Here we shall simply summarize some of the main points and state 
some further conclusions that this study suggests. 


1. There are a number of Hebrew and Greek words that are used 
to express the notion of poverty. Most of them were used originally to 
express some facet of material poverty. However, for the most part 
they can also be used to express spiritual poverty, the consciousness 
of one’s radical need for God. The Hebrew word anaw and the Greek 
word praus are almost always used with a spiritual connotation. On 
the other hand, even when all the above-mentioned words are used of 
spiritual poverty, there is almost always a presupposition of some kind 
of material poverty. 


2. There are three lines of thought about material poverty ex- 
pressed in the Bible: 


a. Poverty is a scandalous condition that should never exist in 
Israel. When, due to circumstances, someone is in need, the other 
members of the community should provide for him. This ideal was 
never realized. Because the rich oppressed the poor, the prophets 
became the champions of the poor. In some of the prophetic state- 
ments the poor are pronounced just in comparison with the rich. This 
judgment helped prepare the ground for the notion of spiritual poverty. 

b. Another line of thought sees poverty as a punishment for sin. 
While this notion can be discerned throughout the biblical tradition, 
it was never predominant. 

c. The third line of thought sees both riches and poverty as danger- 
ous states, since both can lead a man away from God. This notion is 
expressed in the Wisdom literature. 


3. Spiritual poverty became a religious ideal. Beginning probably 
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with Sophonia and developed extensively in the Psalms, poverty was 
seen to be the fundamental attitude that a man must have before 
God. The poor man is humble and lowly. He recognizes his nothing- 
ness and emptiness before God. He has deep reverence for God and 
looks to God for everything. He believes in God, hopes in God, loves 
God, serves God. When he sins, he turns to God for His forgiving 
mercy. Mary and Jesus are at the pinnacle of this whole development, 
and the New Testament brings the Old Testament ideal to perfection. 


4. In relation to the covenant, spiritual poverty appears as the 
fundamental attitude of the human partner. It expresses the ideal re- 
sponse of man to the call of God who graciously initiated the covenant- 
relationship and just as graciously lives in intimate contact with man. 
God offers all, and man can receive this all if he is spiritually poor. 


This whole treatment suggests some further reflections: 


5. St. Francis’ stress on poverty is seen to have deep roots in the 
Bible. A deeper appreciation of the biblical teaching should lead to 
a better practice of Franciscan poverty. 


6. The biblical teaching suggests the very real obligation on the 
part of those with means to take part in the war on poverty. 


7. The Church must be the Church of the Poor. Not only will 
she seek to alleviate the sufferings of the poor, but all her members 
from top to bottom will put total submission to God and humble 
service of others above everything else. 


8. Those who choose to live in material poverty must never make 
material poverty an end in itself. It must be a means of finding the 
kingdom of God and a sign of internal submission to God. 

Finally, with regard to the religious life in this age of renewal, 
let me make one further suggestion. Renewal can be achieved only 
by turning back to the sources and bringing them to bear on our 
modern situation. In reference to our present discussion, our own life 
of poverty must be renewed along the lines of the biblical notion of 
poverty. It seems that our poverty must be above all a deep con- 
sciousness of our need for God and a selfless meekness before our 
fellow men. This latter would involve our relationship with all men 
inside and outside the religious life. Within the religious life it would 
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affect all relationships: superior-subject, subject-superior, priest-cleric- 
brother, etc. If spiritual poverty would constantly kindle and rekindle 
these relationships, all the details of the vow of poverty and the virtue 
of charity to which it leads would tend to work themselves out. I 
leave it to others to elaborate on these suggestions. 


NOTES 


1 See Acts 2:44-45; 4:32. The life of poverty has, of course, been the 
ideal of many individuals, orders, and societies down through the centuries. 

2 See the Beatitudes in Mt. 5:3-12 and Lk. 6:20-23; also Mt. 19:21, 
par. Many of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church carried on the same 
teaching, and it has been brought to the fore in Vatican ITI. 

3 See Acts 3:25; Lk. 1:72; Mt. 26:28 par; Heb. 9:11-20; 10:1-18; Gal. 
4:22-31; 2 Cor. 3:6. 

4 For this section see especially F. Hauck & E. Bammel, ‘‘ Ptochos,’’ 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, VI, 885-915; A. George, 
““Pauvre,’’? Supplement au dictionnaire de la Bible, V, 387-406. 

5 A fine historical summary and evaluation of the essays on these two 
words can be found in P. van den Berghe, ‘‘ ‘ Ani et ‘ Anaw dans les Psaumes,’’ 
Le Psautier. Ses origines. Ses problémes littéraires. Son influence, ed. R. De 
Langhe, Orientalia et Biblica Lovaniensia, TV (Louvain, 1962). 

6 Van den Berghe, op. cit., pp. 276-277, summarizes Rahlfs’ position. 

7 Van den Berghe, 289-290, summarizes Birkeland’s position. 

8 Theologisches Worterbuch, VI, 888; see also van den Berghe, op. cit., 
p. 290. 

9 Van den Berghe, op. cit., pp. 275-277, 289-290. 

10 Ibid., pp. 274-279, 290. 

11 [bid., p. 277. 

12 Ibid., pp. 291-292. 

13 [bid., p. 281, summarizes the position of P. Humbert. 

14 Bammel, op. cit., p. 888. 

15 [bid., p. 889. 

16 This treatment can be found in George, op. cil., pp. 388-389. 

17 Ibid., pp. 395-396. 

18 See especially A. Gelin, Les pawvres de Yahvé (2nd ed.; Paris, 1953). 
This work is available in translation from the third revised edition by K. 
Sullivan under the title The Poor of Yahweh (Collegeville, Minn., 1964). Re- 
ferences will be to the second French edition, but with references to the Eng- 
lish in parenthesis. 

19 Ibid., pp. 13-29 (15-26). 

20 Tbid., 24 (23); the quotation is from the English translation. 

21 Ibid., pp. 24-27 (23-25); see also George, op. cit., p. 390. 

22 Gelin, op. cit., pp. 30-120 (27-90). 
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23 See George, op. cit., pp. 394-395, for a brief discussion, citations, and 
bibliography. 

24 See Gelin, op. cit., pp. 121-150 (91-110); George, op. cit., pp. 395-405. 

25 We might notice in passing that Mary’s words are full of allusions 
to the prophets and to the Psalms of the poor of the Old Testament. 

26 Again we can point out that there are allusions to the prophets and 
Psalms in several of the beatitudes. 

27 Here we would not insist on Paul’s use of words as a basis for under- 
standing this text of spiritual poverty. He generally prefers such words as 
tapeinophrosyne or prautes to express spiritual poverty. In this case it is the 
reality described rather than the vocabulary that suggests the notion of spirit- 
ual poverty. 

28 Two brief, but helpful, articles for this section are the articles on 
““Covenant’’ and ‘‘Grace’’ in Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Bible, translated 
and adapted by L. Hartman from A. van den Born’s Bijbels Woordenboek 
(2nd rev. ed., 1954-1957; New York, 1963). 


Discussion 


RAYNER VAN VURST, O.F.M. 


Fr. Hilarion’s paper has brought out rather clearly the value and 
real necessity of word-study in understanding the Bible. Knowing 
something of the history and use of words throws a great deal of 
light on the progress of revelation in the Bible. (Such studies have 
made a real contribution during the last hundred years to a “re- 
discovery of the Bible.”) 


The different lines of thought about poverty point up one of the 
real problems in understanding the Bible. The various authors of the 
books of the Bible wrote during different periods of time. Each au- 
thor had his own unique and individual background, interests, and 
point of view. When these factors are combined with the development 
of the language, the progress of revelation, and the ancient and often 
confusing Semitic mentality, it is easy to see that one cannot impose 
a well-defined system on their thought. We have to accept the Semitic 
authors for what they are, with their concrete and partial views of 
reality. 


But perhaps the most important thing about this paper is the 
material it provides for re-examining the notion of poverty. No doubt 
a more complete search of the Scriptures must be made than was 
possible within the compass of the paper just read. Nevertheless, the 
summary treatment of the subject with its emphasis on spiritual pov- 
erty as the response of man to the initiative of God helps to focus 
our attention on some of the basic characteristics of the poverty de- 
manded of Christians and especially of religious. The man of poverty 
“looks to God for everything. He is open to God, willing to be used 
by God, completely abandoned to God.” I would suggest that a long 
and serious look at the biblical source would do much more to vitalize 
our practice of poverty than a raft of rules and regulations. By all 
means, the latter are necessary to provide some concrete embodiment 
of our poverty. But the spirit must come from the mouth of God who 
has uttered His word in the Bible. 


tz 


The Old Testament Prophets, 
Their Faith and Teaching 


ERIC MAY, O.F.M.CAP. 


Just about midway in the history of the chosen people of God, 
some two hundred years after they had entered the Promised Land 
en masse, and about two hundred years before the first strong threats 
from the succession of empires to the northeast, Israel changed its 
status from a sacred alliance of tribes to a political kingdom. This 
had far-reaching results. No longer did Israel enjoy its unique position 
as a theocracy among the nations (though it did, of course, retain 
the Mosaic religion). No longer did the Decalogue and other ancient 
codes of religious laws hold pride of place over the federation of tribes. 
Now it was the king and his laws which governed the nation. Against 
this background, for a period almost co-extensive with the Israelite 
monarchy, the institution known as prophetism functioned among the 
people of God. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 


Who were these men whom we call prophets? We can answer the 
question partially with the help of etymology, and more effectively 
through an understanding of the development of Old Testament proph- 
etism. Only partially by etymology, because the word “prophet” (Latin: 
propheta; Greek: prophetes) is used loosely in the Old Testament to 
cover many disparate individuals: true prophets and false, writing and 
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non-writing, professional and vocational.t The Septuagint uses pro- 
phetes more than 250 times to translate the Hebrew word nadi.”* So the 
prophet is a prophetes; a nabi.’ The Greek noun can mean either “one 
who speaks beforehand (foretells)” or “one who speaks for (in place 
of) another.” Classical Greek uses the term almost always in the latter 
sense, rarely for predicting the future.® 

Concerning the term abi’ there is much modern controversy over 
its etymology and precise meaning.‘ It would seem to be a loanword 
from Akkadian, meaning “one who calls” or “one who has been called.” 
Be that as it may, it is the activity of the nabi in the Old Testament 
which gives us the truest indication of what the word means. The 
nabi is portrayed as “an enthusiastic (in the original sense of ‘possess- 
ed by a god’) ecstatic proclaimer of God’s praise and announcer of 
God’s revelation.”® Prophecies of the earlier nabis are described as 
accompanied by such phenomena as great excitement or ecstasy, play- 
ing of musical instruments, self-mutilation, and the like (cf. Nm. 11:25 
ff; 1 Sam. 10:5 ff; 18:10; 3 Kgs. 18:28-29).° So the basic Old Testa- 
ment concept of the prophetes/nabi’ was: one called by God to speak 
for Him, whether or not this was accompanied by ecstatic phenomena. 

A brief consideration of the development of Old Testament proph- 
etism will help clarify the issue and define the status, in particular, of 
the so-called classical (or literary, canonical, vocational) prophets in 
whom our interest centers.’ 


ORIGINS OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETISM 


Israel was not the originator of prophetism. Ecstatic prophesying 
was an institution common to most of the ancient Near Eastern reli- 
gions, and to some extent is still with us today.* Although later He- 
brew tradition designates five prominent pre-monarchic names as na- 
bis, it would seem best to say that the earliest ecstatic form of proph- 
ecy in Israel coincided with settlement of the Twelve Tribes in Canaan, 
and that it came to prominence at Samuel’s time possibly as a reaction 
against the Canaanite nabism of the prophets of Baal (3 Kgs. 18).?° 


EARLY, PRE-CLASSICAL NABISM 


From the Old Testament we get the following composite picture of 
earlier nabism in Israel.'' From Samuel’s time (11th cent.) to that of 
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Elias and Eliseus (9th cent.), nabis lived in groups known as “son of the 
nabis” (3 Kgs. 20:35; 4 Kgs. 2:3 ff; 5:22; 9:1), each group under a 
leader such as Samuel (1 Sm. 19:20) or Eliseus (4 Kgs. 4:38; 6:1) 
who was addressed as “master” (4 Kgs. 6:5) or “father” (4 Kgs. 6:21; 
8:9; 13:14). The nabis seem to have lived a kind of community life 
and were supported by free-will offerings of the people (4 Kgs. 4:8-42; 
5:22). Some were married (4 Kgs. 4:1). A hairy mantle and leather 
loincloth were distinguishing features of their calling (Za. 13:4; 4 Kgs. 
1:8; cf. Mt. 3:4). When the spirit of God came upon these men 
they prophesied, or as 1 Sam. 10:6-9 puts it, they became ‘‘different 
men,” i.e. they fell into an abnormal psychic state, sometimes singing 
(1 Sm. 10:5), sometimes crying aloud in frenzy and mutilating them- 
selves (as did the nabis of Baal: 3 Kgs. 18:28; cf. also Za. 13:6), and 
at times stripping themselves naked (1 Sm. 19:24; cf. Is. 20:2; Mi. 
1:8). The state of rapture which frequently resulted gave the nabis 
the appearance of madness (cf. Jer. 29:26; 4 Kgs. 9:11), a phenome- 
non which could be quite contagious (1 Sm. 10:10; 19:20-24). 

Hebrew nabism in its earlier stages had much in common with 
pagan nabism, especially group-ecstaticism. That some of these nabis 
are condemned in Scripture as false prophets, self-deceived and acting 
at cross purposes to the will of Yahweh, should not obscure the fact 
that other nabis, under the leadership of Elias and Eliseus, championed 
Yahweh worship against Baal worshippers (3 Kgs. 18; 20:35-42), 
sparked the revolt against the cruel Omrid rulers of Samaria (4 Kgs. 
9), and helped preserve the true worship of Yahweh in Israel. 

We must also call attention to those Hebrew nabis called “cultic 
prophets” or ‘“‘court prophets.” Individuals rather than heads or mem- 
bers of groups, they functioned usually at the royal court (and per- 
haps also in the temple), something like the wise men attached to 
ancient Near Eastern courts (cf. Gn. 41:8; Is. 19:3 ff; Dn. 1:20). 
We find such nabis attached to David’s court, and probably that of Saul 
and Josaphat, in order to transmit God’s decision to the king.” It is 
these nabis, above all, who are often referred to as the professional 
prophets. 


CLASSICAL NABISM: 
THE WRITING PROPHETS 


From the eighth century on we discern in Israel a religious move- 
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ment, led by men like Amos, Osee, Isaia, Jeremia, Ezechiel, which 
quickened, developed and deepened Yahwehism in its original purity. 
These were indeed men who spoke and wrote for God, predicting, 
threatening, promising, men whose words and actions are to a large 
extent preserved in the canonical books which bear their names. 


Along with classical prophetism, the older nabism (professional 
prophecy) continued right into the post-exilic period. With the rise 
of the classical or vocational prophets came a clash between the two 
forms of prophetism. Some of the classical prophets seem to have con- 
demned professional nabism as a whole, as is demonstrated by the 
remark of Amos (7:12): “I am no nabi, nor the son of a nabi.”’* 
Not that the battle was completely and continuously drawn between 
professional and vocational prophets. Eichrodt notes evidence of fre- 
quent friendly contact between the two groups, and adds: 


Indeed, at times when it was a matter of standing up for the 
exclusive worship of Yahweh against a syncretistic religious 
policy on the part of the king, nabism swung into the same 
battle line. Conversely, we should not fail to recognize that in 
many respects there was a close connection between the cham- 
pions of classical prophecy and the older prophetic movement, 
even though, under the influence of the often embittered struggle 
between the two groups, it is easy enough to overlook it in one’s 
interpretation.** 


Authors today discuss the likenesses and differences between older 
nabism and classical prophecy. Among the similarities, some authors 
mention external factors such as outward appearance and a set man- 
ner of delivering oracles.*° Modern authors are at odds as to how far 
the ecstaticism of nabism perdured in classical prophecy, but the con- 
sensus seems to be that it is little in evidence among the canonical 
prophets.*® The most important similarity seems to lie in championship 
of exclusive worship of Yahweh, evidenced in the better elements of 
nabism and in the classical prophets en bloc. 

How did classical prophetism differ from the older type of nabism, 
and indeed from the seers and southsayers of the pagan world? The 
characteristics usually given for the classical prophet are: integrity and 
holiness of life; the furthering of ethical monotheism and agreement 
with traditional Mosaic doctrine; greater emphasis on the spoken and 
written word; sometimes the working of miracle or the fulfillment of 
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prophecies within the prophet’s own lifetime; and not least, the proph- 
et’s absolute certainty of his special call to speak for God (e.g. Am. 
7:14-16; Is. 6:1-13; Jer. 20:7-10; Ez. 1-3). It will readily be recog- 
nized that some of the outstanding earlier nabis (Samuel, Elias, Eliseus, 
Nathan) shared these traits, but in the main they serve to distinguish 
classical prophetism from ecstatic nabism, and certainly to set the 
true prophet apart from the false. 


Repeatedly the writing prophets lash out at the nabis of their 
own time as false prophets.'? Sophonia exclaims that Jerusalem’s nabis 
are “insolent, treacherous men” (3:4). Michea accuses them of venal- 
ity, calling them “the prophets who lead my people astray; who, 
when their teeth have something to bite, announce peace, but when 
one fails to put something in their mouth, proclaim war against him” 
(3:5; cf. 3:11). There are passages which condemn nabis for suiting 
their prophecies to the pleasure of the people (Is. 30:10; Jer. 5:31; 
Mi. 2:11). More than once Jeremia calls them adulterers (23:14; 
29:23),'® while Isaia refers to them as drunkards (28:7). Jeremia 
(23:14) and Ezechiel (13:22) blame the nabis for siding with the wick- 
ed so that they do not mend their ways; of trying to get the people 
to forget Yahweh’s name (Jer. 23:27); and of deceiving the Israelites 
with false visions of peace and prosperity (Jer. 23:32; 29:8; Ez. 
13:10). Harsh as these indictments might be, however, it need not 
be assumed that later nabism was in bad faith em masse. There are 
texts which consider the nabis as intermediaries between Yahweh and 
His people (e.g. Za. 7:12). And there are those other texts, difficult 
texts, which seem to indicate that Yahweh purposely let the false 
prophets go astray (cf. Jer. 4:9-10; Ez. 14:9; 3 Kgs. 22:23). Fathers 
Hartmann and Van den Born, after rejecting the indentification of false 
prophets with Heilspropheten (prophets of peace and prosperity) and 
true prophets with Unheilspropheien (prophets of doom), conclude: 


The real difference between the two kinds of prophets [false 
and true] lies in the concepts which each kind had of God and 
His covenant. The false prophets, like the people, thought that 
Yahweh was bound by His covenant with Israel unconditionally 
and perpetually; they forgot that Yahweh is a God of morality, 
who had entered into the covenant of His own accord and as 
an act of pure grace, more for the moral and religious welfare 
of His people than for their material and national prosperity, 
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and that Yahweh would therefore bring misery and not hap- 
piness as long as Israel refused to be converted to Him. This 
is precisely the teaching of all the true prophets.’° 


It is true prophets, the classical, vocational, writing prophets with 
whom we are concerned in the rest of the paper. 


FAITH AND TEACHING OF THE CLASSICAL PROPHETS 
IN GENERAL 


The classical prophets were Israelites of varying backgrounds and 
culture, called by God at critical periods in Israel’s history to speak 
for Him with His authority. At a time when so many official ministers 
of the covenant, kings and priests, were failing in their duties, God 
spoke through His prophets. He reminded the nation of its covenant 
with Himself through Moses, of its duties in the field of morality, of 
the relative value of external religious worship. And through the proph- 
ets He also promoted the nation’s messianic hopes. The faith and 
teaching of classical prophetism, therefore, is frequently outlined under 
the three headings: monotheism, morality and messianism.?° 

The great prophets were reformers, not innovators. They were 
the religious and moral teachers for their contemporaries. The first 
commandment was their leitmotif: “I, Yahweh, am your God. You 
shall have no other gods beside me” (Ex. 20:2-3). Yahweh was “the 
Holy One of Israel” and expected moral holiness in the people especial- 
ly chosen by Him. Mere external sacrifice, no matter how frequent 
or abundant, would not take the place of a moral life. The prophets 
defended social justice and charity; they inveighed against those who 
profited at the expense of their poorer brethren. Prophetical sermons 
were usually addressed to the people, asking of each a personal com- 
mitment to Yahweh, since membership in the chosen people was not 
of itself a guarantee of salvation. 

The precise relationship of classical prophets to Hebrew cult is 
still debated. An earlier extreme position had viewed the vocational 
prophet as strictly anti-cult. A recent extreme theory would identify 
classical prophetism with cult prophetism. Both opinions have been 
modified, correctly, by modern scholars.2* We have already seen that 
there were cult prophets among the nabis. As for the classical prophets, 
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it is true that in their polemic against unworthy sacrifices of their day 
they used strong language to show Yahweh’s displeasure with such a 
manner of worship. But they were not against cult or liturgy as such.?? 
Sometimes, what Amos and Osee condemned was paganized cult, re- 
plete with harlotry, which worshipped Yahweh as a nature god (Am. 
2:7 ff; Os. 4:8 ff; 6:9 ff; 8:5 ff; cf. Ez. 16:16-19). At other times 
the prophets condemned mere externalism of rite and sacrifice which 
had no true relationship to interior morality and justice. Thus in 
Am. 5:21-27 Yahweh exclaims: 


I hate, I spurn your feasts. I take no pleasure in your solemn- 
ities; your cereal offerings I will not accept, nor consider your 
stall-fed peace offerings. Away with your noisy songs! I will 
not listen to the melodies of your harps. But if you would offer 
me holocausts, then let justice surge like water, and goodness 
like an unfailing stream. Did you bring me sacrifices for forty 
years in the desert, O house of Israel? You will carry away 
Sakkuth, your king, and Kaiwan, your star god, the images 
that you have made for yourselves; for I will exile you beyond 
Damascus, say I the Lord, the God of hosts by name. 


(Cf. also Os. 7:1 ff; 4:1 ff). And we find the same attitude towards 
cult expressed by Isaia (1:10-16; 29:23), Michea (6:6-8) and Jeremia 
(7:21 ff). However, as proof that the great prophets were not against 
cult on principle, we have to remember their high regard for the 
Temple as Yahweh’s dwelling (e.g. Jer. 7:7-11; indirectly in Am. 1:2), 
and for its liturgy (Is. 30:29; Jer. 33:11). Nor can we forget that 
both Aggai and Zacharia encouraged the Temple’s rebuilding. Further- 
more, both Isaia and Michea approved the reform of Ezechia which 
largely affected cult. And Osee implied that cessation of sacrifice 
during the exile would be but temporary (3:4-5; 9:4).?8 


FAITH AND TEACHING IN PARTICULAR 


To consider the faith and teaching of classical prophetism is to 
get a better idea of the impact the prophets had on Israel’s history. 
We already have a general concept of the burden of their sermons 
and writings. We can now consider the subject matter of classical 
prophetism in a more particularized way. 

The great prophets were men of their times and their times were 
hectic. Well aware of Israel’s repeated infidelity to its covenant with 
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Yahweh, the prophets interpreted history not only in terms of the 
present, but in terms of the future. They saw Israel standing, as it 
were, between two Egypts, two exiles. What the nation had been prior 
to the exodus, she would be again. The immediate future was dark 
with impending tragedy — and that tragedy, like the great formative 
event of redemption from Egypt, would also be the work of Yahweh. 
Nevertheless, these prophets also foresaw a second deliverance from 
Egypt as a manifestation of God’s mercy in behalf of a faithful remnant. 

Seven concepts found in Old Testament prophetism give us a 
deeper appreciation of the faith and teaching of the classical prophets. 
One of them, that of the Word of Yahweh and symbolic act, is com- 
mon to all the canonical writings. Most of the other concepts: election 
and covenant, rebellion, judgment, compassion, and redemption, are 
found in a well-integrated form in Os. 11. The last, consummation, is 
found particularly but not exclusively in Deutero-Isaia.** 


Word of Yahweh, and Symbolic Act 


Even among pre-classical nabis prior to Amos, the Word of Yah- 
weh was considered as something dynamic, as an efficacious entity 
containing and releasing divine power to accomplish itself, to bring 
to pass what it says. Among the canonical prophets it takes on deeper 
meaning in the light of the prophets’ sense of vocational committment, 
of having been overpowered by the Word of Yahweh. “The lion roars,” 
says Amos (3:8), “who will not be afraid! The Lord God speaks — 
who will not prophesy!” The Word of Yahweh committed to a prophet 
had to be spoken, regardless of cost, and it would come to pass. Jere- 
mia complained: ‘““You duped me, O Lord, and I let myself be duped; 
you were too strong for me, and you triumphed. All the day I am 
an object of laughter; everyone mocks me. Whenever I speak, I must 
cry out, violence and outrage is my message; the word of the Lord 
has brought me derision and reproach all the day. I say to myself, I 
will not mention him, I will speak in his name no more. But then it 
becomes like fire burning in my heart, imprisoned in my bones. I 
grow weary holding it in, I cannot endure it” (20:7-9). If elsewhere 
in the Old Testament a human being’s word in certain circumstances 
(such as the cursing of Balaam, Nm. 22—25, or the blessing of Isaac, 
Gn. 27) was considered unretractable, as releasing power beyond re- 
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call, how much more the Word of Yahweh in the mouth of the proph- 
tee 

A symbolic act commanded by Yahweh had the same sense of 
urgency for the prophet. It was but a vivid extension of Yahweh’s 
Word, and it held a peculiarly realistic meaning for the Oriental mind 
(e.g. Jer. 13:1-11). Whether in word or in act it was Yahweh an- 
nouncing His will, passing His judgment, irrespective of the prophet 
(and the prophet’s feelings) who spoke or acted. Coupling this con- 
cept with the ancient Israelite idea of corporate personality and respon- 
sibility, we can understand better what it must have meant for the 
prophets to bring the Word of Yahweh to their own people, particularly 
when the oracle was one of doom. 


Election and Covenant 


Israel was a chosen people. From Moses on, the Israelites were 
quite conscious of this. Yahweh had sealed this election by a covenant, 
a treaty, a working contract in which He, the elector, assumed con- 
crete responsibilities while the (vassal) electees freely undertook re- 
sponsibilities in return.?° By various analogies the classical prophets 
show keen awareness of this election/covenant. They depict Yahweh’s 
relationship to Israel by the images of father/son (Os. 11; Is. 1:2), 
owner/vineyard (Is. 5:1-7), shepherd/flock (Ez. 34:11 ff; Is. 40:11), 
potter/clay (Jer. 18; cf. Is. 29:16), and predominantly, husband/wife 
(e.g. Is. 54:5; Jer. 2:1-7; Ez. 16; and, of course, Osee). Hence it is 
an amazing thing that the great prophets seem deliberately to have 
avoided reference to the covenant by its proper name, berith. Authors 
have conjectured that this was done to counteract current misinterpre- 
tations which looked on the covenant as a guarantee of Israel’s pros- 
perity quite apart from the nation’s own actions.”’ Be that as it may, 
we find the prophets reminding the people to do good and avoid evil 
because of their free election by Yahweh, and because of the covenant’s 
demands in terms of morality if that covenant is to remain.”* 


Rebellion 


It is clear in classical prophetism that Yahweh’s concern reached 
out beyond Israel to other nations, who were not by nature different 
from Israel (cf. Am. 9:7; Is. 19:24). Yet it was Israel which stood 
at the center of God’s concern, and the prophets presuppose a different 
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quality in the Yahweh-Israel relationship than in the Yahweh-nations 
relationship. In Yahweh’s name Amos proclaims to the Israelites: 
“Vou alone have I favored more than all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish you for your crimes” (3:2). The pagan nations 
had also strayed from God and they would be punished (cf. chapters 
against the nations in Is. 13-23; Jer. 46-51; Ez. 25-32). But 
Israel’s rebellion based on pride and infidelity was something special, 
and special punishment would be forthcoming. (For a few of the more 
bitter indictments of Israel, cf. Is. 1:2-18; Jer. 2:4-13; Ez. 16). 


Judgment 

Yahweh’s judgment on sinful Israel, His punishing her in so severe 
a manner (figuratively, a return to Egypt), would render satisfaction 
to His outraged holiness and justice. This would balance the scales 
between Him and Israel once more. For the classical prophets, then, 
the successive exiles of the northern and southern Hebrew kingdoms 
the successive exiles of the northern and southern Hebrew kingdoms are 
divine judgment. In terms which at times are based on current judicial 
practice in Israel, the prophets point out that it is Yahweh who ac- 
cuses, who gives the verdict, who is Himself responsible for executing 
judgment against rebellious Israel (cf. Is. 1:2-18 ff; 3:13; Os. 4:1; 
Mi. 6:1 ff).2° However much they may have mourned the disaster 
they threatened in the name of Yahweh, the great prophets used strong 
and straightforward language in pronouncing judgment (e.g. Is. 22:14; 
30:12-14). And they also made it clear that the purpose of the judg- 
ment was not a striking out in blind anger, not a total annihilation 
of the people, but a cleansing of the remnant with whom Yahweh could 
resume an intimate relationship. 


Compassion 

Despite those authors who look upon all classical prophets as Un- 
heilspropheten, none of these men, not even Amos it would seem, bore 
a message of unconditional doom, nor yet of total doom.*° For them, 
rebellion and judgment in the context of election/covenant simulta- 
neously evoked Yahweh’s compassion and redemption. The two He- 
brew words used most frequently by classical prophets for Yahweh’s 
compassion, are #esed and some form of the root rkm. Thus in Jer. 
16:5b Yahweh tells, the prophet: “I have taken away my peace from 
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this people . . . my steadfast love [hesed| and mercy [rachamin].”** 
The element of Yahweh’s compassion and mercy is manifest in many 
beautiful texts in the great prophets, particularly in the analogy of 
the new marriage covenant in Osee. After Israel shall have been pun- 
ished for her unfaithfulness, Yahweh will say to her: “I will espouse 
you to me forever: I will espouse you in right and in justice, in love 
and in mercy; I will espouse you in fidelity, and you shall know the 
Lord” (Os. 2:21-22). See also Jer. 3:12; 31:3; Is. 54:7-10. Despite 
dark clouds on the political and religious horizon, the classical proph- 
ets had an unshakeable faith in Yahweh’s loving-kindness. 


Redemption 


Classical prophetism also showed its great faith in the re-birth, 
the re-creation, the re-establishment of Israel. Though the prophets 
envision a second Egypt, they are also confident of another exodus, 
another historical redemption. How graphically this is expressed in 
Ezechiel’s vision of the dry bones of the nation reunited and revivified 
at the command of Yahweh (ch. 37)! How consoling the promise of 
new redemption in Is. 51:9-11. How moving the prophetical references 
to a surviving remnant from which a new Israel would arise to serve 
Yahweh faithfully, as in Is. 7:3 [Shear-Jashub: “a remnant will re- 
turn”]; 10:21; cf. Am. 3:12; 9:8-10. How generous the new covenant 
as described by Jeremia: 


The days are coming, says the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Juda. It 
will not be like the covenant I made with their fathers the day 
I took them by the hand to lead them forth from the land of 
Egypt; for they broke my covenant, and I had to show myself 
their master, says the Lord. I will place my law within them, 
and write it upon their hearts; I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. No longer will they have need to teach 
their friends and kinsmen how to know the Lord. All, from 
the least to the greatest, shall know me, says the Lord, for I 
will forgive their evil-doing and remember their sin no more. 
(31:31-34) 


Why this redemption, this second chance? Because Yahweh so willed 
it, say the prophets (Ez. 36:22-25, 32; Is. 48:11). 
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Consummation 


What was to follow upon the second redemption? It is not strange 
at all that we find the classical prophets looking ahead to the future 
— not only to the dark days that lay immediately ahead, but to the 
glorious days that would come after. And so the prophets whom God 
used to add to the progress of revelation, made their contribution to 
the development of messianism.*” 


God had chosen Israel to serve the purpose of a divine dispensa- 
tion for mankind. This the prophets knew. They shared the vague 
soteriological messianic views of their contemporaries. More than that, 
they enlarged on the idea of a dynastic or royal messianism, and to 
an extent (although their views were necessarily limited) contributed 
to the image of a personal Messiah. 

The belief that at some future date restored Israel would be the 
vehicle of spiritual regeneration and great happiness for all nations, 
and that all nations would worship one God, was quite unique to 
Israel. We find this theme frequently enough in the classical proph- 
ets.°* Isaia, for example, envisions all nations climbing Mt. Sion so 
that Yahweh might instruct them in His ways (2:3; 11:10; cf. Mi. 
4:1-4). He foresees that the messianic kingdom will consist of pagan 
nations (represented by the two powers Assyria and Egypt) along 
with Israel (19:23-25). According to Sophonia (2:11) all the coast- 
lands of the nations will adore Yahweh and serve Him in harmony 
(3:9). Jeremia says much the same (3:17; 12:14-17; 16:19). And 
this conviction reaches fullest fruit in Deutero-Isaia (Is. 45:14, 23; 
59:19; cf. 51:4-5). 

Dynastic messianism is a name commonly given to Israel’s hopes, 
from the tenth century on, as she looked to King David’s dynasty as 
God’s chosen means through which her hopes would be fulfilled. Its 
origin lies in the nabi Nathan’s promise to David that his dynasty 
would live forever (2 Sm. 7:8-16; 1 Par. 17:7-14; cf. Ps. 88:27). 
David was considered the ideal king. God’s promises to Abraham 
and to David had been absolute. So when the great prophets looked 
ahead to the new and perfect messianic kingdom it was in terms of 
a “new David,” a king in David’s line who would bring them the 
peace, the morality, the victory they dreamed about (cf. Os. 3:5; Jer. 
30:8-9; Ez. 34:23-24; 37:24-25). In fact this new David would be a 
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prince fo peace, and his attributes are described at times in super- 
humaneterms, (Ts.0971-6; 11:1-9° Jer, 23:5. ff.; Ez. 17222-25- 33: 
23-24) .*4 

As time passed, and so many unworthy kings succeeded one 
another on the throne of Juda, gradual disillusionment with this idea 
of a great messianic dynasty seems to have set in. It is uncertain just 
how soon the disenchantment was complete, but surely the overthrow 
of Jerusalem (587) and dissolution of the Judean dynasty had a de- 
cisive effect. Along with the bitter lesson of exile from homeland, 
royal messianism changed from concern with the Davidic dynasty to 
concern with one special descendant of David: hence, personal mes- 
sianism. 

Did personal messianism begin with Isaia? There is much dispute 
about some of his messianic texts, their dating, interpretation, and the 
like. We have, for example, the famous Emmanuel prophecies (cer- 
tainly Proto-Isaian: 7:10-17; 8:8-10; 9:1-6; probably also 4:2 and 
11:1-9), in which Isaia paints a portrait not only of the messianic 
kingdom but of Messiah as well. Closely united with the “Virgin Birth” 
prophecy (Is. 7:14) is Mi. 4:1 in which Michea specifies Bethlehem 
as Messiah’s birthplace (although some modern authors prefer to see 
here merely another reference to His Davidic descent). Deutero-Isaia, 
who gives such a glorious and consoling picture of restored Israel, also 
introduces a new and somber note into Old Testament messianism: 
the Servant of Yahweh who suffers for His people and their redemp- 
tion (Is. 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13 — 53:12). Zacharia (9:9) 
stresses the meekness of the Messiah. And of course, there is the Son 
of Man text in Dn. 7:13-14 which also brings out the individuality 
of Messiah. 

These, then, were the classical prophets of Israel; this was their 
faith, this was their teaching. Did they succeed in their God-appointed 
task, or were they failures? Perhaps we can answer that best in the 
words of one modern author: 


In the long run, despite numerous setbacks, the prophets did 
succeed. Israel never succumbed wholly to idolatry. Never did 
all of her people degenerate to empty formalism in worship. 
Never did the nation as a whole completely forget its Mosaic 
past and its messianic future. There was always and at every 
period of Israel’s history a hard core of dedicated faithful, a 
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remnant indeed, but a true people of God, a spiritual Israel. 
These were the fruit of the prophets’ otherwise futile efforts. 
They were a seed-bearing group as well, the group from whom 
would come those Jews of the time of Christ who would be the 
bridge between the old Israel of the Mosaic Covenant and the 
new Israel of the Christian dispensation.*° 


NOTES 
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Reflections on the 
History of the Decalogue 


AUGUSTINE T. PATRICK, O.F.M.CONV. 


Biblical morality seems to be structured in great measure around 
a short summary of principles: the Ten Commandments. In effect 
the Old Testament faith finds its originality in the transcendent Lord 
who reveals Himself in His moral demands upon a people He chooses 
and binds to His future designs for mankind. The Decalogue, as the 
direct words of Yahweh, was fittingly placed at the very core of this 
election and covenant of Israel in the soul-searing theophany of Sinai. 
This moral and religious ensemble eminently expressed the religion 
of Moses. Later prophets and teachers hearkened back to the purity 
of these origins as the necessary framework of their own doctrines. 
Thus, scriptural tradition is unanimous in ascribing to the Decalogue 
an essential part within the whole structure of God’s revelation to 
Israel, fulfilled and perfected in the revelation of Christ. 


QUESTIONS OF METHOD 


But the Decalogue did have a beginning. It has undergone a 
complex history. That additions were made to the original list, that 
even this original or primitive form itself was perhaps reworded and 
perfected are possibilities which must be reckoned with. The unique 
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place the Decalogue now has in the Books of Exodus (20:1-17) and 
Deuteronomy (5:6-21) shows of itself why these changes would have 
actually happened. If the Mosaic origin of the Decalogue is a serious 
historical position, there is little doubt that such a legacy has deeply 
penetrated the later legislation and moral teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. For this reason any attempt to disengage the decisive moments 
in the history of this code of moral and religious principles is a deli- 
cate task. This essay will make some reflections upon such decisive 
moments without pretending to be a final or even a complete survey 
of the subject. 


In order to distinguish clearly the actual historical origin from 
the varied literary history of the Decalogue, the exegete must stress 
an analysis of the important terms, the amplifications and the wider 
contexts of the present pericopes of Ex. 20:1-17 and Dt. 5:6-21.1 Sucha 
word-for-word exegesis balances out a legitimate employment of the 
methods of literary and form criticism. In this way the ground is pre- 
pared for a comparative study of the actual content of the Decalogue 
as it was understood at particularly significant historical periods. This 
would vastly clarify the analogy many authors have recently made 
between the Decalogue and the stipulations of the ancient Hittite 
vassal treaties.2 Similarly, the practice of subtracting later amplifi- 
cations from the present texts we have, in order to arrive at a primitive 
Mosaic form of the Decalogue, would take on greater significance and 
perhaps suggest the theological processes at play. in these later ampli- 
fications. We are thus in a position to arrive at a descriptive literary 
setting of the recent and the ancient aspects of the Ten Command- 
ments. And as a result we may offer certain concrete indications of 
its true place in the scriptural revelation. 


Once we have admitted a history and development of the sense 
of the Decalogue, there are wide possibilities of discovering the vital 
circumstances (Sitz im Leben) of the changes which went into its 
present redaction. The study of the Hittite treaties, just referred to, 
is one example. Another popular approach is a temple proclamation 
of Yahweh’s word in the person of a priest at a feast renewing the 
alliance. Perhaps the tribes of Israel annually renewed their amphi- 
tyonic covenant already in a pre-monarchic feast. According to some 
authors, this feast, often considered to be held at the natural amphi- 
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theatre of Sichem, seems to have had the proclamation of the law as 
one of its major elements.* 


Such hypotheses concerning the Sitz im Leben are of undeniable 
value in helping to explain the influx of oral and written traditions 
into the present literary redaction of the Decalogue. They also high- 
light the form and legal genre of the commandments. But of them- 
selves, particularly at the present state of our information concerning 
Israelite covenant forms and festal celebrations, they do not necessarily 
augment the historical certitude of the antiquity of the Decalogue. 
They may result in some undemonstrated generalities and risk the de- 
ception of explaining everything. But we are obliged to take a stand 
of some kind. In short, we would favor a priestly or levitical procla- 
mation of categorical law as a working hypothesis. A proclamation of 
our Decalogue, much as it now appears in Ex. 20:1-17, may well have 
made up an integral part of the temple liturgy. Many today believe 
some ancient type of liturgy is actually at the basis of our present 
Sinai narratives (cf. Ex. 19-20: 21; and 24:3-8).4 Despite the var- 
ious levels of redaction in these narratives, their whole intent is to 
culminate in a solemn proclamation of Yahweh’s word to Moses and 
thereby to the people. This divine word seems to have been the Ten 
Commandments, even at the oldest level of redaction. 


Therefore, let it be said once and for all that an identification of 
the Decalogue by pinning it down to a rectilinear view of the Penta- 
teuch sources in the manner of the Graf-Wellhausen theory is a vain 
literary task. We may say the Decalogue is Elohist, but the command- 
ments along with their amplifications could and probably do have 
characteristics of all four classic Pentateuch sources. Besides, at the 
present time critics of the Pentateuch are less prone to make hasty 
judgments as to the literary redaction of a pericope and its strict his- 
torical setting. The apparent secondary character of a text is often 
due more to years and even centuries of oral and written tradition than 
to any well-defined source produced within a specific period. Conse- 
quently, let us concentrate upon a broader literary history of the Deca- 
logue which probably spans some six and a half centuries, i.e. from 
Mosaic times to the period of the Babylonian exile. This kind of literary 
history seems to offer relative dating possibilities, rather than the 
absolute dating of sources held dear by earlier critics. 
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THE WORD-SOURCES OF THE DECALOGUE 


Our reflections thus far, largely devoted to questions of method, 
bring us to an important observation concerning the history of the 
Decalogue. There exists a true theology of these religious and moral 
principles in priestly sources, such as the Code of Holiness, and also 
in the Book of Deuteronomy and among prophets. It would be au- 
dacious to attempt a strict chronology of the theological developments. 
But there seems to be little doubt of its critical value in presenting 
the exegetical prerequisites for a synthesis of the revealed doctrine 
concerning the nature of morality in the Old Testament. It is our con- 
viction that the bulk of the evidence shows that it was in fact “a 
primitive Mosaic Decalogue” which served as the starting point and 
the very core of that morality. This is to affirm that the theology of 
the Decalogue marks so many turning points in the history and de- 
velopment of the primitive form. 

Aside from Dt. 4:13 and Ex. 34:28, there are no explicit refer- 
ences to the “ten words.” Even Ex. 34:28 in the present redaction 
obviously refers to the cultural decalogue (vv. 14-26) and not at all 
to the Ten Commandments of Ex. 20. But this cannot be used as an 
argument against the existence of the Decalogue at a very early date. 
It is precisely in the fact that the primitive form has taken such deep 
roots into the legal structure and the doctrinal teaching of legislators 
and prophets alike that we find the positive proof for the complete re- 
jection of either a priestly or prophetical invention of the Decalogue. 
This does not, however, by any means exclude later re-readings of the 
primitive form, rather it makes them imperative. A detailed verifica- 
tion of this theology of the Decalogue would take us beyond the limits 
of this treatment, but we shall point out some major elements worthy 
of consideration. 

The scriptural sources for the theology of the Decalogue are wide- 
spread as is often true of many theological subjects of the Old Testa- 
ment. The most famous references to the Decalogue are in Osee (4:2) 
and Jeremia (7:9). We may easily add the clearly poetical reference 
in Ps. 81:10-11. Naturally, the content of such major religious and 
ethical topics such as we find in the Decalogue is very prevalent in 
all stages of Old Testament literature. For our purpose here of show- 
ing that it is actually the Decalogue we know which is in cause, we 
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shall resume some of the data on the important words of each of the 
Ten Commandments. This very brief survey will suffice to affirm 
that a very dynamic theology of the Ten Commandments was practiced 
in Israel. 


1. Other gods. There are frequent appearances of ‘other gods” in 
Deuteronomy (19 times) and in Jeremia (18 times) compared with 
29 times outside of these two books. The importance of the phrase for 
the theology of Deuteronomy and Jeremia is undoubtable. Without 
going into too much detail, we may make a few observations of the 
peculiarities of this theology in these two books and elsewhere. Jere- 
mia and Deuteronomy appear closely allied. The first citation of “other 
gods” in Deuteronomy appears conspicuously in the Decalogue itself, 
Dt. 5:7. There are no clearly evident repetitions of the First Command- 
ment. But the situation seems to be one in which the prohibition of 
other gods is presumed known and the Commandment is either threaten- 
ed or actually being broken. The prohibition is often in a context re- 
calling exclusiveness of the Sinai covenant with Yahweh (e.g. Jgs. 2: 
12, 17, 19; and 10:13). In the texts using the phrase “other gods” 
we are usually always in the same immediate context as the Decalogue. 
The exodus from Egypt is the principal motif for observance.’ To 
bow down and serve other gods is an evil abomination. Often specific 
acts of forbidden worship are mentioned. The Book of Deuteronomy 
usually has an added note of atonement and prayer for mercy. But 
here the anger of Yahweh is much more prevalent than the jealousy 
motive as in the amplification of our present Decalogue text. 


” 


2. “Graven idols.’”’ This term is widely believed to be of an an- 
cient character. We may say that in all of the texts it consistently 
refers to images of foreign divinities either in stone or in wood, the 
latter of which were at times covered with precious metal. Hence 
there is evidence of a more profound concept of the spirituality of 
God gradually developing from this original prohibition. This is es- 
pecially true in the closeness between the usage of “graven idols” and 
molten images.° 


3. Name of God. The importance of this prohibition for all of 
Old Testament theology is continuous. The Exodus narrative itself 
centers precisely upon a revelation of the divine name, Yahweh. The 
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particular point in the prohibition is discussed among scholars. But 
the word for “nothing,” “vain,” even “false” is known in many an- 
cient eastern tongues. As for demonstrating the existence of a parti- 
cular theology of the Decalogue, we may note the correspondence with 
the prohibition of anyone uttering “false witness.” Whereas the older 
text of Ex. 20:7-16 clearly distinguishes between uttering God’s name 
“for nothing” (perhaps meaning to address an idol) and speaking false 
witness, Dt. 5:11-20 clearly allies the two commandments. This com- 
bination is often found elsewhere. Ezechiel in particular develops the 
idea of the falsity of diviners and seers.’ 


4. Sabbath. For our purposes we shall have occasion to mention 
it later. 


5. Honor of Parents. Let us only note here a possible revision by 
this later theology of the Decalogue. The commandment may have 
been made positive along with the Sabbath commandment in the pro- 
cess of the additions to our present text. This was most probably 
due to reflection upon family ethical responsibility in a more urbane 
milieu. The primitive form was probably more juridical and negative 
as the other commandments: “You shall not dishonor your father and 
your mother.’ 


6. Killing. In the Old Testament the use of the term proves to be 
somewhat rare. Of the 46 times this word appears, 36 are in the con- 
text of legislation on the cities of Asylum, especially Nm. 35 (asylum 
was found in the various ancient sanctuaries). It would seem that 
this prohibition elicited juridical and indirectly theological reflections 
upon the morality of voluntary and involuntary homicide (cf. also 
Ex. 21:12-14). 


7. Adultery. This evil has strong social connotations as well as emo- 
tional qualities which lend themselves to important theological images 
of religious fidelity and infidelity. Tt would appear that in the oldest 
theological sense unfaithfulness to Yahweh by idolatrous worship, or 
general moral wickedness, rather than specifically sexual sins, is the 
general rule. Nevertheless, the sinful action of adultery itself does ap- 
pear consistently in the basic lists of offenses (murder, adultery, theft), 
although the order varies.” Adultery is mentioned with sorcery, false- 
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hood and swearing in Is. 52:3; Mal. 3:5. Again showing a clearly 
understood interconnection between the prohibitions of the Decalogue. 
Jeremia, in particular, uses “adultery” in the sense of general moral 
wickedness.’ The remaining texts using “adultery” suggest principally 
the metaphorical sense of “idolatry,” usually of the whole of Israel or 
Judah in regard to the alliance.‘ This classic theme, masterly pre- 
sented and certainly largely created by Osee at a very early date seems 
to have clear affinities to the unity of sense found in the Decalogue. 
These prophets drew their inspiration from this unity of content. It 
is the didactic books, especially Proverbs, which develop the command- 
ment in the more practical direction of individual morality.’? 


8. Stealing. In the prophetical and didactic literature “to steal” 
is always used without an object, just as in our present text of the 
Decalogue. This indicates an essential dependence upon the Decalogue, 
even more so on account of contexual reflections upon other command- 
ments of the ethical section of the Decalogue. Just as murderers and 
adulterers, the thief is often considered as a member of a class (Is. 
1:23; Jer. 48:27). To be a partaker of these groups is roundly con- 
demned in Ps. 50:17-18. Prv. 29:24 condemns the accomplice of the 
thief. In Job 24:14, the murderer is like a thief, and in the next verses 
adultery is mentioned along with a picturesque description of the thief’s 
premeditation (coveting?) in that he marks out the houses in the day- 
time, which he plans to rob at night. 

Prv. 30:9 also conjoins “stealing” with both denying the Lord 
and taking God’s name (v. 8). But whereas here the sense is of some 
sinful act in Prv. 6:30, a sense of reasonable application of law is 
seen in the counsel not to despise the thief who steals out of hunger. 
Again we find allusions to the Decalogue in the context: the “strange 
woman” (v. 24), a prohibition of “coveting,’ and the adulteress 
(vv. 25-29). As an introduction to this section, Prv. 6:20-21 gives a 
general counsel to tie the instructions around one’s neck and at his 
meart: (cle DEvist sip). 

From a review of the texts we may conclude that the tendency 
to see in the thief a concrete example of falsehood and impiety, and 
the contexual references to the same vocabulary of the other command- 
ments contiguous to that of stealing, all point to a familiarity and spe- 
cific development of the Decalogue. 
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9. False Witness. We shall limit our remarks to a further ob- 
servation upon what was said of the third commandment above. These 
two commandments have an almost natural connection in the subse- 
quent interpretation of the Decalogue (cf. Lev. 19:11-15). In Prv. 
19:5-9 an almost exact version of the ninth commandment appears 
twice and it is motivated by the same formula as the third command- 
ment: ‘the Lord shall not leave unpunished false witnesses.” It is 
especially in Jeremia, but already as early as Osee, that a later the- 
ology of the Decalogue is developed upon these two commandments. 
The word “false” for Jeremia comes up repeatedly to designate falsity 
and deception in Israel’s breaking of the covenant with Yahweh. The 
spiritual and moral development of the Decalogue proclaimed at Sinai 
rests upon its consideration as the basic condition for the alliance be- 
tween Yahweh and Israel. The third and the ninth commandments 
suggest strongly the prophetical desire to show Israel’s unfaithfulness 
or falsity either because it adopts false gods or because it seeks to 
flaunt the divine commandments. 


10. Coveting. We shall limit our discussion to what will be said 
below. 


LOVE OF GOD AND NEIGHBOR AND THE DECALOGUE 


A question worthy of special treatment in speaking of re-readings 
which reflect a theology of the Decalogue is whether the theology of 
love for God and for neighbor in Deuteronomy may be said to have 
resulted from a development of theological reflection upon the Ten 
Commandments. There is an obvious importance of this idea for a 
fuller understanding of the place Christ attaches to the law of Moses 
in the Sermon on the Mount and in His revelation of God’s love in 
His own person. Already six centuries before Christ we have an ethic 
of love, a thing unknown in the whole history of religion: the moral 
life is conceived as the unfolding of love for God. 

The Book of Deuteronomy was certainly heir to the prophetic 
insistence upon the interior moral dispositions of the people both in 
their personal relation to God as well as in the effective worship of 
Him in the temple cult. In the deuteronomic re-reading and com- 
mentary of the Decalogue the theology of love does seem to have been 
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attached already to the Decalogue text which the deuteronomists in- 
tegrated into their law of reform. There is an actual mention of God 
showing his esed (loving kindness) to those who love Him and keep 
His commandments in the amplification to the first and second com- 
mandments (Ex. 20:5-6). It appears that this manner of speaking of 
the alliance with God in terms of love along with strong moral over- 
tones, traces itself back to the prophet Osee (2:20-22), who we 
know explicitly used the Decalogue in his preaching (4:2).1° 


We also have in mind the tenth commandment as a possible 
starting point for this theological reflection on love for God and neigh- 
bor. Thus we find in the Decalogue itself the idea of developing a 
theology of interior moral dispositions for the observance of the com- 
mandments. The strong possibility of the antiquity of the command- 
ment forbidding coveting, which in many ways may be best considered 
a conclusion to the Decalogue, as we shall see later, seems to indicate 
that a general demand for moral dispositions was even prior to the 
earliest writing prophets. 


The theology which Deuteronomy developed in light of the love 
of God and of neighbor definitively marked the Decalogue as the high- 
est ideal of morality and even of law, which the Old Testament was 
to know. But it is only one of the highpoints of the history of the 
Decalogue. Another is in the majority of the amplifications to the 
present Decalogue text. Outside of a little deuteronomic retouching, 
these have still earlier priestly characteristics. We purposely avoid 
here any specific denomination, which would recall a post-exilic source. 
The manner in which the deuteronomists use the Decalogue to intro- 
duce their law of reform precludes any insinuation such as that. Rather, 
by priestly we mean primarily those characteristics which can be re- 
lated to some of the Psalms and the Code of Holiness, as we have point- 
ed out above. These priestly or levitic circles form a literary back- 
ground of many Old Testament writings prior to the deuteronomic 
reform in the latter part of the period of Kings, roughly from 850 to 
600 B.C. And their style was of such a traditional tenor that it prob- 
ably dates even earlier to some of the ancient festal and liturgical forms 
used in the temple worship at the time of David and Solomon. We 
are hardly in a position yet today to pinpoint the full scope of priestly 
styles upon the Pentateuch as a whole. But a pattern of law-form and 
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legal genre is at present unfolding which will serve in unraveling the 
enigma of the formation of early Israelite religion. 


The most significant theological reflection of these priestly cir- 
cles is the unique style of the amplifications to the first part of the 
Decalogue. The self-revelation formula, “I am Yahweh” in the histori- 
cal preface to the Decalogue and in the motives of jealousy and retri- 
bution have textual affinities to priestly sources in Pss. 50 and 81, 
and in the Code of Holiness (especially Lv. 19).'* But there are also 
relationships which can trace the style of the “I” and also the categori- 
cal “you” to the prophet Osee and even to the ancient Code of the 
Alliance and other parts of the Pentateuch. In fact, the Code of the 
Alliance seems to have been unified in a religious milieu which was 
firmly aware of the personal character of Yahweh’s laws,’ a personal 
character which was practically non-existent in other ancient reli- 
gions. Certainly, the Decalogue amplifications do not go back as far 
as the Code of the Alliance. But the analysis of the amplifications of 
the first and the second commandments do give us another decisive 
period for closing the gap between the finished product, which we 
now possess in the present texts of the Decalogue, and its earliest 
primitive form. 


We may point out, in closing this very brief survey of the theology 
of the Decalogue, two other examples of a priestly influence in the 
amplifications. The three verbs for denoting the Sabbath “rest” are 
relentlessly applied anthropomorphically to Yahweh in the “priestly” 
sources of the creation motive,‘® but they refer to the Israelite, his 
animals, the son of his handmaid and the stranger, in the admittedly 
ancient sources of the Code of the Alliance and the cultural decalogue.1? 
There would appear to be a veritable correction of the Code of the 
Alliance. Secondly, in our present Decalogue text priestly circles have 
taken up and developed the central position of the Sabbath, as happens 
also in various other priestly sections. It even seems that the legisla- 
tion on the Sabbath rest was an ancient characteristic of the ordering 
of Israelite law.'* This observation, which seems somewhat enigmatic 
at first, brings us to another phenomenon in the study of the history 
of the Decalogue. Of what significance for that history is the unified 
structure of the individual commandments? 
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STRUCTURE OF THE DECALOGUE 


From the earliest traceable origins, truths of life which the faith 
of Israel unrelentingly attributed to Yahweh had a definite religious, 
cultic, and moral structure. We may speak here of a form of thought 
and expression which was Israel’s own heritage. This form and its 
content continued to be re-combined throughout her history in light 
of God’s continuous care of His covenanted people. Any reading of 
the laws and even the narratives of the Pentateuch strikes one by the 
continuous repetition. But the repetition often in very different words 
has a definite structure. A most significant example of this structure 
seems to be the present text of the Ten Commandments. Its admirable 
unity has been consciously explicitated at some definite time. It is 
not just a fortuitous expression of the absolute character of natural 
law engraved in the heart of man. The distinction between the reli- 
gious, cultic, and moral areas of legislation appears to have been 
among Israelite legislators.‘? Do they depend upon this manner of 
ordering law as far back as the Mosaic primitive form of the Deca- 
logue? It is this question which we will reflect upon in the ensuing 
pages. 

The religious and ethical sections of the Ten Commandments have 
nothing directly to do with the two tablets of stone. There is an ob- 
vious difference in content wholly independent of this question. Nor 
is the distinction of content based necessarily upon the idea of duties 
to Yahweh and duties to neighbor. Israelite mentality hardly separated 
the two. Despite a supposedly favorable analogy in this sense with the 
Hittite treaties, the social motive for the Sabbath commandment in 
Dt. 5:15, for example, as well as the deuteronomic theology of the 
love of God, show that this can be an oversimplification. It is true 
that references to the first and second commandments of the religious 
section may very often stand alone. But it was precisely because the 
nation was not fulfilling the cultic and ethical demands of the covenant- 
al bond, that there the prophets feel the need to recall the obligation 
of the Israelite faith in Yahweh’s saving act of the exodus. The im- 
mediate contexts in which the vocabulary of the Decalogue is used 
often bears this out. 

The restriction of the content in the first four commandments 
does not express a sort of polemic against the temple cult which was 
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common in prophetical times. The cultic practices of the temple wor- 
ship are the immediate background of this short list, especially in light 
of the liturgical indications in the narrative of Sinai itself. We find 
allusions to the first section of the commandments elsewhere in codes 
of Israelite law and in the Old Testament literature generally, both 
in recent and ancient sources. These many attestations plead for a 
continued influence of the religious section of the Decalogue precisely 
because of the unity of these commandments and not any others. There 
is an irreducible unity in content, which is continually observable. The 
numerous parallels, however, present us with an ensemble which is diffi- 
cult to analyze when we attempt to prove the antiquity of the text 
which we now have of the Decalogue. 


It appeared to many earlier critics that the Decalogue was an 
artificial attempt of later times to universalize the religious and moral 
obligations of Israel. But there is no doubt today that these topics 
may be treated already at the beginnings of the religion of Israel.?° Of 
course it may be exaggerated to deduce all of the characteristics of the 
early Israelite faith from this short list. We must simply admit not 
only a primitive form, based upon a subtraction of later amplifications, 
but also the possibility of a primitive and perhaps more concrete sense 
of these commandments. It is the religious section which suggests the 
greatest majority of subsequent updating and amplification. They 
embody central dogmas of early Israelite religion more from the fact 
of their unity. It is this consideration which gives the greatest certi- 
tude of their Mosaicity. 


The positive form and the developed state of the Sabbath com- 
mandment and of that of honor of father and mother would seem to 
upset the present unity of the religious and ethical sections of the 
Decalogue. But behind the priestly revisions, which we have treated, 
there still remains a solid structure. The accent on basic tenets of 
the Yahwist faith: monotheism, nature of worship, the name of God, 
and the Sabbath, are closely connected with moral tenets, which apply 
to the “house” of the father and his neighbor. We have said that the 
tenth commandment intends to impose upon the faithful of Yahweh 
a resistance to all sorts of impulses which lead a man to transgress the 
precepts which are enumerated in the Decalogue, especially vv. 13-16. 
A man commits murder or adultery, he steals, he acts as a false witness 
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precisely because the impulse of coveting pushes him to appropriate 
the “house” of another. This last expression, the “house,” is therefore 
to be understood in a wide sense as referring first to the persons who 
make up the “family” or “clan,” and only then to the objects which 
belong to them.?! 

As the above exegesis bears out well, the ethical section has a 
“very original character. The fifth to the ninth commandments, it 
is true, are not particularly new, if each is taken separately and com- 
pared with analogous laws in neighboring cultures. It is important to 
note here that similar ethical principles in other oriental law codes 
contrast sharply with the Decalogue. There such prohibitions are scat- 
tered and often mixed with other purely juridical or even magical 
material, whereas the originality of the ensemble of the ethical section 
is found only in Israel. 


In the light of this exegesis of the interconnection of the various 
precepts we may suggest that the ethical section of the Decalogue may 
be an ancient tribal list of ethical and even juridical principles for the 
ordering of the internal affairs of early Israelite clan life. Hence the 
Decalogue certainly had at its origins not only a primitive form, but 
this form must have had to all rights a more primitive sense than 
mere general moral directives. Their organic collection into one list 
gave an extraordinary impetus to moral principles in Israel. The whole 
of Israelite law seems to have incorporated it at every period of in- 
tensive legal activity. The Book of Deuteronomy, as we have seen, 
is outstanding as an example of this. But we must still pose the ques- 
tion of whether the Decalogue is historically the original progenitor 
of the bulk of Israelite principles of law and morality. 


UNITY OF DECALOGUE AND ITS THEOLOGY 


Is the unity of the Decalogue and the theology which grew up 
around it ultimately dependent upon a prior existence in some brief 
form of categorical prohibitions? Our answer is essentially in the af- 
firmative, once we duly take into account the improved qualities of 
our two pericopes due to subsequent theological re-readings. The re- 
tention of ancient characteristics is above all confirmed by the legal 
ordering of the content and the categorical form. But also similar 
vocabulary and sense with known ancient parallels give delicate imdi- 
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cations of a continual use and transmission. The religious section of 
the Decalogue, while it may be considered the least Mosaic of all, is 
in fact the most firmly traditional, because of, not in spite of, the evi- 
dent amplification and the widespread influence both in earlier and 
later writings. Comparisons with the Code of the Alliance also confirm 
its ancient character as a brief ethical list of clan principles. It is pos- 
sible to see in Ex. 21:12; 22:1-15 a truly casuistic development of the 
general directives found in the commandments, if we see them from 
the viewpoint of the interior morality of the “house” of the father and 
mother. The Code of the Alliance in its ethical section, which is al- 
ready largely developed with an adaptation of the common Oriental 
casuistic law-form, still retains enough evidence to say that there was 
a prior primitive Decalogue with ethical commandments much as in 
the text we have today. 


The Ten Commandments are essentially Mosaic. This means that 
no complete literalness of the primitive form may be directly attributed 
to the time of Moses, at least in our present state of information. As 
much as we may subtract from the present pericopes there will always 
remain on the whole some significant theological elements of a later 
date. Any method which would eliminate the prohibitions of images, 
the Sabbath and honor due to parents; or, on the other hand, any 
attempt at changing drastically the sense of the commands against 
stealing or coveting in the dubious intent of demonstrating a presup- 
posed Mosaicity obscures the real historical role of Moses as well as 
of the Decalogue. 


But the primitive Decalogue in categorical form does lie at the 
basis of the ancient aspects of our present Decalogue texts. This is 
primarily true of the content and occasionally of the terms used, es- 
pecially in the ethical section. This more restricted interpretation of 
the Mosaic origin is only apparent. It rather intensifies the significance 
of the figure of Moses in the beginnings of Israelite faith and history. 
The profound influence of such a primitive Decalogue upon the cen- 
turies of generations after him and up till the final redactional detail 
gives its history and development an undisputed importance in the for- 
mation of Israelite morality. That the Decalogue should undergo 
changes and revision should only be expected in a religion which de- 
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pended as much on the vitality of its convictions for survival as upon 
the solidity of its early beginnings. 


CONCLUSION 


The Mosaic origin is the ancient side of the Decalogue, a side 
which is often obscure, but runs through the very marrow of our pre- 
sent Decalogue texts, as secondary as they may seem and oftentimes 
are. The ancient primitive form of the Decalogue embodied a religious 
and moral synthesis of the basic demands of the monotheistic faith of 
early Israel. The Decalogue we now have is a venerable finished pro- 
duct. The reflections we have made substantiate the legitimacy and 
the real weight of many of the arguments of earlier critics. But our 
basic interpretation differs in that the period of prophetic reforms and 
priestly traditions gave rise to a wider embellishment of the more 
profound moral import of the individual commandments. This em- 
bellishment was partly textual and found its way into our present final 
redaction. It was also theological and greatly influenced the outlook 
of these later prophetic and legal writers. One major case is the deuter- 
onomic theology of love for God which definitively assured to the Ten 
Commandments a central place in biblical moral doctrine. Along with 
this the individual moral responsibility already implied and hesitatingly 
expressed in the comparatively ancient tenth commandment found 
newer expression in the exilic experience. The complex evidence we 
have to deal with cannot be made fully cogent if some obscure legis- 
lator or prophet invented the Ten Commandments. The post-exilic 
era intensified the personal and family aspects of the Ten Command- 
ments and marked the final preparation for their peculiarly Christian 
interpretation inaugurated by Jesus. 
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NOTES 


1 For reference in the following we give the text of Exodus 20:1-17. The 
most likely primitive form is in italics. 
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And God spoke all these words, saying: 


. 1 am the Lord, your God, who delivered you from the land of Egypt 


from the house of slaves. 

You shall not have for yourself other gods over and above me. 
You shall not make for yourself graven idols of any kind of thing 
in the heavens above and on the earth beneath or in the sea beneath 
the earth. 

You shall not fall prostrate before them and you shall not be made 
to serve them for I am the Lord, your God, a jealous God punishing 
the sins of the fathers upon their children till the third and fourth 
generation of those hating me, 


. but bestowing mercy to the thousandth generation of those loving 


me and observing my commandments. 


. You shall not wtter the name of the Lord, your God, for nothing, for 


the Lord will not leave unpunished one who utters his name for 
nothing. 
Be mindful of the Sabbath to make it holy. 


. Six days shall you labor and do all your werk, and the seventh day is 


a Sabbath for the Lord, your God: 

You shall not do any work, you and your sons and daughters, your 
male and female slave and your beast, and your guest who dwells at 
your gate: 

For in six days the Lord made the heavens and the earth, the sea 
and all that is in them and on the seventh day he rested: this is why 
the Lord blessed the day of the Sabbath and made it holy. 


. Honor your father and your mother in order that your days may 


be long in the land which the Lord, your God, is giving to you. 


. You shall not kill. 

. You shall not commit adultery. 
. You shall not steal. 

16. 
. You shall not covet the house of your neighbor. You shall not covet 


You shall not bear false witness against your neighbor. 


the wife of your neighbor, nor his male and female slave, nor his 
ox and his ass, nor anything which is your neighbor’s. 


2 This position was largely developed by G.E. Mendenhall, Law and Cov- 
enant in Israel and the Ancient Near East (The Biblical Colloquium; Pitts- 
burgh, 1955). Some recent authors have adopted such an analogy quite ex- 
tensively, e.g. John Bright, 4 History of Israel (London, 1962), pp. 134 ff. 
But more detailed study of the Hittite treaty form seems to favor a much 
later use of that form in Israel, especially in the Book of Deuteronomy. Such 
an influence seems less true of the ancient Sinai covenant narratives and of 
the Decalogue, cf. Dennis McCarthy. Treaty and Covenant (Rome, 1963), 
pp. 158-161. 

8 The fundamental study here is Sigmond Mowinekel, Le Décalogue 
(Paris, 1927), pp. 114 ff. A review of critical studies concerning the Ten 
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Commandments may be found in Johannes J. Stamm, ‘‘Dreissig Jahre Deka- 
logforschung,’’ Theol. Rundsch., 27 (1961), 189-239, 281-305. 

+ For pertinent literature on this subject, ef. Dennis McCarthy, op. cit., 
pp. 152-158; and also J.J. Stamm, op. cit., pp. 207-217. 

° Herbert B. Huffmon has presented an enlightened re-evaluation of Von 
Rad’s separation of the Exodus from the Sinai Covenant, due to the absence 
of any mention of Sinai in the ancient Credo’s of Israel: ‘‘The Exodus, Sinai 
and Credo,’’ CBQ, 27 (1965), 101-113. 

6 Cf. Dt. 27:16; Jgs. 17:3-4; 18, 14:17-18; Is. 30:22; 42:18; 44:10; 
48:5; Jer. 10:14; Hab. 3:18; Neh. 1:14. 

7 Wz. 12:24; 13:6-9; 23:21, 34, 

8 Compare Lev. 19:3 to Ex. 21:17; Lev. 20:9; Dt. 27216. 

9 Ps. 50:18; Jb. 24:15; Prov. 6:32; 30:20. 

LOT Sen, 29223). Ori 23°27. 

11 Os. 2:4; 3:1; 4:13-14; 7:4; Jer. 3:8; 5:7; Ez. 16, 32-38; 23, 37, 43, 45. 

12 Prov. 5:6, 7, 22, 14; 23:26-28; 29:3; 30:20; 31:3. The strange wo- 
man in many of these texts is not a foreigner but a married Israelite. 

183 Compare William L. Moran. ‘‘The Ancient Near Eastern Background 
of the Love of God in Deuteronomy, CBQ, 15 (1963), 77-87, and Joseph Cop- 
pens, ‘‘La doctrine biblique sur l’amour de Dieu et du prochain,’’ HTL, 40 
(1964), 260-270. Moran sees this doctrine as a covenantal love between part- 
ners, originating from the juridical language of friendship in ancient vassal 
treaties. Coppens specifies in more detail the biblical sources and finds that 
while the deuteronomic theology of love may have had some distant analogy 
with the profane covenantal love, its more immediate source is to be found 
in Osee and Jeremiah, i.e. a love which invites strict obedience to the com- 
mandments and yet surpasses mere duty or service. 

14 Cf. Walter Zimmerli, ‘‘Ich bin Jahwe,’’ in Festschr. A. Alt (Munich, 
1953), pp. 179-182, 203-209. 

15 See Henri Cazelles, Etudes sur le Code de |’ Alliance (Paris, 1946), pp. 
125-129. 

1G Gyan, Wgaile Beilesie Idee PHIL AMlsaly. 

17 Wx. 23:12; Hx. 34:21. 

18 Hx. 20:8-10; 23:12) 34:21; Ley. 19, 3:30; 238:3-8; 26:2: 

19 Religious (Ex. 20:2-7); cultic (Ex. 20:8-11); ethical (Ex. 20:12-17). 

20 Cf. William F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Balti- 
more, 1940), pp. 205-207. 

21 A.T. Patrick, ‘‘La formation litteraire et l’origine historique du Déca- 
logue,’’ BTL, 40 (1964), 248. 


Discussion 


JUNIPER CUMMINGS, O.F.M.CONV. 


Father Augustine’s ambitious and erudite paper raises these ques- 
tions and reflections that might trigger further discussion. 


Can’t we say that the Decalogue could be questionably Mosaic 
by reason of similarity to Egyptian and other laws, but that the unity 
of the Decalogue bespeaks an origin that could be Mosaic? 


Have we not overemphasized the Decalogue as natural law? The 
biblical concept is that the law is a supernatural gift. The Decalogue 
is a revelation, the Decalogue is an object of faith. 


The Decalogue is an expression of love in that God gives these 
laws freely as He makes the covenant. In its origin and spirit, it is not 
restraint or legislation or legalism. One who has an I-thou relation- 
ship freely does what the lover wills. The beloved freely observes the 
law. The spirit of love observes the law and goes beyond. The law 
does not sanctify, but God does. Love sanctifies and this love normally 
follows the law unless, exceptionally, love or the beloved would de- 
mand otherwise. These exceptions would have to be arrived at through 
the same faith that accepts the law. 


Finally we could discuss the relationship between individual and 
collective or communitive guilt and merit. 
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The Problem of Retribution 
in the Wisdom Literature 


ALEXANDER A. DI LELLA, O.F.M. 


From the time of the earliest formation of Israelite tradition till 
about 165 B.C. when the Book of Daniel was composed, the doctrine 
of retribution was simply this: Yahweh rewards the good that men 
do and punishes their evil, but only during the course of their earthly 
life. Rewards and punishments after death were not even considered. 
After death, all men — saints as well as sinners —- went to Sheol where 
they shared alike a dark, listless, dismal existence separated from 
God. Quite understandably, such a theory of retribution created in- 
tense anguish for the person who, though pious and relatively sinless, 
was subjected to suffering, persecution, and even early death. Innocent 
Job is the classic case. 

In order to understand adequately the problem that such a theory 
caused for the devout Old Testament man, we shall examine: A. the 
normative doctrine of retribution up to 165 B.C.; B. reflections of 
the Wisdom writers on the normative doctrine of retribution; and C. 
solution to the problem of retribution. 


THE NORMATIVE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION 
UP TO 165 B.C. 


The ancient Israelite belief in earthly retribution can be summed 
up in one simple statement: virtue brings to individual and to nation 
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material prosperity, whereas wickedness brings material disaster. The 
Pentateuch and the prophets annex sanctions of an earthly nature to the 
observance of the moral and religious laws, not only for the whole 
nation as such (Dt. 4:40: 5:33; 6:33 7212-162 ch. 235 Jos. 137-8; 
chs. 23-24),? but also for the individual, who is promised a long and 
prosperous life in Canaan for observing the Law (Ex. 20:5-6; Dt. 5:16; 
6:2; 15:4-10).? 


THE DEUTERONOMIST THEORY 
AND ITS LATER DEVELOPMENT 


We can call the ancient Israelite belief outlined above the deuter- 
onomist theory of retribution,’ since it is applied in detail to Israel’s 
history as an interpretative principle by the deuteronomist redactors 
of Israel’s historical records, and is set forth clearly and elaborately 
in ch. 28 of the Book of Deuteronomy.’ This chapter gives a long list 
of material, earthly blessings that will follow unswerving obedience to 
Yahweh’s commands, and an equally lengthy catalogue of curses that 
will result from disobedience. As we shall see later, the two oldest 
collections of maxims in the Book of Proverbs (the so-called Solomonic 
Collections: 10:1-22, 16; chs. 25-29), together with much of the re- 
maining Wisdom literature, are in substantial agreement with the 
doctrine outlined in Dt. 28. 

An important feature of the deuteronomist doctrine of retribution 
is that adversity can serve, in Yahweh’s beneficent providence, as a test 
of fidelity (Jgs. 2:22-3, 6). In the course of time, however, the deuter- 
onomist doctrine received a rigid, almost mechanical, interpretation 
— material prosperity of itself came to be considered a quasi-infallible 
indication of righteousness, and suffering an indication of wickedness. 

That the deuteronomist theory developed into such a doctrine of 
rigid correspondence between sin and suffering can be demonstrated 
from the treatment of King Uzziah of Judah (ca. 783-742 B.C.) given 
by the deuteronomist redactors of 2 Kgs. 15:1-5 and by the Chronicler® 
in 2 Chr. 26:16-23. In 2 Kgs. the deuteronomist redactors, after pass- 
ing a favorable judgment on Uzziah because he did “what was right in 
the eyes of Yahweh,” merely state, without gloss or comment, the fact 
that Yahweh struck the king with leprosy. The Chronicler, however, 
records that the leprosy was a direct punishment from Yahweh, be- 
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cause Uzziah had committed the sin of sacrilege by illicitly offering 
incense in the temple.’ Thus in the later, developed form of the deuter- 
onomist doctrine, as found for instance in the Chronicler’s work, there 
is no room for probationary suffering, because in this form an almost 
mathematical equation existed between suffering and sin, reward and 
virtue. 


SHEOL NOT A PLACE OF RETRIBUTION 


Up until the 2nd century B.C., Old Testament theology had 
no normative doctrine of rewards and punishments in the afterlife. 
The reason is that the Israelites, like their Semitic neighbors, ad- 
mitted as one of their beliefs a kind of mere survival of the human 
person in a weak and shadowy existence. After death, man descended 
to a place called Sheol (Prv. 5:5; 7:27).° The inhabitants of Sheol 
are usually called repa’im (Jb. 26:5; Is. 14:9; 26:14; Ps. 88:11),° 
who possess a colorless, dull, limp existence devoid of all vitality and 
strength (Jb. 3:17; Ps. 88:5).1° In Sheol men survive but do not have 
life in the strict sense, for they lack knowledge (Jb. 14:21; Eccl. 9:5), 
real activity (Eccl. 9:10), and pleasure (Sir. 14:16; 38:21). Worst 
of all, in Sheol all authentic religious life, all praise of God, all ex- 
perience of His blessings, become impossible (Pss. 6:6; 30:10; 88:6-13; 
ol 7-eite 17-22-23" As 30:18" bar 2:17)” Bor the dsraete, lite 
without the worship and praise of Yahweh was meaningless. “Praise,” 
writes von Rad,'' “is man’s most characteristic mode of existence: 
praising and not praising stand over against one another like life and 
death.”’ Hence, existence in Sheol was a living death. 

The dead lingered on in Sheol, stripped of everything that makes 
life worth living (Ps. 48:18; Jb. 1:21; Eccl. 5:14), even of their own 
memories (Ps. 88:13; Eccl. 9:10). Qoheleth writes: ‘There will be 
no work, no reason, no knowledge, no wisdom in Sheol” (9:10). 

God has no interest in Sheol (Ps. 88:11). Even though He knows 
what goes on there (Prv. 15:11; Jb. 26:6) and is Himself present 
there (Ps. 139:8), God hears no prayers from Sheol (Ps. 143:7) and 
works no miracles (Ps. 88:11). 

No one can escape Sheol, for it is the final “meeting place of all 
the living” (Jb. 30:23). It is a dark, chaotic realm (Jb. 10:20-21; 
17:13; Pss. 88:13; 143:3) where grim silences reigns (Pss. 94:17; 
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115:17). All men must go there, both the righteous and the wicked, 
the Israelite and the Gentile (Jb. 30:23; Is. 14:9-11; Ez. 26:20). 
There is no return from Sheol (Jb. 7:9-10; 14:12; Is. 26:14), because 
it is a prison, the gates of which are heavily guarded (Jb. 38:17; Ps. 
107:18). Sheol is a hideous monster with an insatiable appetite (Is. 
Syl Ae PEV 20 220 GOEL OR 

All that has been said about Sheol in the Old Testament is in 
substantial agreement with popular Mesopotamian ideas of the future 
world.’” 

As to the location of Sheol, the biblical evidence is not consistent. 
Nm. 16:30-33 gives the usual location, viz. the depths of the earth. In 
other texts, however, Sheol is situated in the lower part of the cosmic 
ocean or beneath the roots of the mountains (Jon. 2:2-6). Often Sheol 
is identified with the grave (Ps. 88:11-13). J. Pedersen writes in his 
classic study of Israel’s life and culture: “The dead are at the same 
time in the grave and in Sheol, not in two different places. ... The 
relation between the grave and Sheol cannot be unravelled according 
to our conceptions of space.”?* 

Because every one — the just and the unjust —- must go to Sheol 
(Jb. 30:23; Is. 14:9-11; Ez. 26:20), and because, as Job (14:12) re- 
marks, the dead “will not rise again,’ Sheol cannot be considered a 
place of retribution.** Reward for virtue and punishment for sin, there- 
fore, had to be meted out during man’s earthly life. 


REFLECTIONS OF THE WISDOM WRITERS ON THE 
NORMATIVE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION 


Except for the Books of Eccl. and Ws., the sapiential literature 
as a whole provides abundant evidence that the deuteronomist doctrine 
of earthly retribution was a generally accepted teaching. A virtuous life 
is rewarded with riches and honor (Prv. 3:16; 8:18; 10:22; 13:22; 
22:4; Ps. 112:3, 10), abundant harvests (Prv. 3:10; 13:25), numerous 
children and family happiness (Ps. 128), ownership of the land (Pss. 37; 
25:13), lasting possessions (Ps. 37:18) to hand down to one’s posterity 
(Prv. 13:22), health (Prv. 4:22), long life (Prv. 3:2; 4:10; 9:11; 
LOs272 167315 Jbi5:20; Psseg4 ioe OT Lo ein LelOsbs = see spute- 
ual blessings on earth, God’s friendship and love, His care and protec- 
on S(Prvin 3523226, 33-342 1Ov2O IS al 27272 e587 0 aloe ge 
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Pss. 84:12-13; 91:14-16; 146:8). But the wicked and their children 
will be destroyed (Pss. 37:20-34, 38; 112:10); they will be cut off 
Gatlyein shite (ba 15220-32°"22:165 Pry. 10:27 22:23 ABs, 55.24) 

In Israel, as in the neighboring nations, Wisdom literature was of 
two main types. The spirit of one is practical and conservative with 
respect to traditional beliefs; the other is speculative and critical in 
its attitude to generally received doctrines. Proverbs and Sirach be- 
long to the first type; Job and Ecclesiastes to the second.‘® 


THE CONSERVATIVE VIEWS OF RETRIBUTION 
IN PROVERBS AND SIRACH 


The Book of Proverbs 
The various collections that make up the canonical Book of Pro- 
verbs contain the flexible deuteronomist doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments that are meted out in this life.’ 
The anonymous author of the first collection (1:8-9, 18) says to 
his disciples: 


Forget not my teaching, 
keep in mind my commands; 
For many days, and years of life, 
and peace, will they bring you (3:1-2). 
The shalom, the peace, prosperity, and well-being, that accompany wis- 
dom, will be given to man here and now. 
In the first so-called Solomonic collection (10:1-22, 16) the fol- 
lowing texts are a sampling of the traditional theory of earthly rewards 
and punishments: 


The just man’s recompense leads to life, 

the gains of the wicked, to sin (10:16). 
The fear of the LORD prolongs life, 

but the years of the wicked are brief (10:27). 
Virtue directs toward life, 

but he who pursues evil does so to his death (11-19). 
The path of the upright avoids misfortune; 

he who pays attention to his way safeguards his life (16:17). 
The fear of the LORD is an aid to life; 

one eats and sleeps without being visited by misfortune 

(19:23): 

The reward of humility and fear of the LORD 

is riches, honor and life. 
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Thorns and snares are on the path of the crooked; 
he who would safeguard his life will shun them (22:4-5). 
Similar maxims may be found in the other collections that comprise 
our present Book of Proverbs. 

The wise men can be shockingly pragmatic in their advice that 
sin should be avoided simply because temporal adversity may ensue. 
For example, we are told that “he who consorts with harlots squanders 
his wealth” (29:3). Such earthy bits of advice must be understood 
against the religious background of the author who had a profound 
conviction that sin is a principle of corruption which undermines the 
very being of man.’* In view of this conviction, the success of the 
wicked is considered illusory, for “wealth is useless on the day of 
wrath” (11:4). 

The authors of Proverbs are quite aware of the fact that the 
righteous may undergo misfortune as a test of fidelity (3:11-12; 17:3). 
It is man’s duty to submit to God’s mysterious providence (20:24)."° 
But when all is said and done, the righteous will enjoy material bless- 
ings during this earthly existence, while the wicked will be destroyed. 


Sin inevitably leads to Sheol, but wisdom and fear of Yahweh lead 
to life: 


In the way of justice there is life, 

And the treading of her path is immortality (12:28). 
When a wicked man dies his hope perishes, 

and what is expected from strength comes to nought (11:7). 
The path of life leads the prudent man upwards, 

that he may avoid the nether world below (15:24). 


Such texts do not imply that after death the righteous and the wicked 
have different fates, but rather that the just will prosper during life 
and their names will be remembered after death, whereas the wicked 
are exposed to a premature death, following which their names will be 
forgotten.?” 


The Book of Sirach 


Basically the same conservative position on earthly retribution 
that is found in Proverbs is reflected in the Book of Sirach. Ben Sira 
cives this advice to his students: 
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Do no evil, and evil will not overtake you; 

avoid wickedness, and it will turn aside from you (7:1-2). 
Rejoice not at a proud man’s success; 

remember he will not reach death unpunished (9:12). 
Do good to the just man and reward will be yours, 

if not from him, from the LORD (12:2). 


Since “death does not tarry” (14:12), Ben Sira writes: 


Give, take, and treat yourself well, 
for in the nether world there are no joys to seek (14:16). 


Thus man must seek his fulfillment only during his earthly life. 


Since there is no return from Sheol, Ben Sira urges moderation in 
mourning for the dead lest “heartache destroy one’s health” (38:19). 
The advice he gives sounds offensive to our ears: 


Recall him not, for there is no hope of his return; 
it will not help him, but will do you harm (38:21). 


We should not be harsh on the Jerusalem sage for making such a 
statement, because after all he was merely applying the traditional 
teaching of retribution to everyday life. 

In Sirach we find the flexible deuteronomist theory that made 
allowance for probationary suffering. 


My son, when you come to serve the LORD, 
prepare yourself for trials, 
Be sincere of heart and steadfast, 
undisturbed in time of adversity (2:1-2). 
For in fire gold is tested, 
and worthy men in the crucible of humiliation (2:5). 


As regards even the possibility of rewards and punishments in the 
afterlife the original Hebrew text of the book”! differs in no way at 
all from the teaching found in the Pentateuch.** But the Greek trans- 
lation, made by the author’s grandson sometime after 132 B.C., does 
make definite allusions to retribution in the afterlife.** This should 
cause no surprise, for the grandson did his translation in Alexandria 
at a time when the author of the Book of Wisdom was about to spell 
out the fact of a blessed immortality for the righteous and an eternity 
of misery for the wicked. 
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THE CRITICAL VIEWS OF RETRIBUTION 
IN JOB AND ECCLESIASTES 


The Book of Job 


Old Testament thought on the traditional doctrine of retribution 
receives the fullest treatment in the Book of Job.2* The book is not 
really a protest against the generally accepted theory of rewards and 
punishments. Neither the Job of the folktale (1:1 — 2:10; 42:7-17) 
nor the Job of the dialogue (chs. 3-31) ever deserts this doctrine, which 
is for himself as well as for his friends the common basis for discussion. 
Job’s insistence on his own righteousness, his vehement rebuttal of 
his friends’ arguments, and his complaints against God because of the 
reversal of right order, would be utterly meaningless unless Job and 
his friends shared the same doctrine. Moreover, the “Hollywood end- 
ing” found in the epilogue (42:7-17), which apparently is the conclu- 
sion of the folktale, is not an artistic blunder. But it would be pre- 
cisely that if the author of the dialogue had denied the received teach- 
25 Indeed the epilogue is not simply the conclusion of the ancient 
folktale; it is an integral part of the book itself. The poetic dialogue 
points out the irregularities and inconsistencies in the traditional theory 
of providential justice. The prose epilogue is concerned with affirming 
the reality of that same justice. This affirmation is made by the only 
means available at that stage in the development of religious ideas, viz. 
by a picture of material blessings and prosperity that is granted to 
the faithful Job.°° 

The author of the dialogue attempted to prove that adversity 
and misfortune were not in every instance tokens of sin. He does not 
explain the case of the innocent sufferer; he merely states that cases 
such as Job’s do exist, and that somehow, somewhere, they have a 
place in God’s mysterious plan which man cannot understand.?? Even 
the view of disciplinary suffering is stated in Eliphaz’s first speech: 


ing. 


Happy is the man whom God reproves! 
The Almighty’s chastening do not reject. 
For he wounds, but he binds up; 
he smites, but his hands give healing (5:17-18). 


But Eliphaz does not develop the theme further. It would be Elihu’s 
task to demonstrate the value of suffering. 
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In the dialogue the argument between Job and his friends is based, 
in general, upon the rigid, developed form of the retribution theory, 
as it is found later on in the work of the Chronicler: suffering means 
that sin was committed; prosperity means that virtue was practiced. 
The deuteronomist doctrine, however, made no such mathematical equa- 
tion, for it admitted, as we saw above, the disciplinary aspect of ad- 
versity (Jgs. 2:22-3:6; Prv. 3:11-12). This doctrine is assumed in 
the folktale prologue (1:1-2:10) where a patient and heroic Job is 
put to the test. In the dialogue, however, Job becomes impatient and 
rebellious, apparently unable to understand misfortune as anything 
other than punishment for sin. The author of the later Elihu speeches 
(chs. 32-37), by developing the concept of probationary suffering, 
attempted to put the whole discussion more in line with the deuterono- 
mist teaching.?® 

Job’s dilemma, then, stems precisely from the fact that he himself 
accepts the very retribution theory that his friends are using against 
him. When Bildad spells out the retribution doctrine by recourse to 
“former generations” and “the experience of the fathers” (8:8), Job 
says in reply: 

I know well that it is so; 
but how can a man be justified before God? (9:2). 
Unable to free himself from his friends’ rigid application of this theory 
to his own case, Job considers himself the victim of a judicial error or 
of an abuse of power. He says to his friends: 


Know then that God has dealt unfairly with me, 
and compassed me round with his net (19:6). 
Nevertheless Job continues to affirm his innocence, despite his severe 
sufferings which seem to point to serious sin on his part. If a divine 
encounter should take place, he feels certain that God Himself would 
declare him a righteous man and would stop punishing him. 

This brings us to Job’s famous declaration in 19:25-27, a text 
which has been pronounced “hopelessly corrupt,’’® “poorly pre- 
served,’’®° or “in need of no emendation at all.’”** We give Prof. Zink’s 
recent translation®** which is based upon the Hebrew text without em- 
endation: 


I know that my vindicator lives 
and will at last arise upon the earth. 
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But (that will be) after my flesh has been stripped away (like) 
this. 
But I would see God while still in my flesh. 
I want to see him for myself; 
and my eyes behold (him) and no other. 


Oh! My desire is overwhelming! 

Clement of Rome, Augustine, and Jerome held that the text referred 
to the resurrection, whereas John Chrysostom denied such a view. Up 
until the 19th century, most other commentators saw the resurrection 
in this text.** There are some even today who try to defend this inter- 
pretation.** But it does not seem the least bit tenable in view of what 
is said in other parts of the book about the finality of death and the 
nature of Sheol (7:9; 10:18-22; 14:7-21; 16:22). 

In general, I agree with Prof. Zink’s interpretation of the text.*° 
Job knows that there is one who could vindicate him. But unless the 
vindication comes right away, there is not much point in having him 
pronounce a eulogy while Job rots away in his grave. In effect, Job 
addresses this earnest plea to God: “Come, vindicate me now; other- 
wise don’t bother.” 


Finally, Yahweh comes on the scene. He gives no explanation of 
Job’s suffering. Instead Yahweh asks Job a long series of questions 
that are loaded with irony.*® 


Who is this that obscures divine plans 
with words of ignorance? 
Gird up your loins now, like a man; 


I will question you, and you tell me the answers! (38:2-3) 
The questions deal with the mysteries of the universe about which Job 
is totally ignorant. The relentless flow of questions overwhelms Job 
who becomes keenly aware of the majesty and glory, the power and 
providence of Yahweh. Although Yahweh completely ignores the ques- 
tions raised by Job in the dialogue, the magnificent theophany some- 
how satisfies Job.*’ 


I have dealt with great things that I do not understand; 
things too wonderful for me, which I cannot know. 
I had heard of you by word of mouth, 
but now my eye has seen you. 
Therefore I disown what I have said, 
and repent in dust and ashes (42:3-6). 
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Faith and adoration before the incomprehensible mysteries of God’s 
providence and justice provide the only possible answer*® for Job 
who accepted the general deuteronomist doctrine of retribution, even 
though he protested against his friends’ inflexible application of the 
doctrine to his own case. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes (Qoheleth) 


Qoheleth is the one who finally rejects the deuteronomist theory. 
In 8:14 he sums up his reaction to the accepted theory in his typically 
blunt language: “This is a vanity®® which occurs on earth: there are 
just men treated as though they had done evil and wicked men treated 
as though they had done justly.”*° But Qoheleth aims his sharpest 
barbs at the most critical weakness in the Old Testament theory 
of earthly retribution: 


... There is the same lot for all, for the just and the wicked, for 
the good and the bad for the clean and the unclean, for him who 
offers sacrifice and him who does not. As it is for the good 
man, so it is for the sinner; as it is for him who swears rashly, 
so it is for him who fears an oath. Among all the things that 
happen under the sun, this is the worst, that things turn out 
the same for all... . and afterward they go to the dead (9:2-3). 


And what happens to the dead? They subsist in dismal Sheol (9:10) 
where “there is no further recompense for them” (9:5; cf. also v. 10). 

Thus, Qoheleth goes far beyond Job. While Job merely protested 
against the rigid application of the deuteronomist theory to cases like 
his own by insisting that adversity does not automatically imply sin 
or prosperity virtue, Qoheleth rejected outright the very theory itself. 
Qoheleth is courageous enough to state boldly and bluntly what are 
facts of observation. Yet he regrets that the old theory proved to be 
less than generally valid: ‘““Because the sentence against evildoers is not 
promptly executed, therefore the hearts of men are filled with the de- 
sire to commit evil — because the sinner does evil a hundred times 
and survives” (8:11-12a). Now unless we understand 8:12b-13 in a 
way suggested by Prof. Scott in his recent translation of Ecclesiastes 
— “T am aware [of what is said], that ‘it will be well [in the end] 
with those who reverence God, because of their reverence for him’; 
and, ‘that it will not be well with the wicked and their days will not 
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lengthen like a shadow, because they do not reverence him’ ”** — Qo- 
heleth would be contradicting what he said in 8:11-12a. Another 
possible explanation is that a later editor added 8:12b-13, in which 
case the brackets and the quotation marks suggested by Scott would 
be unnecessary.*” 

At any rate, it seems clear that Qoheleth would not at all sub- 
scribe to the deuteronomist theory of rewards and punishments. This 
does not mean that he was a sceptic or pessimist.** I would prefer 
to call him a realist. For while giving us his personal reflections on 
life, he is honest enough to admit that he does not have the last word. 
In fact, he confesses: “When I applied my heart to know wisdom and 
to observe what is done on earth, I recognized that man is unable to 
discover all God’s work that is done under the sun... . However much 
man toils in searching, he does not find it out; and even if the wise 
man says that he knows, he is unable to discover it” (8:16-17). That 
is why I think Eichrodt is correct when he writes: “. . . the author of 
Ecclesiastes, by the relentless use of reductio ad absurdum, demol- 
ished all attempts to make the divine power manageable by the cate- 
gories of human reason, and taught men to worship the incomprehen- 
sible greatness of God their Creator by humble resignation to the 
relativity of human existence.”** What Qoheleth says in effect is that 
it would be the grossest impiety to call into question the divine justice 
simply because the righteous do not necessarily prosper nor the wicked 
suffer. Qoheleth insists that God’s justice is too mysterious to be put 
into the straitjacket of the deuteronomist theory of retribution.*° 


SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF RETRIBUTION: 
THE BOOK OF WISDOM 


Though Qoheleth gave the lie to the old theory of rewards and 
punishments, he had nothing but mystery and dilemma to offer in its 
stead. He had juxtaposed two apparently opposed truths: (1) God 
is just; (2) there is no real balance between a man’s earthly destiny 
and his merits. Of the Old Testament wise men only the author of 
the Book of Wisdom*® was able to reconcile these two truths, viz. by 
the doctrine of eternal sanctions in the afterlife.*” 

It is a central teaching of the Book of Wisdom that the generally 
accepted doctrines on death, Sheol (as the abode of all the dead), and 
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earthly rewards and punishments, are false. 
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In the following two 


columns we give on the left the words of the wicked as recorded in 
the Book of Wisdom, and on the right texts, from earlier Wisdom 
literature, that correspond to what the wicked say. It is very instruc- 
tive that many of the very tenets of the older theology of death and 
retribution, as found in Job and Ecclesiastes, are put into the mouth 


of the wicked. 


For (the wicked) said among 
themselves, thinking not aright: 
Brief and troublous is our life- 
time; neither is there any remedy 
for man’s dying, nor is anyone 
known to have come back from 
the nether world (2:1). 


And when (reason) is quenched, 
our body will be ashes 


and our spirit will be poured 
abroad like unresisting air (2:3). 


Even our name will be forgotten 
in time, and no one will recall our 
deeds (2:4a). 


So our life will pass away like the 
traces of a cloud (2:4b). 


For our lifetime is the passing of 
a shadow (2:5a). 


Come, therefore, let us enjoy the 
good things that are real, and use 
the freshness of creation avidly. 


Man, born of woman, is short- 
lived and full of trouble (Job 
14:1). 


He who goes down to the nether 
world shall come up no more (Job 
iO 


Both (man and beast) were made 
from the dust, and to the dust 
they both return. Who knows if 
the life-breath of the children of 
men goes upward and the life- 
breath of beasts goes earthward? 
(Eccl. 3:20-21) 


There is no remembrance of the 
men of old (Eccl. 1:11). Neither 
of the wise man nor of the fool 
will there be an abiding remem- 
brance (Eccl. 2:16). 


As a cloud dissolves and vanishes, 
so he who goes down to the nether 
world shall come up no more (Job 
(eo). 


. Because our days on earth 
are but a shadow (Job 8:9b; cf. 
14:2). 


Go, eat your bread with joy and 
drink your wine with a merry 
heart, because it is now that God 
favors your works. 
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Let us have our fill of costly wine 
and perfumes, and let no spring- 
time blossom pass us by. 


Everywhere let us leave tokens of 
our rejoicing, 


for this our portion is, and this 
our lot (2:6-7, 9). 
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At all times let your garments be 
white, and spare not the perfume 
for your head. 


Enjoy life with the wife whom you 
love, all the days of the fleeting 
life that is granted you.... This 
is your lot in life (Eccl. 9:7-9; 
ch, 32227 5 18-19)F 


As chap. 2 of Wisdom continues, the wicked come out with other vil- 
lainies (“Let us oppress the needy just man. . . let our strength be 
our norm of justice,” etc.) which, of course, find no place in Job and 
Ecclesiastes. Then the author of Wisdom concludes: 


These were their thoughts, but they erred; 
for their wickedness blinded them, 

And they knew not the hidden counsels of God; 
neither did they count on a recompence of holiness 
nor discern the innocent souls’ reward. 

For God formed man to be imperishable (2:21-23a). 


Old Testament man finally learned the answer to the problem of re- 
tribution: virtue will indeed be rewarded but not necessarily in this 
life, and vice will be punished at least in the afterlife. 

Before revealing this consoling truth, God had prepared the faith- 
ful Israelite in the crucible of exile, adversity, and anguish. The latest 
crisis was Hellenization, against the background. of which the Book 
of Wisdom was composed. The book had a manifold purpose: (1) to 
encourage the pious by demonstrating that the prosperity of the wicked 
was only apparent and quite transitory; (2) to warn those who wavered 
in their faith by showing that the very Hellenistic philosophy and 
culture that had weakened their faith can actually lend support to 
it; (3) to bring back the many apostates who had renounced their faith 
because they felt it inferior to the Greek way of life; and (4) to con- 
vert the pagans by showing them the folly of their idolatrous practices 
and by proving to them that the Jews are not barbarians nor enemies 
of the human race.*® 

Being neither theologian nor philosopher, the author of Wisdom 
presents no systematic teaching on definitive retribution in the after- 
life. But he does stress the fact of such retribution and gives a few 
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details. “The souls of the just are in the hand of God, and no torment 
shall touch them” (3:1). They are not really dead (3:2), “but they 
are in peace” (3:3) and “at rest” (4:7). “The just live forever, and 
in the Lord is their recompense” (5:15). “They shall receive the 
splendid crown .. . from the hand of the Lord” (5:16) and “shall 
judge nations and rule over peoples” (3:8). They shall be resplendent 
(3:7), “shall understand truth,” and “shall abide with (the Lord) in 
love” (3:9). The wicked, on the other hand, are in the possession of 
the devil, through whom “death entered the world” (2:24). They “shall 
become dishonored corpses and an unceasing mockery among the 
dead. ... They shall be utterly laid waste and shall be in grief, and 
their memory shall perish” (4:19). They shall suffer and groan 
“through anguish of spirit,” (5:3) conscious of the bitter fact that 
they were fools (5:4). 


The author of Wisdom also says some consoling things to those 
who had been considered, in the older theology, as objects of reproach 
or of punishment. ‘Better is childlessness with virtue; for immortal 
is its memory” (4:1).*° Even an early death is not a curse, for “the 
just man, though he die early, shall be at rest” (4:7). This truth is 
quite different from that basic tenet of the deuteronomist theory which 
is so well expressed in Prv. 16:31: “Gray hair is a crown of glory; it 
is gained by virtuous living.” Even the faithful eunuch, who could 
not be admitted “into the community of the LORD” (Dt. 23:2), “shall 
be given fidelity’s choice reward and a more gratifying heritage in the 
Lord’s temple” (Ws. 3:14).°° 


Thus only in the Book of Wisdom is the problem of retribution 
resolved. Reward and punishment will be meted out to man, but not 
here on earth. Death does not separate the righteous from God; only 
the wicked, who “shall be utterly laid waste” (4:19), will exist apart 
from God. 

Yet despite the unequivocal teaching of Wisdom, the old deu- 
teronomist theory continued to flourish, at least in certain quarters. 
In St. John’s Gospel (9:1-3) we read: “One day (Jesus) saw, in pass- 
ing, a man blind from birth. So his disciples asked him: ‘Rabbi, who 
has sinned, this man or his parents, to account for his being born 
blind?’ ‘Neither this man has sinned,’ replied Jesus, ‘nor his parents. 
No. God simply wants to make use of him to reveal his ways.’ ” 
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NOTES 

1 Cf. G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology, trans. D.M.G. Stalker (Hdin- 
burgh-London, 1962), I, 384-386, for an excellent discussion of Israel’s con- 
cept of virtue and sin. He writes (pp. 384-385): ‘‘Like a stone thrown into 
water, every act initiates a movement for good or evil: a process gets under 
way which, especially in the case of a crime, only comes to rest when retribu- 
tion has overtaken the perpetratcr.’’ 

2 Cf. E.F. Sutclitfe, The Old Testament and the Future Life (2nd ed.; 
Westminster, 1947), pp. 82-84. 

3 Of. L.F. Hartman-J.T. Nelis, ‘‘Retribution,’’ Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of the Bible, trans. from Dutch and adapted by L.F. Hartman (New York, 
1963), col. 2032. 

4 This phrase and a good discussion of the theory can be found in O.S. 
Rankin, Israel’s Wisdom Literature: Its Bearing on Theology and the History 
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nese: — 
Crisis of Faith in Israel 


SILAS MUSHOLT, O.F.M. 


Comfort, give comfort to my people, 
says your God. 
Speak tenderly to Jerusalem, and proclaim to her that her ser- 
vice is at an end, 
her guilt is expiated; 
Indeed, she has received from the hand of the Lord double for 
all her sins (Is. 40:1-2). 


These opening words of Second-Isaia reflect the mood at the end 
of the Babylonian exile. Here we are given a picture of God in council 
with His heavenly attendants who give the nod to His decisions. Threats 
and condemnation no longer ring out. Consolation and the rebuilding 
of Israel are now the task at hand. The people who are left after the 
period of exile are crushed and ready to listen and cooperate. They 
have had time to think and re-evaluate their position; now they begin 
to understand their role in the economy of salvation. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE EXILE 


That Palestine was constantly the battleground and source of 
political unrest in the ancient world is probably one of the most fre- 
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quently pointed-out geographical facts of the biblical period. This 
fact was at work early in the seventh century B.C. when the two kings 
Esarhaddon (681-669) and Ashurbanapal (669-627) brought the As- 
syrian empire to its peak of wealth and glory, while signs of internal 
weakness began to show themselves. These kings extended the Assyrian 
empire into Egypt; the humilation and destruction inflicted on the 
city of Thebes by Ashurbanapal in 663 are referred to by the prophet 
Nahum years later (Na. 3:8-10). Internally, rebellion showed its head. 
Shamash-shum-ukin, brother and vassal of Ashurbanapal, and king of 
Babylon, revolted, and the cruel civil war lasted until 684. Juda may 
have been among the states of Palestine that participated in this war: 
“So the Lord brought against them the commanders of the army of 
the king of Assyria, and they took Manasseh in chains and bound 
him in fetters and brought him to Babylon” (2 Chr. 33:11).?. The re- 
bellion was crushed, but the end of the Assyrian Empire was neverthe- 
less in sight. Ashurbanapal died in 633 and a few years later, in 626, 
Nabopolassar gained independence and the new Babylonian empire 
was born. The Assyrians grew weaker and weaker; Nineve fell in 612 
and the end came in 609 when their armies were defeated at Haran. 


While the empire of the Assyrians was on the decline and the 
power of the new Babylonian kingdom was on the increase, Josia was 
king over Juda. An intense Yahwist, Josia took advantage of the di- 
minished political and religious control of foreigners over Palestine. 
He instituted religious reform and purge, and his influence was felt 
in the northern territories: “Likewise in the cities of Manasseh and 
Ephraim and Simeon and as far as Naphtali, in their ruins round 
about, he destroyed the altars and ground the sacred poles and the 
carved images to powder and hewed down all the incense altars through- 
out all the land of Israel” (2 Chr. 34:6-7). Josia was thus occupied 
with bringing northern Palestine under the control of Juda when the 
Assyrian empire fell and the Babylonians took control of the world. 
The Egyptian armies moved in to take what they could, and it was 
in an attempt to stop the Pharaoh Necho at the Megiddo pass that 
the young king Josia was fatally wounded. It was the end of a prom- 
ising but brief rise of the nation. 


It ought to be noted that it was during this time that the deuteron- 
omic theology of history was developing — the view that equated obe- 
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dience to Yahweh with success, disobedience with ruin. The spirit of 
this theology was inserted into the historical documents, and the first 
redaction of Josue, Judges, Samuel, and Kings appeared. 


After the death of Josia, Juda was controlled by Egypt. The peo 
ple favored his second son, Joachaz, over the eldest, pro-Egyptian Elia- 
kim; but when the Pharaoh Necho returned from his battles, he en- 
throned the eldest son and conferred the name Joakim upon him. 
Joakim ruled from 609 to 598 as the puppet, naturally, of the Egyptian 
ruler. It was a time of sudden decline. Foreign elements entered into 
religion and the worship of Yahweh suffered. The prophet Jeremia 
came on the scene at this time and scolded the king for his social 
crimes against the poor and helpless, and his laxness in the religious 
worship of Yahweh. Developments became a bit unclear at this point. 
During the first years of his reign Joakim was a vassal of Egypt, but 
at some point the Babylonians became the rulers: “In his days Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Nabuchodonosor), king of Babylon, came up, and Je- 
hoiakim (Joakim) became subject to him for three years; then he 
turned and rebelled against him” (4 Kgs. 24:1). Egyptian partisans 
had advised Joakim to revolt against Nabuchodonosor, contrary to the 
counsel of Jeremia. It was a lost cause. Nabuchodonosor was occupied 
elsewhere, and so he allowed loyal neighboring nations to work havoc 
in the state of Juda. He did come when he could, in 598 B.C., and he 
besieged the city of Jerusalem. But Joakim was no longer on the throne. 
He had died a few months earlier and was succeeded by his son Joachin. 

“He (Joachin) did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, 
just as his fathers had done” (4 Kgs. 24:9). His rule in Palestine was 
short for in less than a year he, together with prominent citizens and 
skilled tradesmen, went into voluntary exile to save the land from 
complete devastation. 

The Babylonians set another son of Josia on the throne (4 Kgs. 
24:17), whose name they changed from Matthanias to Sedecia. He 
was a very weak king who listened to the advice of court officials 
rather than to the directions of God through Jeremia. He conspired 
with Egypt against Babylonia and revolted. The final result was that 
Nabuchodonosor laid siege to Jerusalem and ultimately destroyed the 
city. The better citizens were deported to Babylonia and the king 
himself received the punishment of a rebel: his sons were murdered 
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before his very eyes, and then his own eyes were gouged out and he 
was led off into exile. 

The Babylonians appointed Gedaliah, a former mayor of the palace, 
as governor of Juda. Many of the Jews came out of hiding and sub- 
mitted to him. Some of the military leaders began to plan insurrection, 
but Gedaliah was cut down at Mizpah before anything could develop. 
Many Jews gathered together and fled to Egypt taking Jeremia along 
by force. We hear of these Jews who were settled at Elephantine 
later on, but for our purposes they pass out of the picture. The Ba- 
bylonians were provoked by this last assassination and revolt to a third 
deportation of Jews of rank and position. This was in 582 B.C. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS PRIOR TO THE EXILE 


It is easy to imagine the despair and dismay of the Jewish peo- 
ple in exile. Suddenly all was gone, their nation, country, cities, farms, 
and especially their religious practices, which had been so closely con- 
nected with their land and temple. Their confusion is reflected in 
some of their writings and prophetic utterances. 


They knew their past and the part God had played in it. He 
had always been with them in the past. It was their glory that their 
God had taken them in hand and amid strikingly wonderful works 
had led them out of the slavery of Egypt. Moses, their famous legis- 
lator, had been called up by God to lead and guide the people. 


For you are a people sacred to the Lord, your God; he has 
chosen you from all the nations on the face of the earth to be 
a people peculiarly his own. It was not because you are the 
largest of all nations that the Lord set his heart on you and 
chose you, for you are really the smallest of all nations. It 
was because the Lord loved you and because of his fidelity to 
the oath he had sworn to your fathers, that he brought you out 
with his strong hand from the place of slavery, and ransomed 
you from the hand of Pharao, king of Egypt (Dt. 7:6-8). 


It was the burden of Moses’ role to mould this people into a 
nation, a nation with a God-given purpose and designed with a religious 
function. Like any other nation, it too would have to be equipped with 
a form of government and a set of laws and especially with a pattern 
of worship in harmony with its purpose. This latter element more 
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than any other set them apart from other peoples. The God they 
worshipped insisted on exclusiveness. He alone was their God and He 
alone entered into a relationship with the people. He was their God, 
and they were His people; and this new concept in religion and civil- 
ization was the basis of the covenant He entered into with them. 
Through Moses He passed on His legislation to them and so long as 
they would be faithful to Him and His decrees He would protect and 
lead them on to their destiny. 

This origin and foundation of the nation were continually brought 
home to the people and impressed on their memories and consciousness 
in the celebration of the exodus liturgy. Through their ceremony and 
worship the people re-entered into the God-founded nation and were 
involved in re-sealing the covenant and led to a more profound under- 
standing of past events. Through liturgy each generation experienced 
for itself the power of God toward their redemption. They passed 
from helplessness to the stability of the strength of God. 

The worship of this people was a world apart from the worship 
of other peoples which involved the cult of nature gods. Fertility cults 
were a means for men to seek their own wills and good pleasure while 
their only obligation towards divinity was to placate the vacillating 
whims of flighty gods. The God of Israel would not allow himself 
and his worship to be confused with pagan idolatry in which hollow 
offerings would patch up the god and man relationship. He sent Jere- 
mia to point this out: 

They would repair, as though it were nought, 
the injury to the daughter of my peopie: 
Peace, peace! they say, 
though there is no peace (Jer. 8:11). 
The prophet Amos (2:6-8) had condemned the practices at Bethel and 
Dan where Yahweh was presented as one of the nature gods under 
the guise of golden bulls (3 Kgs. 12:28). 

But it began to seem as though God’s plan was not working out. 
His revelation of Himself to His people was not leading to the designed 
effect. The people, chosen and lovingly cared for, should have ad- 
vanced from a knowledge and experience of God to an inner purity 
of life in conformity with the nature of God and His creation. God 
had guided and directed them through the desert so as to give them a 
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chance to know Him and His power before He led them to the land He 
had promised to give to them. Their moral life had a long way to go 
from the standards of pagan morality of the nations to the purity of 
life expected of the sons of God. But in the course of time, human 
weakness, together with the contacts with other peoples which the 
splendor of their national supremacy brought about, proved too much 
for this people. Upright social and individual morality declined. Ex- 
ternal conformity became the substitute for that inner disposition and 
goodness that were the goal of the divine plan. Michea points this 
out when he shows the sham of paying for crime by sacrifices; and 
he adds that, instead of repairing crime by weighty sacrifices, the sinner 
should practice justice and charity and walk humbly with God: 


You have been told, O man, what is good, 
and what the Lord requires of you: 
Only to do the right and to love goodness, 
and to walk humbly with your God (Mi. 6:8). 


Isaia expresses the mind of God whom the people sought to satis- 
fy by ritual and sacrifice as though the eyelids of God would become 
heavy with sleep and not catch the daily sins of the people: 


What care I for the number of your sacrifices? 
says the Lord. 

I have had enough of whole-burnt rams 
and fat of farlings; 

In the blood of calves, lambs and goats 
I find no pleasure (Is. 1:11). 


The prophets were assigned to remind the people over and over 


again that God was serious about accomplishing his designs through 
his people. God’s will would certainly win out even if it were necessary 


To root up and to tear down, 
to destroy and to demolish, 
to build and to plant (Jer. 1:10). 
God could and would use the might of foreign powers to make his 
people understand: 


Therefore the Lord raises against them 
the waters of the river, great and mighty 
(the king of Assyria and all his power) (Is. 8:7). 


And the conquest by foreign powers, although painful to the extreme, 
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would be effective, because it would purify the people and their reli- 
gion, and from their death would come forth new life. 

The prophets performed their assigned task of announcing God’s 
pleading warnings and the result was the very same as God had pre- 
dicted to Isaia (6:10) — dull ears, closed eyes, hardened hearts. But 
the atmosphere was cleared; sinful abandonment remained; punish- 
ment was inflicted. 


THE EXILE 


There were actually three deportations involved in the Babylonian 
exile; and, though there is confusion on the point among authors, it 
would seem that the years 598, 587, and 582 are the most likely dates 
for these deportations. The deportation of 587 was the most defini- 
tive and is considered as the real beginning of the Babylonian captivity. 
It was a real catastrophe for the Jews, for Palestine was no longer 
their own. 


It is interesting to note that archeological findings give great 
evidence of the ruin inflicted on the land at that time, as the famed 
archeologist Albright notes: 


The results are uniform and conclusive: many towns were de- 
stroyed at the beginning of the sixth century B.C. and never 
again occupied; others were destroyed at that time and partly 
reoccupied at some later date; still others were destroyed and 
reoccupied after a long period of abandonment, marked by a 
sharp change of stratum and by intervening indications of use 
for non-urban purposes. There is not a single known case where 
a town of Juda proper was continuously occupied through the 
exilic period.* 

The number of Jews led into captivity is sometimes grossly exag- 
gerated. The troubled times of the century prior to the exile, with its 
wars and accompanying murder, pillage, disease and starvation, had 
greatly reduced the population in Palestine. The population of Juda 
is estimated at 250,000 during the eighth century and was reduced 
to half that figure already at the time of the first deportation in 597.4 
Jeremia (Jer. 52:28-30) places the number of exiled Jews at 4,600. 
This number is at variance with the 8,000 and 10,000 mentioned in 
4 Kgs. 24:14 and 16 for the first deportation. “The difference may 
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be partly due to the fact that the latter was only a conjectural estimate, 
but may also be partly due to the heavy mortality of the starving and 
diseased captives during the long desert trek to Babylonia. There, 
however, the native energy and capacity of the captives quickly as- 
serted themselves.’”® 

As the exiles were led off for the difficult trip to Babylonia they 
truly experienced their real loss. They were abandoning their home- 
land and leaving behind their possessions and friends. They exper- 
ienced physical sufferings on the journey; food was scarce, and their 
chains (Jer. 40:1) inconvenient, to say the least. And when they ar- 
rived at their destination, they had to adapt to the circumstances and 
customs of their new surroundings. All of this is summed up in the 
Book of Lamentations: 


Remember, O Lord, what has befallen us, 
look, and see our disgrace: 
Our inherited lands have been turned over to strangers, 
our homes to foreigners. 
We have become orphans, fatherless; 
widowed are our mothers. 
The water we drink we must buy, 
for our own wood we must pay. 
On our necks is the yoke of those who drive us; 
we are worn out, but allowed no rest (Lam. 5:1-5). 


Still more painful than the tiring and humiliating march into exile was 
the religious condition of the captives. In accordance with the pre- 
vailing ideas of that time, they felt that they would not be able to 
worship God properly outside their own land and temple. This was 
one of the ideas that was purified by their experience of exile. But 
they were homesick for the holy city and the temple, a homesickness 
that is reflected in the heartrending Psalm 136/137: 


By the streams of Babylon 
we sat and wept 
when we remembered Sion. 


After the hardships of the trip and the troubles of settling down, 
the life of the Jews in exile went fairly well. They were settled chiefly 
at Babylon and in colonies nearby where they engaged in agriculture 
at first.© Their social position was quite tolerable as citizens in a 
halfway stage between free men and slaves. Business opportunities 
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gradually opened up to them and they exercised crafts, trades, and 
professions. Some acquired possessions, lands, and wealth, quite soon, 
heeding, apparently, the message Jeremia sent to them: “It will be 
a long time; build houses to live in; plant gardens and eat their 
feultsesesee (Jenn 29223). 


Few of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia seem to have gone in for 
agriculture; most of them settled in the towns and cities, where 
they engaged in trade and business, a relatively new occupation 
for most of them at that time, but one which has been character- 
istic of their race ever since then. Cuneiform tablets dating 
principally from the period of the Persian Empire show that 
certain Jewish merchants in Mesopotamia had become very 
wealthy and influential business men. This is why most of the 
Jews preferred to remain in exile rather than return to Judea, 
when allowed to do so by Cyrus and the following Persian 
kings.’ 

All hope of continued Jewish monarchy did not die out, however, 
for Joachin, the exiled king, was alive in his captivity. The dying 
hope was fanned when the news of his release from prison was an- 
nounced after the death of Nabuchodonosor in 561. But soon after 
this the might of Cyrus began to show itself and the Babylonian em- 
pire fell under the surge of the Persians. Joachin’s three older sons 
were probably dead by this time; this left the fourth son, bearing the 
Babylonian name Sin-ab-usur, who, as head of the Davidic family, 
could enter into negotiations with the Persians for a restoration of the 
Jewish state.® 

Professor Albright has an excellent paragraph shedding new light 
on the situation in the homeland during the exile period: 


It is now possible, thanks to archaeological discoveries, to re- 
construct the situation of the Jews in Palestine during the Exile 
with general clarity. All, or virtually all, of the fortified towns 
in Judah had been razed to the ground as thoroughly as we 
know to have been the case at Debir, Lachish, Beth-shemesh 
and Beth-haccherem (Ramat Rahel). (We mention only those 
sites which have been adequately excavated; the evidence is 
clear for many other sites from soundings and surface explora- 
tion.) We are expressly told that the Chaldean general, Nabu- 
zer-iddin, left many of the poor in order to harvest grapes and 
make wine (Jerusalem was captured early in the grape harvest). 
On the other hand, a number of the Jewish settlements in the 
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Negeb (which seems to have been detached from the Judahite 
state in 597 B.C.) appear to have escaped destruction, and the 
Israelite towns north of the old border remained under Babylo- 
nian control, being thus saved from the fate of the towns to 
the south: Bethel, for example, was occupied through this per- 
iod and down probably into the middle or late sixth century. 
So also was Tell en-Nasbeh (Ataroth). The territory belonging 
to Judah in 589 was divided between the Edomites (Idumeans), 
who settled in the southern hill-country about Adoraim (Dura) 
and Hebron, and the Babylonian province of Samaria (as shown 
by Albrecht Alt). There was also a considerable Israelite popu- 
lation in Ephraim, Galilee and Trans-Jordan; and at some time 
before the middle of the fifth century Yahwists became heredi- 
tary governors of Samaria and Ammon.’ 


RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN THE EXILE 


The people began to take a renewed interest in their religious 
life after they had settled down and had become accustomed to the 
new land of their exile. Perhaps they thought they could just con- 
tinue their former religious practices in the new land. They could, 
and would; but much more was in store for them. Their faith in 
their God was to be tested; and through the test it would be refined, 
strengthened, and purified to make the people better equipped to con- 
tinue their role in the economy of salvation. 

There were dangers to the faith, dangers both from within and 
without. The people found themselves forced to live in a land where 
paganism thrived. They were constantly in the midst of magnificent 
pagan sanctuaries and temples where idolatry was practiced amid the 
most appealing lavish splendor. Although contact with idolatrous wor- 
ship could not have been something entirely new for these people, 
still it was a temptation, a strong temptation, for them, and even more 
so at a time when their morale must have been at a low ebb. 

The high level of culture and living of the Babylonians made the 
external temptation all the greater. 


For in every respect Babylonian culture was superior to the 
modest way of life the Jews had known in the land of Judah. 
Like modern visitors to the United States from some backward 
country, they must have been dazzled by what they saw on every 
hand. In contrast to the farming and grazing land of Judah, 
the rich land of Babylonia was a scene of thriving agriculture 
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and teeming industry. The proud Temple of Jerusalem, gutted 
by Babylonian soldiers, paled into insignificance before the mar- 
velous temples of Babylonia. Many Jews must have wondered 
whether the high level of Babylonian culture might not be due 
to the superiority of Babylonian religion over their traditional 
faith.*° 
Some, indeed, were overcome by the strong attraction of idolatry; 
but most of the Jews resisted the temptation, and in the very struggle 
to remain loyal to Yahweh, they found themselves closer to Him than 
ever before. In their state of humiliation and need they learned the 
superiority of internal, moral spirituality over mere external sacrifice. 


Strong as the temptation to idolatry was, yet the crucial point 
turned about the very nature and creed of their faith in Yahweh. It 
was that the very doctrines they had been taught and believed in 
seemed to be open to question, namely, that Sion by divine choice 
was the earthly seat of Yahweh and Yahweh’s immutable promises to 
the Davidic dynasty of an eternal rule and victory over its foes. The 
faith of the people had rested solidly on this teaching, so solidly in 
fact that the warnings made to them by the prophets were rejected 
as impossibilities. God would always intervene for them and snatch 
them out of calamity; and some day, perhaps soon, the promised de- 
scendant of David would appear and actualize all the promises made 
concerning him. This was for them the future of the people and there 
was no need to think otherwise. But it was not that way! Something 
had gone wrong. Someone had deceived them, as voiced in the Book 
of Lamentations: 


Your prophets had for you 
false and specious visions; 
They did not lay bare your guilt, 
to avert your fate; 
They behold for you in vision 
false and misleading portents (Lam. 2:14). 


As the people became aware gradually that something was wrong 
somewhere, there were various reactions. There were those who prac- 
ticed idolatry as a result of their growing delusion that there might 
be error in the implied monotheism in which they had been trained. 
In their religion there had never been place for any god but their own 
Yahweh; and the gods of the pagan peoples were to be considered as 
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nothing. But now, as pagan power triumphed over their own political 
power, and even over, their own theological teaching, they asked 
whether the concepts of their traditional religion were really true. 
Just the opposite seemed to be true, for the gods of Babylon seemed 
actually to be very powerful, even more powerful than Yahweh. Re- 
cent events gave proof to such thinking! The defection of some Jews 
for such reasons seems to be indicated by Jeremia 44:15-19. 

Another type of reaction sought to pin the blame for catastrophe 
on Yahweh in one way or other. Some Jews questioned divine justice 
itself, for they felt they were receiving punishment for the sins of 
preceding generations. Although they were just as sinful as their fore- 
fathers, echoes of their complaint come down to us in the Book of 
Lamentations: 


Our fathers, who sinned, are no more; 
but we bear their guilt (Lam. 5:7). 


And Ezechiel: 


Fathers have eaten green grapes, 
thus their children’s teeth are on edge (Ez. 18:2). 


The Lord’s way is not fair (Ez. 18:25)! 
“Even the best of the people, those who had received the prophetic 
word, were plunged in despair, fearing that mortal sin had been com- 
mitted, and that Yahweh had cut Israel off in his wrath and canceled 
her destiny as his people (e.g. Is. 63:19; Ez. 33:10; 37:11). Through 
tears they cried out for mercy, but no end to their sufferings could 
they~see’ (e.g., Ps. 74:9 ff; Lam. 2:9) 

Israel’s faith, then, was severely tested in many ways, but it showed 
itself strong enough to withstand the test. Not only did it survive, but 
through forced self-analysis and re-thinking it came out stronger and 
purer. The answer that had to be given to deflated theological think- 
ing had to be an adequate explanation for what had happened to the 
nation, and at the same time there had to be kept alive the ever 
brightening glimmer of the hope for the future. The prophets Jeremia 
and Ezechiel had come on the scene to give this answer. In fact they 
had anticipated the need, and thus their teaching was readily avail- 
able and had really gained a head start in influencing the people. 


These prophets insisted that the fall of the nation was in reality 
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a just judgment on the people’s sin. Therefore it was not really a 
contradiction of the eternal promises Yahweh had made to their nation; 
but rather it was part and parcel of Yahweh’s goodness and constancy, 
and it was in fact consistent with the faith Israel had always had. 

It fell to the lot of Jeremia, though he loathed the task, to pre- 
dict gloom and doom upon the nation over and over again. But there 
was purpose in the punishment. It was Yahweh’s righteous judgment 
upon the nation for her sins: 


Yes, the people of Memphis and Tahpanhes 
shave the crown of your head. 
Has not the forsaking of the Lord, your God, 
done this to you? 
And now, why go to Egypt, 
to drink the waters of the Nile? 
Why go to Assyria, 
to drink the waters of the Euphrates? 
Your own wickedness chastises you, 
your own infidelities punish you. 
Know then, and see, how evil and bitter 
is your forsaking the Lord, your God, 
And showing no fear of me, 
says the Lord, the God of hosts (Jer. 2:16-19). 


Referring to the onslaught of the Babylonians, Jeremia says: 


Not to winnow, not to cleanse, 
does this wind from the heights come at my bidding; 
And I myself now pronounce sentence upon them (Jer. 4:11-2). 


The besiegers are coming from the distant land, 
shouting their war cry against the cities of Juda. 
Like watchmen of the fields they surround her, 
for she has rebelled against me, says the Lord. 
Your conduct, your misdeeds, have done this to you; 
how bitter is this disaster of yours, 
how it reaches to your very heart (Jer. 4:16-18)! 


And when they ask, ‘Why has the Lord done all these things 
to us?’ say to them, ‘As you have forsaken me to serve strange 
gods in your own land, so shall you serve strangers in a land 
not your own’ (Jer. 5:19). 


The content of Ezechiel’s message on this point was basically the 
same as that of Jeremia’s message. In fact, Ezechiel may well have 
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heard Jeremia’s thundering voice echo through the streets of Jerusalem 
as a young fellow. But. most of Ezechiel’s utterings came in the very 
land of exile and his methods were peculiarly his own. Chapter 8 pre- 
sents various forms of idolatry of the people which merit the punish- 
ment of divine wrath: 


Do you see, son of man? he asked me. It is such a trivial mat- 
ter for the house of Juda to do the abominable things they have 
done here — for they have filled the land with violence, and 
again and again they have provoked me — that now they must 
also put the branch to my nose? Therefore I in turn will act 
furiously: I will not look upon them with pity nor will I show 
mercy (Ez. 8:17-18). 


Wickedness was so great that the sight of it was sufficient to vindicate 
the justice of Yahweh: 


Even though I send Jerusalem my four cruel punishments, the 
sword, famine, wild beasts, and pestilence, to cut off from it 
man and beast, still some survivors shall be left in it who will 
bring out sons and daughters; when they come out to you, you 
shall see their conduct and their actions and be consoled re- 
garding the evil I have brought on Jerusalem (all that I have 
brought upon it). They shall console you when you see their 
conduct and actions, for you shall then know that it was not 
without reason that I did to it what I did, says the Lord God 
(Ez. 14:21-23). 

Ezechiel had to face a further problem in the matter of just pun- 
ishment for sin. His words were directed to the anguishing exiles who 
could, after a time, accept the just punishment of the Israel commu- 
nity as a whole. Their complaint began to settle around the individual 
who lived an upright life and yet was punished just because he be- 
longed to the sinful community: “Fathers have eaten green grapes, 
thus their children’s teeth are on edge.” The answer in Ezechiel is 
that death or life awaits a man on his own merits alone. A good father 
may have a wicked son, and a good son may be the offspring of a 
wicked father. The matter is treated in chapter 18 and is summed up 
in the last verses: 


Therefore I will judge you, house of Israel, each one according 
to his ways, says the Lord God. Turn and be converted from 
all your crimes, that they may be no cause of guilt for you. 
Cast away from you all the crimes you have committed, and 
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make for yourselves a new heart and a new spirit. Why should 
you die, O house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the 
death of anyone who dies, says the Lord God. Return and live 
(Ez. 18:30-32). 
Here the problem of suffering makes it appearance, but the treatment 
of Ezechiel may be unsatisfactory for us. However, the prophet’s 
main concern is to make the people see in the crisis God’s call to re- 
pentance and throw themselves on divine mercy. In later years the 
problem is more acute and is taken up in more depth. 

In many ways and in strong language these prophets of the exile 
days sought to make their point. Initially, in line with current think- 
ing and rash reliance on the protection of Yahweh, their message 
bounced off as something that simply could not happen. But from the 
depths of sadness and ruin the truth of it seeped into the hearts of 
a repenting people and rose to provide the mainstay of hope in a future 
age.’” 

The prophets also preached a message of hope to sustain the exiles 
in their faith until the day of release. The exiles looked more and more 
upon their days of captivity as a temporary period. They were as- 
sured by the prophets that Yahweh’s salvation would triumph. Jeremia 
spoke of a new covenant not like the earlier covenant which was broken. 


But this is the covenant which I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, says the Lord. I will place my law within 
them, and write it upon their hearts; I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. No longer will they have need to 
teach their friends and kinsmen how to know the Lord. All, 
from least to greatest, shall know me, says the Lord, for I will 
forgive their evildoing and remember their sin no more (Jer. 
31:33-34). 


Ezechiel, too, spoke of the future and how in the new times inner 
purity would be the mark of the relationship between God and man: 


I will give you a new heart and place a new spirit within you, 
taking from your bodies your stony hearts and giving you natu- 
ral hearts. I will put my spirit within you and make you live 
by my statutes, careful to observe my decrees. You shall live 
in the land I gave your fathers; you shall be my people, and 
I will be your God. I will save you from all your impurities; 
I will order the grain to be abundant, and I will not send fam- 
ine against you (Ez. 36:26-29). 
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The exile, then, proved to be just punishment for the sins of the 
people, though at the same time it was also a cleansing process pre- 
paring Israel for her future role. A new community would emerge 
whose relationship to God would not depend on His presence in the 
temple. Jeremia told the exiles in his letter that God had this to say 
about the future: “When you call me, when you go to pray to me, 
I will listen to you. When you look for me, you will find me. Yes, 
when you seek me with all your heart, you will find me with you” 
(Jer. 29:12-14). 


The new community was not based so much on nation and wor- 
ship as on the new emphasis of tradition and Law. This is easy to 
understand because nation and worship were now lacking. Since the 
prophets had explained the calamity as just punishment for failure to 
observe the covenant law, now in the future there would naturally 
be given more attention to this feature of their religion. Emphasized, 
in particular, were the Sabbath, circumcision and ritual cleanness. But 
Sabbath observance appears to have been the real test of obedience 
to the covenant (Jer. 17:19-27). Accordingly, there developed an em- 
phasis on external observance. “These things may seem peripheral to 
us; but to exiled Jews they were the means of confessing faith, the 
visible symbols of faith having vanished.”?® 


Jeremia and Ezechiel were the prophets of the exile. Their preach- 
ing and exhortation were largely responsible for the fact that Israel’s 
faith emerged stronger from its crisis. But the influence of another 
prophet on Judaism coming from exile cannot be discounted. That 
is Second-Isaia, where redemption and renewal are so very pronounced. 
This prophet announces to the restored people a message of consola- 
tion, of peace, of redemption. In the experiences of the exile Israel 
is to see its vocation as a people, and of preparation for its role as a 
light to the whole world. This prophet, too, advances the knowledge 
of the one God, a knowledge which was more and more in keeping 
with the new role of Israel in which the aspect of unity and commu- 
nity became more and more important. 


One of the oustanding features of this prophet, naturally, is the 
figure of the Servant of Yahweh. Here we probably have the most 
influential factor linking the newly emerging nation to its future mes- 
sianic destination. This servant of Old Testament times points out a 
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key factor in God-man relationship. Just as in the exile the nation 
came to new life through affliction and death, so also the Servant of 
Yahweh accomplishes his goal through affliction and death. The future 
Messiah would also follow the same steps to bring about the redemption 
of mankind. Likewise every Christian must pass from death to life 
through baptism. In this way the experiences of the exile parallel 
for the Jewish nation what the doctrine of the cross has become for 
Christian people. 
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How the Gospels Came to Be 


CASSIAN CORCORAN, O.F.M. 


On April 21, 1964, the Pontifical Biblical Commission issued a 
momentous directive that specified, in broad terms, the character of 
Gospel truth. The /nstructio de Historica Evangeliorum Veritate’ opens 
with a brief introduction, in which the composition and the issuance 
of the document is traced to the fact that “in many publications, cir- 
culated far and wide, the truth of the events and sayings recorded in 
the Gospels is being challenged.”* The body of the Instruction sup- 
plies directives to exegetes, seminary professors, preachers and teachers, 
biblical associations, and those who publish for the faithful. The sec- 
tion devoted to exegetes is of paramount importance for our discussion 
of “How the Gospels Came To Be.” This longest section of the In- 
struction delineates the “three stages of tradition by which the teach- 
ing and the life of Jesus have come down to us.’* The first stage 
coincides with the life of Christ, the Lord, who ‘attached to Himself 
certain disciples who had followed Him from the beginning, who had 
seen His works and had heard His words, and thus were qualified to 
become witnesses of His life and teaching.”* The second stage em- 
braces the activity of these same apostles, who “proclaimed first and 
foremost the death and resurrection of the Lord, faithfully recounting 
His life and words and, as regards the manner of their preaching, 
taking into account the circumstances of their hearers.”” The third 
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and final stage of the Gospel tradition is the period of the literary 
activity of the evangelists who labored for the benefit of the churches. 
They : 


took this earliest body of instruction, which had been handed 
on orally at first and then in writing . . . and set it down in 
the four Gospels. In doing this each of them followed a method 
suitable to the special purpose which he had in view. They 
selected certain things out of the many which had been handed 
on; some they synthesized, some they explained . . . painstak- 
ingly using every means of bringing home to their readers the 
solid truth of the things in which they had been instructed.° 


APOSTOLIC PREACHING 


Within the framework of this Instruction and particularly the 
“three stages of tradition by which the teaching and the life of Jesus 
have come down to us,” the question of how the gospels came to be 
must be examined.’ To understand the formation of the Gospels and 
to appreciate what occasioned these inspired works, we must go be- 
hind the Gospel texts and attempt to trace the oral and written pro- 
cesses that crystalized in their composition. We must, in other words, 
look to the second stage which embraces the preaching of the apostles 
during the thirty odd years between the events of the first Easter 
and Pentecost and the writing of the first of the canonical Gospels. 

The starting point for such an investigation must be the prologue 
to the third Gospel.* 


The author to Theophilus: Many writers have undertaken to 
draw up an account of the events that have happened among 
us, following the traditions handed down to us by the original 
eyewitnesses and servants of the Gospel. And so I in my turn, 
your Excellency, as one who has gone over the whole course 
of these events in detail, have decided to write a connected 
narrative for you, so as to give you authentic knowledge about 
the matters of which you have been informed (Lk. 1:1-4).° 


The original Greek, its vocabulary, its periodic sentence structure, 
the dedication to “your Excellency,” the motive impelling the author 
to write, are all evidence that Luke is conforming to a conventional 
literary standard. Luke professes to be writing nothing new: ‘many 
writers have undertaken to draw up an account.” On the contrary 
— and this is true of the other synoptics — Luke is going to impose 
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a fixed and ordered form upon an already existing ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion “handed down to us by the original eyewitnesses and servants 
of the Gospel.” This ecclesiastical tradition, which is embedded in the 
apostolic preaching as found in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
writings of St. Paul, has been accurately reconstructed by C. H. Dodd.’ 
At the beginning of his study, Dodd distinguishes between kerygma, 
“the public proclamation of Christianity to the non-Christian world’ 
and didache, “teaching.” It should be noted, incidentally, that the 
latter actually supposes an audience that had already received some 
instruction. The letters of St. Paul offer a good example of didache. 
Since, however, among Paul’s letters are to be found the earliest New 
Testament writings, it is possible to discover in them elements of the 
kerygma. From an analysis of five texts (Rom. 1:2-4; 10:8-9; 
14:9-10; 1 Cor. 15:1-7; Gal. 1:4) we can deduce the substance of 
Paul’s “proclamation,” preached most probably in the thirties and 
then recorded in letters written in the early fifties of the first century. 
This preaching proclaimed the following historic facts, chronologically 
arranged and theologically interpreted: 


The prophecies are fulfilled and a New Age begins with the 
coming of Jesus; 

Jesus was born from the seed of David; 

Jesus died, according to the Scriptures, so that He has delivered 
us from the present Evil Age; 

He was buried; 

He arose on the third day, according to the Scriptures; 

By his resurrection He is is made Son of God, Lord of the living 
and the dead; 

He will return as judge and savior. 


Despite the weight of the evidence from Pauline sources, however, 
the most important source for the ecclesiastical tradition in the apos- 
tolic preaching is found in the Acts of the Apostles. Five sermons 
delivered by St. Peter are perfect examples of kerygma. Each one 
is provoked by an extraordinary fact. The gift of tongues lead to the 
Pentecost sermon in 2:14-36; 38-39; the cure of the lame man at the 
Gate Beautiful was the occasion of two sermons: one at the time of 
the cure 3:12-26, and a second before the Sanhedrin, 4:8-12; the mi- 
raculous release of the apostles from prison and their persistence in 
preaching resulted in the fourth sermon, 5:29b-32; finally, the visions 
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granted to Peter and to Cornelius prompted the preaching to the Gen- 
tiles at Caesarea, 10:34-43. In each instance, God reveals Himself 
by a gesture of power, a sign which attracts attention. Thereupon 
Peter points out that the extraordinary fact finds full explanation in 
the work of Jesus. 


It is generally agreed’® that these sermons represent not the pre- 
cise words actually uttered by Peter, but the substance of his talk. 
And this substance is the kerygma of the Church of Jerusalem of an 
early period. Two considerations persuade us to admit the primitive 
character of these sermons. First of all, the titles given Christ in these 
discourses are those of an archaic Christology: Jesus is a “man singled 
out by God” (2:22); “God has made this Jesus, whom you crucified, 
both Lord and Messiah” (2:36); Jesus is referred to as the “servant,” 
the “one who was holy and righteous,” the “way to life” (3:13-15) 
and the “prophet” (3:21-23). Secondly, we have the evidence pro- 
vided by modern scholarship that these sermons show traces of a 
notable Aramaic influence.‘* Theological and philological factors, 
therefore, indicate the relative antiquity of these sermons. 


From an analysis of these sermons, it is at once clear that the 
passion and the resurrection of Christ together constitute the heart 
of the kerygma. For the most part, all of the speeches cover the same 
ground. Although the order of presentation may vary slightly, there 
is no progression in thought from one sermon to the other. Of the 
group, only the sermon at Caesarea shows a development of Peter’s 
theme, and this can be traced to the circumstances which called it 
forth. The question of receiving the Gentiles into the Church had pre- 
cipitated a decisive turn in the apostolic preaching. In this context, 
the universality of the Church is naturally stressed, as is God’s im- 
partiality to both the Jews and the Gentiles. This sermon, moreover, 
is remarkable both for its lack of complete scripture citations and its 
emphasis on such facts as the risen Christ’s eating and drinking. These 
characteristics are explainable by the fact that for a Gentile audience, 
scriptural arguments would never lead to faith in the resurrection, 
whereas the argument of Christophany could be decisive. 

By his citation of Joel, Peter announces that messianic times have 
begun (2:16). Among the prophets the expression “in the last days” 
designated messianic times, considered as forming the last age of the 
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world (Is. 2:2). In this time, all men and women, young and old, 
slaves and free, without distinction will be favored by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. The setting of the kerygma is, then, eschatological. It 
presupposes the general scheme of Jewish belief in the providential 
ordering of history towards a final crisis in which God’s purpose will 
be fulfilled and His sovereign rule over the world will be demonstrated 
in judgment upon evil and the redemption of men. 

The material of the kerygma as it appears in these sermons may 
be summarized: 


Jesus is of the house of David. 

He was a man who performed signs and wonders among you. 
Moses said, “The Lord God will raise up a prophet for 
you from among yourselves as he raised me; you shall 
listen to everything he says to you. (Acts 3:22 is apparent- 
ly regarded as being fulfilled in the preaching and teach- 
ing of Christ.) 

Jesus’ death was according to the foreknowledge of God (2:23). 

God raised up Jesus because it was not possible for Him to be 
held by death (2:24-31). Furthermore, the apostles are 
witnesses of the resurrection (2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 10:41). 

In virtue of the resurrection, Jesus has been exalted at the 
right hand of God (2:33-36; 5:31), therefore according to 
Psalm 110:1, God has made Him Lord and Christ (2:36) ; 
the stone rejected by the builders (4:11); leader and 
savior (5:31). 

The presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church is a sign of 
Christ’s present power and glory (2:33; 5:32) as Joel 
prophesied (Joel 3:1-5). 

The messianic age will reach its fulfillment with the return of 
the Messiah (3:21) to judge the living and the dead 
(10:42). 

Exhortation to penance and be baptized that sins may be blotted 
out (2:38-39; 3:19, 25-26; 5:31; 10:43). Salvation is 
universal (2:39; 10:43). 

With these sermons of Peter must be associated the sermon de- 
livered by St. Paul in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 13: 
16-41). Very probably this sermon reproduces a general type of apos- 
tolic preaching directed to Jews, whereas that which Peter delivered 
in the house of Cornelius (10:34-43) is a model sermon delivered to 
Gentiles. These two sermons provide, in fact, traces of “an outline 
of the ministry of Jesus, with some regard at least to the topographical 
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and chronological setting which has become the basic structure of the 
Synoptic Gospels.’”’’ This relation can be detected readily enough in 
the following comparative table: 


Synoptics Acts c. 10 Acts c. 13 
Ministry of John the Baptist vv. 37-38 vv. 23-25 
Galilean ministry v. 38 v. oh 
Journey to Jerusalem v. 31 
Ministry in Jerusalem vv. 39-41 vv. 27-30 
Passion 


Two facts issue from an examination of these sermons recorded 
in the Acts. First, the Petrine and the Pauline kerygma are substantially 
the same, both proclaiming that God has visited and redeemed His 
people. Secondly, the primitive character of this commonly shared 
kerygma is relatively certain. When therefore the evangelists com- 
menced their literary activity, they had at their disposal an outline 
of events that had become fixed in ecclesiastical tradition through the 
apostolic preaching. Their Gospels, as a consequence, are not so much 
a biography of Jesus as they are an expansion of the proclamation of 
salvation accomplished through the life, passion, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus, as this sequence is contained in the Acts and 
the Pauline Letters. This outline is discernible in the Gospels according 
to St. Mark: 


a) Prophecy is fulfilled — Here begins the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. In the prophet Isaiah it stands written: ‘Here 
is my herald whom I send on ahead of you, and he will pre- 
pare your way’ (Mk. 1:1-2 


b) The public life of Jesus begins with the ministry of St. John 
the Baptist. After this comes the ministry of Jesus in Galilee. 
In chapter 8, verse 30, the disciples finally declare: ‘You are 
the Messiah.’ From this point onwards, the Gospel moves to 
its climax. Jesus predicts His passion, death, and resurrection. 


c) The core of the kerygma, the passion, death, and resurrection, 
is found in chapters 14-16. A pagan soldier confesses: ‘Truly 
this man was a son of God’ (Mk. 15:39). 


d) In the resurrection episodes, the holy women find the empty 
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tomb. This part of the Gospel narrates post-resurrection ap- 
paritions which witness the resurrection. 


e) Jesus ascends into heaven and he who believes and is baptized 
shall be saved. 


St. Matthew and St. Luke, although they give a fuller treatment, fol- 
low the same fundamental outline. By including in their work an In- 
fancy narrative, for which example demonstrates that Jesus fulfills 
the Old Testament, they introduce more material, but their Gospels 
are basically the apostolic kerygma. 

It is on the basis of such exegesis that the claim is made that 
the Gospels contain much that goes back to the very beginnings of 
Christianity: the fact of salvation; the character of Jesus; the four- 
point structure of the Synoptic Gospels. The Gospel is therefore an 
expansion of the apostolic kerygma that was proclaimed before the 
world had accepted Jesus as its Lord and Savior. 


APOSTOLIC TEACHING 


But the primitive Church did not limit her activity to preaching; 
she could never be satisfied with the kerygma alone. Souls once per- 
suaded to believe that Jesus was the Son of God who had redeemed 
mankind would, in the first place, long to have His words incorporated 
by those who had actually heard them into the ecclesiastical tradition. 
Such souls, too, would need to have their faith deepened and confirmed. 
To attain this end, the Church directed her activity to catechetical 
instruction. The Epistles of St. Paul are excellent examples of such 
catechetical instruction which presupposes kerygma. 


An analysis of various New Testament pericopes reveals how 
practical cases influenced the writing of the Epistles. Consider the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, chapter seven, which deals with the ques- 
tions of marriage and virginity. Evidently, recent converts had ap- 
pealed to Paul to settle their difficulties. Verse 10 demonstrates how 
a saying of Jesus solves the problem: “To the married I give this ruling, 
which is not mine but the Lord’s; a wife must not separate herself 
from her husband; if she does, she must either remain unmarried or 
be reconciled to her husband; and the husband must not divorce his 
wife.” 
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In the ninth chapter of this same Epistle, Paul asserts his right to 
recompense for his apostolic services. Again the apostle bases his rea- 
soning upon a teaching handed down from our Lord: “In the same way 
the Lord gave instructions that those who preach the Gospel should 
earn their living by the Gospel” (1 Cor. 9:14). 

In the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, to take another example, 
the apostle attempts to comfort his friends who were disturbed about 
the state of their dearly beloved who “sleep in the Lord.” Their worry 
was the result of a false notion that the dead would not participate 
in the joys of the parousia for which they so eagerly awaited. Paul — 
wrote to reassure the Thessalonians and to correct their misunder- 
standing: 


For this we tell you as the Lord’s word: we who are left alive 
until the Lord comes shall not forestall those who have died; 
because at the word of command, at the sound of the arch- 
angel’s voice and God’s trumpet-call, the Lord himself will de- 
scend from heaven; first the Christian dead will rise, then we 
who are left alive shall join them, caught up in clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air. Thus we shall always be with the Lord. 
Console one another, then, with these words (1 Thess. 4:15-18). 


Until recent years, it seemed sufficient to concentrate on the sub- 
stance of the Gospels and the relation of the Gospels to an antecedent 
tradition in the Church, in order to discover how the gospels came to 
be. It is the particular value of modern criticism that it has aided 
us to discover much more completely how the Gospels came to be. May 
two examples suffice. Modern criticism has shown the Gospels to be 
made up of independent literary units and has made clearer to us the 
influence of the early liturgy on the formation of the Gospels.'° These 
literary units consist of stories circulated among the early Christian 
communities. Time-signatures (“about that time,” Mt. 3:1; “that same 
day,” Mt. 13:1; “at that time,’ Mt. 18:1) aid to stitch these units 
together. We can appreciate this concept if we recall our modern ten- 
dency to treat the Gospel read at Mass as a complete unit, illustrating 
in itself some truth or developing some single theme. Such indpendent 
existence seems to have been their form before incorporation into the 
Gospels. This is true of both the Pronouncement Story and the Miracle 
Story. 

The Pronouncement Story’’ is a narrative following a definite 
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pattern and, as a rule, touching upon questions of faith or morals. A 
friendly or hostile question creates a circumstance; the words of Jesus 
solve the question at hand. Pronouncement Stories are, in fact, the 
beginnings of Christian moral theology. From Acts 2:8 ff we know 
that Jews from several countries witnessed the miracle of tongues and 
heard Peter’s sermon. These events brought about three thousand 
souls into the Church. Inevitably a society of members from so many 
nations, each with its own cultural milieu, would in time be vexed with 
problems arising from obligations of their new faith. These problems 
led the faithful to seek counsel. Matthew 9:10-13, for example, seems 
to reflect a Christian doubt with respect to conduct towards sinners. 
An experience in the life of Christ was recalled and recounted by the 
evangelist to dissolve the doubt: 
When Jesus was at table in the house, many bad characters — 
tax-gatherers and other — were seated with him and his dis- 
ciples. The pharisees noticed this, and said to his disciples, 
‘Why is it that your master eats with tax-gatherers and sinners?’ 
Jesus heard them and said, ‘It is not the healthy that need a 
doctor, but the sick. Go and learn what that text means, “I 
require mercy, not sacrifice.” I did not come to invite virtuous 
people, but sinners.’ 
Civil taxes posed a problem for others. This was solved by Jesus’ re- 
tort to the Pharisees and Herodians: “Then pay Caesar what is due 
to Caesar, and pay God what is due to God” (Mt. 22:21). If a Chris- 
tian was sincere in his belief that Jesus is the Son of God, his new 
faith was bound to clash with former values such as Jewish purifica- 
tion laws (Mt. 15:1-20), divorce (Mt. 19:1-20), worldly pursuits 
(Mt. 19:16-30), the afterlife (Mt. 22:23-33), sacrifices that must be 
made by the follower of Christ (Lk. 9:57-62), and many other such 
problems. The Pronouncement narrative was a literary device already 
at hand and ready to be used by the evangelist for their solution. 


Miracle Stories'® were vital to the apostolic preaching. They 
stress another aspect of the mission of Jesus the Teacher (Mt. 23:8) 
as “he went about doing good and healing all who were oppressed by 
the devil” (Acts 10:38). They afforded an opportunity to preach the 
wonders accomplished by Christ. As a rule, these stories relate three 
phases: a description of the illness: the healing; the admiration of the 
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audience. Each of these points is included, for example, in the cure 
of the leper recorded by St. Mark 1:40-45: 

v. 40 Once he was approached by a leper, who knelt be- 
fore him begging his help. 

vv. 41-42 In warm indignation Jesus stretched out his hand, 
touched him, and said, ‘Indeed I will; be clean 
again.’ The leprosy left him immediately, and he 
was clean... 

v. 45 But the man went out and made the whole story 
public; he spread it far and wide, until Jesus could 
no longer show himself in any town, but stayed out- 
side in the open country. Even so, people kept 
coming to him from all quarters. 

For Mark, Miracle Stories are a means of declaring who Jesus 
really is. He relates, for instance, the astonishment of the disciples 
when our Lord calmed the wind and the waves (4:41). This pro- 
voked the disciples to ask: “Who can this be whom even the wind 
and the sea obey?” St. Matthew gives a unique interpretation to 
Christ’s miracles. He sees them as attacks made by Christ on the king- 
dom of Satan. Chapters 8 and 9 of his Gospel recount ten miracles 
of Jesus, which are to be interpreted in the light of the Book of 
Genesis. With the fall of man (Gen. 3), the power of Satan was loosed 
upon the world. The elements of the kingdom of Satan are Satan him- 
self and sin, which is the cause of sickness and death. Now, the mir- 
acles in chapters 8 and 9 of Matthew depict the exorcism of Satan 
(8:31-32; 9:32-33), the curing of the sick (8:14-15; 9:1-8, 18-26, 
27-31), the raising of the dead to life (9:23-26). These miracles, there- 
fore, are an attack on some element of the kingdom of Satan. The 
calming of the storm (Mt. 8:23-27) prompts us to think of mute crea- 
tion experiencing liberation from the power of Satan (Rom. 8:19 ff). 

The Miracle Story was a convenient device precisely because the 
miracles of Jesus were of great value in the apostolic preaching. These 
miracles not only confirmed the divine origin and teaching of Jesus 
(Acts 2:22), but they also lent themselves to an interpretation which 
underscored Christ’s vocation as tne Suffering Servant of Yahweh 
(Mt. 8:16-17; Is. 53:4-7). The miracles performed in behalf of the 
sick, the lame, the blind, the deaf, the lepers, while they express Jesus’ 
love and compassion, graphically depict mankind’s liberation from the 
power of Satan. 
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LITURGICAL INFLUENCES 


The second significant contribution of contemporary scholarship 
is that it has made us appreciate the liturgical influence on the com- 
position of the Gospels. From Acts (2:42) we know that the primi- 
tive Church referred to the Eucharistic rite as the “breaking of the 
bread.” St. Paul speaks of it as the “proclamation” (1 Cor. 11:26), 
most probably because the passion narratives were proclaimed on these 
occasions. There are grounds, moreover, for believing that the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifices may have been the catalyst which produced the records 
of the passion. The evangelists may differ in many respects, but when 
it comes to the passion narratives, they agree. In fact, even the Johan- 
nine tradition which is markedly different from the synoptics, is basi- 
cally similar to the synoptics in the matter of the passion narrative. 
The best explanation of this phenomenon is the need of the primitive 
liturgy for a uniform narration. This explanation can be strengthened 
by the fact that the passion narratives, particularly in the episodes 
describing the institution of the Eucharist, have a liturgical setting as 
the framework for the Gospel text. 

A recent contribution which demonstrates liturgical influence on 
the Gospel text is the satisfying explanation proposed by Pere Benoit 
with respect to the words of Christ at the institution of the Eucharist 
in Mark 14:22-24.2° Modern non-Catholic criticism questions the his- 
torical character of these words, both because the text fails to refer 
to Passover supper and because it manifests a style different from the 
rest of the Gospel. Pere Benoit answers this objection by suggesting 
that Mark, when he came to the account of the institution of the Eu- 
charist, incorporated into his text the Roman liturgical formula. This 
excellent explanation obviates any need of speaking of a Passover sup- 
per and at the same time explains the differences in style. Pere Benoit 
has also produced a thorough study of the institution of the Eucharist 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, demonstrating how a liturgical setting serves as 
the framework for the account of the institution of the Eucharist.” 

In the fourth Gospel, the miracles of Our Lord are examples of 
sacramental symbolism.?* The pericope of the multiplication of the 
loaves (John 6:1-15) depicts the Eucharistic banquet in terms of this 
miracle. The setting for the miracle is the wilderness of Transjordan 
(v. 1) at the time of the Passover (v. 4). This date associates the 
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miracle with the Passover supper, commemorative of Israel’s redemp- 
tion from Egypt. In verse 5, the crowds seek Jesus that they might be 
fed by Him, a motive contrary to the synoptic tradition according to 
which crowds seek Jesus to see cures (Mt. 14:14) or to hear His teach- 
ing (Mk. 6:34). Verse 11 uses the expressions used by St. Luke in 
his Last Supper narrative of the institution of the Eucharist: 


And he took bread, gave thanks, and broke it; and he gave it to 
them, with the words .. . (Lk. 22:19) 


Then Jesus took the loaves, gave thanks, and distributed them 
to the people as they sat there . . . (John 6:11) 


John depicts Jesus as distributing the bread after He “gave thanks.” 
The Greek verb eucharisteo which John uses for “give thanks” is a 
technical term for the Eucharist. “But when everyone had enough,” 
John notes in verse 12, “he said to his disciples, ‘Collect the pieces 
left over.’”’ The Greek word for pieces left over (klasma) appears 
in early Christian literature as a technical name for the host.?* At the 
conclusion of this episode, when the people had perceived the sign 
Jesus had wrought, they proclaimed Him to be the prophet (v. 14). 
Since Moses had provided manna for the Israelites in the desert, a 
Jewish tradition associated a miracle of bread with the Messiah. Fi- 
nally, for John, manna is a symbol for the Eucharist (6:31-33, 49-50). 
These elements of this pericope readily persuade us to see the liturgy 
of the Eucharist as the framework for the Johannine account of the 
multiplication of the loaves. 

Further examples of the influence of the liturgy on the formation 
of the Gospel can be seen in two Miracle Stories in Mark, the cure 
of the deaf man (7:31-37), and the restoring of sight to a blind man 
(8:22-26). Each of these episodes is characterized by a ritual. The 
conclusion to the Gospel of St. Matthew appears to be an instance 
where the evangelist has incorporated the then-current baptismal for- 
mula into his text: “Full authority in heaven and on earth has been 
committed to me. Go forth therefore and make all nations my disciples; 
baptize men everywhere in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, and teach them to observe all that I have commanded 
you.” It is hardly probable that our Lord uttered a developed Trinitar- 
ian formula just before He ascended into heaven, before the revelation 
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of Pentecost. To believe so is to “shut one’s eyes to the historical pro- 
cess by which Christian dogma was gradually imparted to the Apos- 
tolic Church.’’** 

Apostolic preaching, apostolic teaching to confirm and deepen the 
faith of her converts, and the liturgy of the apostolic Church represent 
some of the forces operative in the second stage in the history of the 
Gospel tradition. Each of these factors played a role in producing 
the material from which the evangelists wove the holy Gospels. 


ORAL TRADITION 


In the beginning the Gospel was preached; only later on was it 
committed to writing. This sequence was also that of rabbinical tradi- 
tions.*” It was centuries before some of them were committed to writ- 
ing in the Talmud and midrash. Writing material was scarce and 
copying was slow and painstaking, so the rabbis depended on the 
memories of their students to retain their teaching. Rhyme and rhythm, 
alliterations, parallelisms, plays on words, repetition of key words were 
some of the devices employed in the rabbinical schools to assist the 
memory and unify themes. Since the Gospels emerged from this tradi- 
tion, a parallel with rabbinic teaching devices might be expected. Al- 
though many of the techniques of oral tradition were lost when the 
Gospels were translated into other languages, there are still many 
passages which betray oral traditions at work. A few examples must 
suffice:*° Mt. 7:24-27 illustrates how comparison and repetition are 
oral aids to memory: 


What then of the man who hears these words of mine and acts 
upon them? 

He is like a man who had the sense to build his house on rock. 

The rain came, 

the floods rose, 

the wind blew, 

and beat upon that house; 

but it did not fall, 

because its foundations were on rock. 

But what of the man who hears these words of mine and does 
not act upon them? 

He is like a man who was foolish enough to build his house on 
sand. 

The rain came down, 
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the floods rose, 

the wind blew, 

and beat upon that house; 
down it fell with a great crash. 


The use of hook-words is evident in Luke 16:16-18: 


v. 16 Until John, it was the Law and the prophets; since then, 
there is the good news of the kingdom of God, and every- 
one forces his way in. 

v. 17. It is easier for heaven and earth to come to an end than 
for one dot or stroke of the Law to lose its force. 

v. 18 A man who divorces his wife and marries another com- 
mits adultery; and anyone who marries a woman di- 
vorced from her husband commits adultery. 

The word “law” joins verses 16 and 17, whereas verse 18 insinuates a 
law. The result is three separate sayings of Jesus grouped together 
and joined in virtue of the hook-word “law.” Another indication of 
oral tradition in the Gospels is the literary technique called inclusion, 
that is, the framing of a passage between the same word or words, or 
at least the same idea, so that the hearer might realize a poem had 
been concluded. For example, in the beginning of his Gospel St. Mat- 
thew associates Christ with Emmanuel (1:23) of Isaiah’s prophecy 
(7:14) and explains that the name Emmanuel means ‘‘God is with us.” 
At the conclusion to his Gospel, when St. Matthew records Jesus’ last 
words to be “I am with you always,” he created an inclusion of the en- 
tire Gospel. The Semitic mind had a penchant for this device which 
forces the attention of the hearer from the conclusion back to the be- 
ginning of a theme, thereby interconnecting parts of the whole. Con- 
sequently, inclusion, as well as other techniques of oral tradition, fulfills 
a double role: it aids the memory and moulds disparate material to form 
a unity. And it certainly was a challenge to the artistry of the evangelist 
to stitch together the widely circulated Pronouncement Stories, the 
Miracle Stories, the sayings of Jesus, and other available material. 


PRE-EXISTING LARGER UNITS 


The prologue to St. Luke’s Gospel mentions two influences upon 
the composition of our Guspels: “traditions handed down to us by the 
original eyewitnesses and servants of the Gospel,” and “many writers 
who have undertaken to draw up an account of the events that have 
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happened among us.” Having seen how the traditions came into exist- 
ence, we have now to examine the possibility of reconstructing any of 
the works of the many writers to whom St. Luke and the other evan- 
gelists are indebted. One such work very probably was the passion 
narrative. Interest in this complex of salvific events seems to have 
motivated a continuous story which eventually was expanded to in- 
clude the events of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection. But in spite 
of the apparent unity in the passion narrative, an analysis reveals 
that it too is composite.” There is the original Roman account which 
comprises Mk. 14:1-2, 10-11, 17-21, 26-31 43-46, 53a; 15:1, 3-5, 15, 
21-24, 26, 29-30, 34-37, 39, 42-46. This continuous account empha- 
sizes the guilt of the Jewish leaders and the reality of Christ’s death 
and resurrection, alluding to the Isaian servant theme and to the 
Twelve. It appears to be an expansion of the outline given in the 
prophecies of the passion (Mk. 8:31; 9:31; 10:33ff) and in 1 Cor. 
15:3-5. Some intercalated passages in the Marcan passion narrative 
include the anointing at Bethany 14:3-9, the Blood of the Covenant 
14:22-25, Gethsemani 14:32-42, and the cutting off the ear of the high 
priest’s servant 14:47-52. These passages are not continuous and are 
characterized by a strong Semitic flavor and vivid description. They 
are considered to be Petrine memories that Mark has incorporated into 
the Roman tradition. 


Another example of a probable unity is the Marcan complex 
3:1-3, 6. These verses trace a growing hostility between Christ and 
His adversaries and culminate in a plot on Christ’s life (3:6). It is 
strange that the plot, though mentioned at the very beginning of Jesus’ 
public life, is not carried out. In fact, later in the same chapter the 
Scribes are among Jesus’ audience (3:22). Each pericope in this com- 
plex is marked by the same sequence: occasion (3:2), controversy 
(3:3-5), opposition (3:6). This succession of conflict stories most 
likely belonged to a primitive collection compiled either by Mark be- 
fore he wrote his Gospel, or by an earlier collector who wished to show 
how Jesus came to His death as a result of His conflicts with Jewish 
religious leaders. Other examples of sections unified by subject matter 
are the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. cc. 5-7), the Sermon in Parables 
(Mt. 13:1-53), and the apocalyptic discourse (Mt. 23:1-26, 2). 


In recapitulation: the second stage of the formation of the Gos- 
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pel includes two elements: the apostolic preaching (kerygma) which 
furnished the quadripartite outline of Jesus’ public ministry; and the 
apostolic teaching (didache) which flourished at the same time among 
the Christian communities. This teaching took on various forms (Pro- 
nouncement Stories, Miracle Stories, parables, sayings of Jesus, the 
passion narrative, collections unified by a theme) and filled out the 
skeletal outline provided by the apostolic preaching. The liturgy of 
the primitive Church actualized this preaching and teaching. 


THE GOSPEL BECOMES A LITERARY FORM 


The third and final stage of the Gospel tradition is represented 
by the literary activity of the evangelists. Luke (Acts 1:1) specifies 
that the Gospel is a summary “of all that Jesus did and taught from 
the beginning.”” What Jesus did became the basis of the apostolic 
preaching; what Jesus taught is the content of the apostolic teaching. 
By combining the apostolic preaching with the apostolic teaching, the 
evangelists created a new literary form, which we call the Gospel, an 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning “Good News.” ‘The very fact that the 
evangelists failed to record such dates as that of Christ’s birth, or of 
His baptism, or of His death, is sufficient evidence to conclude that 
they did not intend to give a detailed biography. What they intended 
was to announce and to give witness to the Good News preached and 
taught by the Church: the historical reality of the life of God’s Son 
and the theological meaning of His mission. 

The Gospel is meant to be a recital of God’s salvific plan and 
the norm for Christian living. It is for this that the Gospels came 
to be. 
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The Infancy Narratives 


GEOFFREY WOOD, S.A. 


There is much about the Lucan Infancy narrative that echoes 
the more ancient narrative material of the Old Testament. Reading 
the first and second chapters of Luke’s Gospel, one feels transported 
back into the atmosphere of those primitive stories concerning Abra- 
ham and Sara and other patriarchal figures; one senses the mood and 
motifs of the Gideon stories, the Samson cycle, the birth and youth 
narratives of Samuel. The Lucan Infancy narrative is certainly a 
product of the first century A.D., but it harmonizes so well with the 
Old Testament theophanic material (visions), that one might imagine 
it almost contemporary with it. 

For instance, we have several forms of the Old Testament births 
and annunciations, e.g., the annunciation of Ishmael’s birth by a heav- 
enly messenger and of Isaac’s birth, the annunciation of Samson’s birth, 
and of course the birth of Emmanuel (Is. 7:14). The prediction al- 
ways follows a pattern: 


Behold, you will bear a son 

and you will call his name Ishmael (or Isaac, etc.) 

for Yahweh has heard your prayer (usually a play upon the 
child’s name). 

And behold he will do this or be that — some prediction 

of the child’s destiny follows.’ 
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The same motifs come to the fore in Luke 1: 


Your wife will bear you a son 
and you will call him John. 
He will be great — (he will do this and that, etc.) 


Behold you will conceive and bear a son and you will 
call his name Jesus. 
This child will be great — son of the Most High, etc.? 


But moving beyond a simple comparison of the birth annuncia- 
tions of Luke with those stereotypes of the Old Testament annuncia- 
tions, we find that the whole expression of the Lucan angel fits the 
wider pattern of theophanic or angelic expression in Old Testament 
narrative material. God or His messenger consistently fall into a fixed 
form of speech whenever they are depicted speaking directly to some 
Old Testament patriarch or hero. It usually takes the form: 


Abraham, Abraham — 

Fear not — do not be afraid, for . . 

I am Yahweh — or I am El Shaadai . . . (There follows 
some prediction or nucleus of consolation, often with the 
interjection: I am with you; I will be with you).® 


The angel of Luke falls into the same Old Testament motifs: 


Zachary, 

do not be afraid, for your petition has been heard. 
Your wife will bear a son... 

I am Gabriel, who stand in the presence of God. 


Hail, kecharitomene 

Do not be afraid, for you have found favor. 
The Lord is with you, 

Mary. 

Behold, you will conceive, etc. 


We have a clear echo of the divine and angelic style of address 
out of the past. Parenthetically, one will find this mode of divine or 
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oracular speech in both profane and biblical oracle situations, situations 
in which a man comes to a cultic official at a temple entrance and 
asks for some word about the present or future, about some expedition 
or the outcome of some military campaign. The cultic official after 
consultation via whatever devices he was expert in — Urim and Thu- 
min, liver scrutiny, stars, etc. — spoke out the divine response cultically, 
solemnly, rigidly, and what fell from his lips was the same form we 
have remarked in our biblical theophanies: 


Esarhaddon, king of the countries, 

fear not! ">. 

Your enemies like a wild boar . . . will flee away. 

I am the great divine lady, I am the goddess Ishtar of Ar- 
bela . . . I shall lie in wait for your enemies. 

I, Ishtar of Arbela, 

will go before you and behind you; 

fear not! 


I shall protect you, 

O Ashurbanipal. 

I, Nabu, to the end of days. 
Do not fear, 

Ashurbanipal; 

Long life I give you.* 


Hearken, all Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem and King 


Jehoshaphat: 
Thus says the Lord to you: 
Fear not and be not dismayed ... ; for the battle is not 


yours but God’s. 

Tomorrow go down against them .. . 

O Judah and Jerusalem. 

Fear not and be not dismayed .. . 

and the Lord will be with you (2 Chr. 20:3ff). 


This makes one wonder, did the narrator of God’s appearances to 
Abraham, Moses, Gideon and the parents of Samson simply utilize 
current oracular style to frame the divine message in his story? He 
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is certainly reconstructing and in some cases inventing these theo- 
phanies, theophanies out of the long distant past; if God is to speak 
in the story, how will He speak? Of course, He will speak or His angel 
will speak as God speaks at the local temple — in the motifs of the 
stereotyped priestly oracle. He will couch His message in “Abraham, 
Abraham, do not fear; I am Yahweh, I will be with you, etc.,” with 
whatever variable kernel the situation calls for. 

But returning to our previous point, a stereotyped divine or an- 
gelic dictum stands evident in the Old Testament theophanies and 
what particularly interests us is that it finds its echo in the first-century 
Lucan Infancy narrative. Indeed, the Lucan annunciations as a whole 
reflect Old Testament annunciations and visions in their narrative 
as well as dictum moizfs. 

Compare Gen. 15:1ff, with the narrative about Zachary and note 
the similarity of sequence, narrative cadence. The Zachary account 
and the annunciation to Mary may be first century and New Testa- 
ment, but the package is obviously Old Testament, patriarchal, deu- 
teronomic, primitive. One begins to wonder then, whether we have 
a faithful record of the earliest incidents in our lives of John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus here, or whether someone has constructed something 
more poetic than prose. 

Other elements heighten our suspicion. Not only the style recap- 
tures the patriarchal mood and situations of miraculous birth, divine 
intervention in pre-monarchical times, but whole pirases are transported 
out of patriarchal and deuteronomic material and interwoven into the 
Lucan story. For instance God says to Abraham in Genesis: Walk 
before me and be blameless, ginou amemptos! Zachary and Elizabeth 
are described as just people — walking before God in all His com- 
mandments amemptoi, blameless. Sara was steira, barren; she and 
Abraham were presbyteroi, probebekotes hemeron, old, advanced in 
years. Elizabeth is steira; Zachary is presbytes and both are probe- 
bekotes en tais hemerais. Abraham showed some scepticism over the 
possibility of having a son by Sara and asked, kata ti gnosomai hoti, 
how shall I know that . . . . Zachary shows the same scepticism and 
repeats verbatim kata ti gnosomai toute. 

To Sara’s manifestation of doubt, God remarks, Is anything im- 
possible with God? Gabriel in reference to Elizabeth’s pregnancy re- 
marks, Nothing is impossible with God. Zachary may be Zachary and 
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Elizabeth may be Elizabeth, but their portrayal certainly stimulates 
memory of Abraham and Sara and one might add, stimulates memory 
of Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Rachel, the parents of Samson, and 
memory of Elkanah and Hannah, the barren mother of Samuel. And 
John the Baptist certainly stands forth a composite of the great off- 
spring of great ancestors, a child of grace that somehow is a consumma- 
tion of the children of grace that issued from barren wombs in the past. 
Gabriel describes him, too, in motifs drawn from Old Testament de- 
scriptions of Samson, Samuel, Elia; he cloaks him in eschatological 
descriptions out of Malachy: He will go before him as forerunner, 
possessed by the spirit and power of Elia . . . to prepare a people that 
shall be fit for the Lord. 

So the question arises — and really we have not stepped much 
beyond the bounds of the Zachary annunciation into Mary’s — but 
the question already arises: What do we have here, an account, a re- 
cord for the record, of the conception and birth of John and Jesus; or 
something quite different, a dramatization of the birth of these two 
men, a dramatization intended to declare the significance and relation- 
ship of these two men and more, the relationship of the eras they re- 
presented, the Old Dispensation (Judaism) and the New (Christian- 
ity)? The tendency, indeed the position, nowadays of anyone who has 
studied the Infancy narratives is to look upon them as graphic kerygma 
and catechesis, and exploitation of the birth of Jesus as springboard 
for declaration, graphic declaration of who He is and what His coming 
means. 

It is not likely that the early Church knew much about the pre- 
public life of Jesus or John. People were too interested in their adult 
careers; indeed, Christians had enough to digest in the resurrection, 
the climax of Jesus’ message and career, to concern themselves with 
lesser preliminaries. The primitive kerygma as evidenced in the Acts 
hardly probed beyond the resurrection, death and passion of Jesus. 
Mark’s Gospel does marshal much more detail, fleshing out the pre- 
passion period of Christ’s salvific career, but even here interest in any- 
thing prior to the Jordan baptism is lacking. It was only later when 
the adult content of the kerygma had been assimilated that curiosity 
about Jesus’ earlier life, specifically His origin, began to stir. And to 
satisfy such curiosity our Infancy narratives developed. But, since 
detail about the events was wanting, detail itself could be developed 
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to vehicle the significance of Jesus, to vehicle theology, Christology, 
soteriology and perhaps some polemic or apologetic as well. 

Graphic kerygma, ‘graphic theology, graphic polemic: that is what 
the Infancy narratives seem to be, with all the literary license such as 
intention allows. Graphic theology! For instance, the Christian com- 
poser wants to underscore his conviction, his proclamation that Jesus 
is the expected Christ, the new David, that with Jesus and His predeces- 
sor John the Baptist a new era, a final era of gracious intervention 
has begun. But gracious intervention is no mere concept to a Jew. 
Gracious intervention is an historical memory, a datable event; it is 
Exodus; it is the birth of Isaac by a barren woman; it is the destruction 
of Goliath by a small boy. Grace is no concept but an actual event, a 
happening, the happenings recorded in Scripture, which is an anthology 
of graceful occurrences. Therefore, if the coming of Jesus is a grace, 
it must be defined as such by cloaking it in the motifs of the grace- 
events of the Old Testament; it must be shown to be analogous to 
authentic grace-events of old. In a semitic world you do not call 
Jesus’ coming a grace; you describe it as grace. And so the composer 
will weave into his narrative of Jesus’ origin allusions to salvific mo- 
ments in the Old Testament and thus say: This too is a moment of 
grace. 

This may be illustrated. The first Book of Samuel picks up where 
Judges left off. Israel is in bad shape; all charism spirit seems gone. 
Gideon, Jephte, Samson, the charismatic saviors of Israel have been 
of little avail. Commitment to Yahweh remains nil. A facade of wor- 
ship is maintained at Shiloh but Eli’s sons themselves cultivate Baal. 
This lip-service is rejected by Yahweh. The Israelites bring the Ark 
out to battle with the Philistines, but Yahweh has departed. He will 
not be a fetish. The Philistines win and carry off the Ark. Eli and 
his priestly sons die; the report throws one of their wives into travail 
and she expires calling her offspring i-kabod, no glory, for she said: 
The Glory of God has quit Israel (1 Sm. 4:21)! 

Israel had reached the nadir of its history, subject to a people 
whose name has become a byword for insensitivity and recession. In 
this setting the graceful story of Samuel’s birth is placed like a jewel. 
The authors have depicted Israel’s decline so well and have under- 
scored Israel’s faults so strongly, that any survival or restoration at 
this moment must stand out all the more clearly as a free gift of God, 
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the issue of God’s gracious will to perpetuate His creation regardless 
of human shrinkage. But the authors do want to emphasize the grace 
element here and so dwell at some length on the origin of Samuel, the 
man who became the herald of Israel’s first messianic or royal age. 
His birth is miraculous. Here is a barren woman, symbolic of the 
human situation without God. This particular woman, Hannah — the 
name means grace — is responsive, an open soul. Note her continual 
stress: “If you will look on the affliction of your maidservant and 
remember me and not forsake your maidservant but will give your 
maidservant a son, then will I give him to the Lord . . . Let your maid- 
servant find favor...” (1 Sm. 1:11). God gives Hannah and Israel 
the child Samuel, a child who is filled with the Spirit of God’s grace. 
Samuel will be a bridge who as a Nazarite, prophet, judge and priest 
will gather unto himself all that is charismatic and institutional in 
Israel and initiate a new stage of salvation history, the kingdom. Han- 
nah’s song of joy really thanks God not so much for Samuel but for 
the Messianic salvation gratuitous redemption embodied in him: 


My heart exults in the Lord... 

The Lord slays and makes alive; 

He brings down to Sheol and he raises up. . . 

And he will give strength to his king, 

And exalt the power of his anointed (1 Sm. 2:1-10). 


This influx of God’s grace which marks 1 Samuel and lifts Israel 
from the nadir to the peak of its history gathers momentum and presses 
Samuel to his designation of David as the Christ: “Then the Lord said, 
‘Arise and anoint him, for this is he.’ Then Samuel took the horn of 
oil and anointed him in the midst of his brothers and the Spirit of 
the Lord seized upon David from that day forward” (1 Sm. 16:12-13). 
It is David, the charismatic king, who overcomes Philistine domination, 
retrieves the Ark of God and brings it triumphantly up through the 
Judean countryside to Jerusalem to rest again amid a dedicated people. 

If the establishment of David’s kingdom was a free gift of God, 
as 1 Samuel emphatically describes it, lifting Israel from deliberate 
decline towards a new life and progress, the coming of Jesus consti- 
tutes a similar grace, yet really beyond compare or further repetition. 

The Lucan Infancy narrative chooses to stress the definitive nature 
of the Christ Jesus event by contrasting it with the Christ David event 
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of 1 and 2 Samuel.®° The composer sees in the history of Samuel and 
David the gracious intervention of God, saving and fostering Israel. 
But he sees in John the Baptist and Jesus a similar yet transcendent 
intervention with transcendent saving effect. To put this across he 
describes the rise of Jesus in terms borrowed from 1 and 2 Samuel 
accounts of David’s rise. But at the same time the Christian composer 
will work in contrast. Thus while the story of the rise of Jesus will 
indeed echo beautifully a past and well-known moment of grace, the 
reader will be given the impression that he must expect no more echo 
after this. Indeed, in Jesus the age of echoes is past, for the very 
source of all past echoes, of every prophetic word has arrived — God 
Himself. 


Note the similarities. John the Baptist, the new Christ’s Samuel, 
enters upon the world scene a sheer gift of God, born of a barren 
mother. Of course, Zachary and Elizabeth are not exact reproductions 
of Elkanah and Hannah. Certain phrases which echo Genesis render 
them more reflective of Abraham and Sara. The composer is obviously 
thinking beyond the Samuel type to other significant figures of the 
Old Testament, thus making the Baptist story a composite of the 
whole of salvation history up to Jesus, and Zachary, Elizabeth and 
John reflections of the many elect, responsive figures of the past who 
in some embryonic way manifested the perfect Israelite, Christ. It is 
as though the whole Old Testament, events and persons, have come 
to some sort of log jam in the Baptist birth narrative and, swirling 
together, commingling, churned up by the driving grace of God, are 
about to burst through, to release fulfillment on a new transcendent 
level in Virgin Birth and the Incarnation of God. 


The temple setting does match 1 Samuel but one might object 
again: Zachary is a priest and Elkanah was not; the annunciation of 
Samuel’s birth was made to his mother and not to his father. But 
again, the artist is not limiting himself to Samuel motifs. His vari- 
ations are calculated to render the account more reflective of the whole 
Judaic system which John the Baptist will terminate: a system of Law 
and works (they were both upright in the sight of God, blamelessly 
observing all the Lord’s commands) which will yield to the era of 
grace and Spirit; a system of priestly caste which will yield to a uni- 
versal priesthood; a system of material temple and divisive courts 
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which will yield to a breakdown of all intervening walls, ethnic and 
otherwise, and the constitution of a living temple whose cornerstone 
is Christ; a system of periodic sacrifice which will yield to the once 
and for all passage of Christ. Materiality, spatiality and the temporal 
nature of the Old Dispensation seem to be deliberately brought out 
in the Baptist narrative to set off more clearly the excellence of God’s 
New Dispensation.® 

Given these purposes, variations are to be expected. But signifi- 
cant Samuel motifs become increasingly traceable as we progress 
through the narrative. The birth of John is in answer to prayer as was 
Samuel’s. John will be what Samuel was, a Nazarite and prophet; he 
will imbibe no alien spirits; he will be filled with the Spirit of God 
from the womb. Our narrative has a canticle to match Hannah’s, but 
since Zachary has been given prominence over Elizabeth in the parallel 
thus far, it is he who sings. And not that as with Hannah’s canticle, 
so also throughout the Benedictus, the stress is not so much on the 
present child but on the coming Messiah and His kingdom and on 
that sole perpetuating force in Israel’s history — the grace of God: 


Blessings on the Lord, the God of Israel, 

Because he has turned his attention to his people 
and brought about their deliverance, 

And he has produced a might Savior for us 

In the house of his servant David (Lk. 1:68-69). 


The birth narrative of John concludes with a growth refrain similar 
to those found in 1 Samuel 2:21-26; 3:19. 

John the Baptist stands forth like a Samuel, but a Samuel must 
lead to a David, a savior who brings dynasty, stability, where once 
there was but sporadic leadership and salvation. The new David’s 
conception and birth follow immediately upon John’s. It is true that 
in 1 and 2 Samuel we only have Samuel’s birth account and none of 
David. Samuel meets David later in his career. The Christian narrator 
wishes, however, to introduce his new David by a miraculous birth 
account that duplicates yet transcends the birth narrative of his new 
Samuel. He thus ingeniously allows himself the opportunity to em- 
phasize the graceful character of this latest and last intervention of 
God and contrast the whole miraculous but somewhat stunted nature 
of the Old Dispensation with the mature nature of the New. 
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The same angel comes from Zachary to a virgin of Nazareth. 
Mary’s Davidic relationship is noted. She is addressed as the graced 
one, kecharitomene. If Hannah and that whole Messianic age to which 
she gave birth could be considered graced, then Mary and the Chris- 
tian era she represents merit the appellative superlatively. Christianity 
is God’s crowning grace. Mark the re-emphasis on the gracious aspect 
of it all in Luke 1:30. 

There follows a description of the David she will bear. But this 
David is not just another heir. He is as transcendent as the manner 
of His conception. We have stepped beyond our limitations, beyond 
the measurable realm of man as we move into the Christian era and 
meet Mary and Jesus. In the past God’s Spirit moved out toward 
individuals against Him; this child will issue from the Spirit; he will 
be a welling up of the Spirit. The child will be holy, the offspring of 
God. Mary, like Hannah of old, is receptive to divine self-disclosure: 
“YT am the Lord’s maidservant. Let it be as you say” (Lk. 1:38). 

And now the climactic ascent of old David’s career seems to be 
reproduced. Mary, the new Ark of God, bearing Him who is both 
Christos and Kyrios, moves up through the hill country of Judah, 
pauses three months at the house of Zachary and Elizabeth just as 
the Ark stopped at the house of Obed-edom in 2 Samuel 6. Here Eliza- 
beth-Israel, miraculously pregnant with the prophet John, acknowledges 
the supremacy of Mary-Ecclesia, much more gracefully pregnant with 
God of whom the prophets spoke. And Mary — the ultimate Hannah 
— sings her canticle. Again the burden of the song is definitive Mes- 
sianic redemption. Thence the new Ark of God ascends through Beth- 
lehem, David’s ancestral town, to Jerusalem and the temple, where 
two more representatives of old Israel, a woman named Hannah and 
the old priest Simeon, proclaim the eschatological nature of the coming 
of Jesus: “Now, Master, you will let your slave go free in peace . 
For my eyes have seen your salvation” (Lk. 2:29-30). 

The annunciation of John’s birth, the conception of a child by a 
barren woman! We have met this before in the Old Testament. Such 
moments of grace did sustain or revive the Israelite situation. Indeed, 
we have seen that John’s miracle birth sums up all those Old Testa- 
ment births or rebirths. Now all those graces, all those births, so ap- 
parently transient, so often frustrated by hesitancy, nonresponse (wit- 
ness Zachary), are surpassed by this new birth, this new influx of grace, 
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an elevation of man which will need no repetition and experience no 
decline. The eschaton has been reached. 


We see then one instant how the Christian narrator couches his 
narrative in the motifs of one grace-event of old to define, declare 
that the coming of Jesus is a divine grace, salvific intervention. But 
we see too how he gives those old motifs an eschatological stretch and 
thus declares that the coming of Jesus is the ultimate grace, the ulti- 
mate event of salvation history. 

One might make a study of other allusions, e.g., to the prophets 
Isaia, Malachy, Daniel, Sophonia, Joel, but we must limit ourselves. 

The double birth narrative, the parallel arrangement of John’s 
origin and Jesus’ allows for a variety of contrast between John and 
Jesus, between the dispensations they represent, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Lyonnet goes into this contrast to some degree in his work 
on the Annunciation. One point of contrast which he does not mention 
but which seems to carry some impact is that of Zachary opposite 
Simeon. Zachary is old, a strict observer of Mosaic Law, involved in 
cult, centered in Jerusalem and the Temple. Simeon is old, another 
Zachary, a strict observer of Mosaic Law, cultically set, in a Temple 
framework. Both seem representative of Judaism. But Zachary is 
complacent, myopic, not really hopeful of new birth. The cultic cycle, 
the status quo, the Old Dispensation is sufficient. He is not yet ready 
for miracle and he remains mute. Simeon is open, Jewish but open, 
awaiting the restoration of Israel. Mary-Ecclesia comes to him bear- 
ing the offspring of a virgin and he embraces Christ, sings of Israel 
and Gentiles. These are graphic appraisals of a Judaism that could 
not accept Christ and a Judaism which was true to the adventurous 
spirit of Abraham and did embrace Christ, thus universalizing its tra- 
ditions. 

The parallelism between Jesus and John, between Zachary and 
Mary may also have some polemic point, as Jean Thomas and Martin 
Dibelius suggest. Christians may have had controversy over who was 
superior, John or Jesus, with the disciples of John. A birth narrative 
that points up the dignity of John but emphasizes the higher mission 
and nature of Jesus would serve the Christian argument well, espe- 
cially if our present narrative uses a pre-existing Johannite birth nar- 
rative which circulated among John’s disciples. 
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We have only tapped the surface of the Lucan Infancy narrative, 
probed only superficially into its style, its artistry, its theological and 
apologetical purpose. But perhaps we have done so sufficiently to 
alert you to the nature of the material, to prepare you to look for 
more than historical detail, biographical data. It is not primarily a 
biographical document. To sum up: The Lucan Infancy narrative 
clearly reflects the forms and phrases of the Old Testament passages; 
it alludes sharply to Old Testament moments of gracious intervention 
by God. Its parallelism serves to contrast the Old Dispensation with 
the New and its characters serve that purpose too. The Lucan narra- 
tive is not a page from someone’s diary. It is a graphic statement of 
just who Christ is, and what Christianity is. 
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The Resurrection: 
Its Place in Redemption 


SYLVESTER MAKAREWICZ, O.F.M. 


It goes without saying that contemporary theology is experiencing 
a crisis. One of the principal reasons for the present state of affairs 
is that in this our period of reorientation theological specialists became 
so engrossed in the values of some particular phase of theological in- 
vestigation that they neglected to take into account, in their concept 
of theology, the other phases of that investigation which are indispens- 
able to an integral theology. 

If there is a tension in today’s crisis, it is that which exists between 
systematic theology and biblical theology, which only now is beginning 
to assert itself in Catholic circles. And the principal reason for the 
seeming impasse between these two phases of theology is that the 
myopic viewpoints of each have failed to recognize the need of inte- 
grating their scientific investigations. The specialists have fallen prey 
to parochialism.* 

There is, however, every reason to believe that today’s spirit of 
mutual cooperation has at long last been accepted as the guiding prin- 
ciple of the theologians in their respective phases of investigation. 
Adding new vigor to systematic theology, positive theology is being 
given at the same time a new depth by the systematic theologians. It 
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is in keeping with this spirit of integration that this study of the place 
of Christ’s resurrection in the redemption is undertaken. By way of 
systematic theology, St: Thomas is used to illustrate the vital link 
that should exist between the truths of salvation history and the gen- 
uine explanation of those truths. 


THE PROBLEM CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION 


We were brought up on a theology of redemption which inter- 
preted Christ’s salvific work almost exclusively in terms of vicarious 
satisfaction and meritorious causality. This theology, though in evi- 
dence since the late patristic period, gained currency in the West after 
St. Anselm (d. 1109) had formulated it in precise, legal terms.” It 
was recognized that any rational creature who does not submit to God 
robs his Creator of what is His due and thereby sins. Sin is thus re- 
garded as an act of injustice, a personal injury given to God, since 
His rights over man are denied. The state of guilt that ensues implies 
the obligation on the part of man to make restitution for his refusal 
to honor God — to make satisfaction to God for the debt owed. Re- 
demption was then a way of making payment and cancelling our debt 
of sin. Since we lack the means to meet the debt, the Son of God 
graciously submitted to the penalty we had deserved by our sins, thus 
freeing us of the obligation. 

The resurrection of Christ, which is neither a work of merit nor 
satisfaction,* could not be inserted into this theological framework and 
consequently the resurrection was not looked upon as a redemptive 
event. At most, it was exploited for its apologetic value: viewed as 
something wonderful that happened to Christ alone, after he had re- 
deemed us by His passion and death, the resurrection was presented as 
the conclusive proof of Christ’s divinity, a motive of credibility which 
prompts us to believe and so obtain justification. Through the cen- 
turies, Catholic theologians therefore became accustomed to stress the 
passion and death of Christ, much to the detriment of the resurrection.‘ 


Aside from the larger question of the Western mind’s proneness 
to legalism, the Protestant Reformation, with its forensic view of justi- 
fication, was no doubt one of the reasons why this theology of redemp- 
tion gained momentum. It was maintained that man was unable to 
perform meritorious works in sin or as redeemed; only the merits of 
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Christ could be applied to him, by some sort of pious fiction. To refute 
these errors, Catholic theologians were compelled to elaborate on the 
redemption under the aspect of merit. It was also under this aspect 
that the sixth session of the Council of Trent dealt with justification. 
The juridic emphasis on the passion and death of Christ, to the neglect 
of the resurrection, has influenced in turn our modern theological man- 
uals which are to a large extent merely commentaries on the relevant 
decrees and canons of Trent.° Needless to say, this has ultimately re- 
dounded to influencing popular piety.° 

The plain truth is that a theology of redemption that ignores or 
relegates the resurrection to a mere motive of credibility fails to do 
justice to the New Testament, especially to the teaching of St. Paul. 
Viewed apologetically, the resurrection is indeed the adequate object 
of our faith: it is the stamp of God’s approval placed upon the death 
of Christ and the vindication of His divine mission (1 Cor. 15:14-15). 
Christologically, the resurrection is Christ’s entrance into the state of 
glory which He earned for Himsef by His passion and death (Phil. 2:9; 
Heb. 2:9). Beyond these considerations, however, the resurrection 
must be considered soteriologically, as an event which contributes to 
the redemption of the faithful. It must be seen as the crowning act, 
the goal of Christ’s death and the consummation of His redemptive 
work.’ 


THE RESURRECTION, CAUSE OF OUR JUSTIFICATION 


Today thought is veering once more to the full recognition of the 
importance of the resurrection of Christ as new emphasis and a new 
urgency is given to a classic thesis: the resurrection of Christ is both 
an efficient cause and an exemplary cause of our justification and ulti- 
mate glory. In this conclusion present-day biblical theology is joining 
with St. Thomas and his followers.® 


The convenient point of departure of the recent studies of the 
resurrection has been the historical investigation of the exegesis of 
Rom. 4:25, one of St. Paul’s weightiest expressions of the causal re- 
lationship between Christ’s resurrection and our redemption. The 
Greek Fathers, it is pointed out, found no difficulty with Paul’s force- 
ful statement that Christ “was put to death for our trespasses and 
raised for our justification.”® Origen, for example, saw in Paul’s words 
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a causal connection between Christ’s resurrection and that of the Chris- 
tian.° Similarly, John Chrysostom viewed the death and resurrection 
as one inseparable whole, whose purpose is the justification of man.™ 
While the Greek Fathers made no attempt to state the function of 
the resurrection as distinct from the death of Christ, their testimony 
is valuable because they consistently maintained that the justification 
of man depended on the resurrection.” 


The Latin Fathers also recognized that Paul linked together the 
death and resurrection, many of them holding to the view expressed 
by St. Hilary: “He redeemed us by his blood, by his passion, by his 
resurrection.’’+* However, in attempting to arrive at a synthesis of the 
doctrine of redemption, the Latin Fathers tended to minimize the 
causality of the resurrection. With rare exceptions, they viewed the 
passion and death of Christ as the exclusive cause of redemption 
while they treated the resurrection as an epilogue of Christ’s death, 
not as a cause in any real sense.** 


There were, however, notable exceptions to the general rule. St. 
Augustine, for one, did not relegate the resurrection to a secondary 
role but saw it as a true cause of our redemption. Going beyond the 
Greek Fathers, he distinguished in at least one of his sermons the pre- 
cise causality of Christ’s death and resurrection, attributing to the 
latter the communication of life: “Just as we are sown through his 
death, so by his resurrection we spring to life.” To clarify this state- 
ment, he adds: “Let us be freed from sin by his cross; let us therefore 
lay down what evil we have committed so that we may be able to 
be justified by his resurrection.’’!’ Augustine was not consistent in 
his interpretation of Rom. 4:25 but it is significant that he viewed 
Christ’s redemptive work not simply as a juridic matter of making 
reparation to God by His death but also of returning man to the super- 
natural life of justice. Since the resurrection is the precise cause of 
this new life of justice, he felt that he could not exclude it from the 
work of redemption. Augustine’s teaching was not consistently fol- 
lowed in the western Church but neither did it completely disappear. 
Prior to St. Thomas, it is repeated almost verbatim by Peter Lom- 
bard.° 


The ultimate crystallization of the doctrine, which assigns causal- 
ity to the resurrection, is found in the writings of St. Thomas.’’? In 
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his commentary on Romans, Thomas squarely faces up to the diffi- 
culty of integrating the resurrection into a theological system that is 
founded on the concept of meritorious causality. He grants that since 
Christ was dead and therefore beyond merit, the resurrection could 
not be a meritorious cause of redemption. To extricate himself from 
this impasse, Thomas reaches beyond the traditional categories and 
constructs his synthesis of redemption along the lines of efficient and 
exemplary causality. 

Interpreting Rom. 4:25 to mean that the resurrection was an 
efficient, instrumental cause of justification, Thomas states: ‘He rose 
for our justification, that is, that by his resurrection (resurgendo) he 
might justify us.” His use of the gerundive (resurgendo) is signifi- 
cant, since he seems to imply that not merely the humanity of the 
risen Christ now in heaven but also the resurrection as an event in 
history constitutes the cause of our justification. Without denying 
that the death of Christ merited our justification, Thomas recognizes 
that both the death and resurrection caused redemption by way of 
efficient causality. These two aspects of the one mystery are used as 
instruments by God to produce His purpose. The particular effect pro- 
duced is exemplified by the character of the particular aspect of the 
mystery. Thomas thus concludes that Christ’s dying to natural life 
removes sin while “the resurrection by which he returns to the life of 
glory is the cause of our justification through which we return to the 
newness of justice.” Elsewhere in his commentary on Romans, Thomas 
says that “through the death of Christ we die to sin and through his 
resurrection we live unto God.” Justification thus involves death to sin 
and the attainment of supernatural life. The first is the proper effect 
of Christ’s death, the second is the effect of His resurrection.’® 


Spelling out this view of redemption in his Summa Theologiae, 
Thomas attributes the legal effects of redemption to the act of dying 
and efficient causality to the state of death. Since the humanity of 
Christ even in death remains united to the divinity and is its instru- 
ment, it can exercise direct, efficient causality to bring the redemp- 
tion to perfection.” 

To answer the objection that the passion of Christ was sufficient 


to accomplish the salvation of man, Thomas returns to the idea that 
each of the mysteries of Christ produces instrumentally an effect that 
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is proper to it.24 If Christ’s death is the exemplary cause of our death 
to sin and the resurrection the exemplary cause of the new life, then 
the death is the efficient cause of the remission of sin and the resur- 
rection the efficient cause of the infusion of the new life of grace. Of 
course, Thomas does not mean that justification involves the physically 
distinguishable stages of death and new life. Justification is a single 
reality, produced by Christ’s death and resurrection taken together. 
Nevertheless, it is legitimate to distinguish the formalities within the 
single total effect, and to speak of these as the effects of those mys- 
teries which exemplify them. Thomas thus conciudes that both the 
death of Christ and his resurrection are essential to our justification.”” 

These probings into the history of the exegesis of Rom. 4:25 
show that behind the move which gained momentum in the Middle 
Ages, and which detracted from the resurrection, there is an authentic 
tradition which respects the dynamic and organic unity of the passion, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. Clearly, the death of Christ and 
His resurrection, taken together, are viewed as the cause of our justifi- 
cation in both its aspects, i.e., in its negative aspect, remission of sins, 
as well as its positive aspect, the infusion of the new life of grace. 
St. Paul, of course, was not familiar with the philosophic concept of 
instrumentality. It is true, nevertheless, that Paul relates the resur- 
rection to our spiritual regeneration as a cause to its effect. Even when 
he speaks only of Christ’s death, what he has in mind is the efficacy 
of the resurrection, since he cannot conceive of “life” independently 
of Christ’s resurrection.?* 


THE RESURRECTION IN ST. PAUL 


St. Paul sees Christ’s resurrection not only as a personal experience 
proper to our Lord but as an event which has definite implications 
for our salvation. In fact, Paul cannot visualize the risen Christ ex- 
cept in His role as redeemer and consequently as the source of sal- 
vation. The apostle develops this basic thought in the fifteenth chapter 
of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, where he defends the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead. 

To reinforce the convictions of the Corinthians in the matter of 
the resurrection of the dead, Paul lists the consequences that flow 
from the denial of this doctrine: If the dead do not rise then Christ 
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has not risen; if Christ has not risen then the apostolic preaching, as 
well as our faith, are in vain (vv. 13-14). Paul then concludes: “If 
Christ has not been raised, your faith is ineffectual (mataia) and you 
are still in your sins” (v. 17). 


At first sight, Paul’s argument may strike us as somewhat strange. 
Why does it follow that God did not raise up Christ, if the dead do 
not rise? But Paul reasons as follows: If the raising of Jesus were 
simply the exception, then of what benefit is it to the rest of the faith- 
ful? If there can be no resurrection of the dead, then God did not 
raise up Christ, not because of an immutable law of nature that would 
have prevented Him from doing so, but because such an action would 
have done nothing to further His plan to save mankind. But if Christ 
has not risen, Paul continues, the apostolic preaching is in vain be- 
cause the Christ preached is not our Savior. Faith also is “ineffectual” 
(mataia), that is to say, it has no saving power, with the result that 
we are still in our sins. Without the resurrection of Christ, therefore, 
there is no redemption which, in the final analysis, is salvation from 
death, the last enemy to be overcome (v.26).”* 


The importance of Christ’s resurrection is brought into sharper 
focus when it is seen in the light of 1 Cor. 15:45, where Paul states 
that in virtue of His resurrection Christ has become a “life-giving 
spirit.” That is to say, Christ has not only been resurrected and trans- 
formed by the Spirit in His own human nature but has also been em- 
powered to communicate to the faithful the same Spirit, the giver of 
supernatural life. Since the Holy Spirit is the avrabon, the first install- 
ment of the full reality that is to follow, the faithful are thus assured 
of their own resurrection: “If the Spirit of him who raised Jesus Christ 
from the dead lives within you, he who raised Jesus from the dead will 
give life to your mortal bodies also through his Spirit who lives in 
you” (Rom. 8:11). 

To clarify his position, Paul contrasts the first Adam, made from 
the dust of the earth and animated by the principle of natural life 
(psyche), and the last Adam (Christ) who is animated by the Spirit 
(pneuma). There is a world of difference between the life that each 
lives. Whereas the first Adam’s life is the life of weak flesh,?” operating 
on its own natural powers, Christ’s life is permeated by God’s holiness 
and the power of divine life. It is this life that Christ communicates 
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to the faithful, whereas the first Adam could communicate only natural 
life. But it was only with the resurrection that Christ was empowered 
to communicate this life, and consequently it was only with the resur- 
rection that He became our Savior.?® 

In this regard, Paul merely echoes the primitive catechesis found 
in the sermons recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. The occasion for 
these sermons was the ecstatic praying in tongues (2:23ff), the healing 
of the lame man (3:6), or the apostles’ insistence upon preaching 
Christ in spite of official prohibitions (5:29ff). These marvelous work- 
ings, the apostles explain, can be accounted for only if they are attri- 
buted to the power of Jesus Christ who, having been put to death, has 
been raised and is now exalted to the right hand of the Father whence 
He sends the Holy Spirit. It is also to the exalted Christ that St. 
Peter attributes the remission of sins: “God has exalted Jesus to his 
right hand to be Author of life and Savior, in order to grant repentance 
to Israel and forgiveness of sins” (5:30-31). 

As a variation of this theme, Paul sees the fulfilment of Psalm 2 
and the conferral of the title “Son of God” dependent upon the resur- 
rection: “We bring you the good news that what God promised to the 
fathers, this he has fulfilled to us their children by raising Jesus; as 
also it is written in the second psalm, ‘Thou art my Son, today I have 
begotten thee’ ” (Acts 13:32-33). The same idea is found in Rom. 1:4 
where Jesus is said to be “constituted Son of God” by His resurrection. 
Paul certainly does not mean that Christ was not the Son of God from 
all eternity. He means, rather, that with His resurrection, Christ in- 
augurates His divine life ov our behalf. It was for us that He was raised 
from the dead (2 Cor. 5:16) in order to justify us (Rom. 4:25) and 
share His divine life with us.?’ 

In view of this, the resurrection cannot be incidental to Christ’s 
salvific mission. It is not a mere motive of credibility. More impor- 
tantly, the resurrection establishes Christ in the power which He exer- 
cises on our behalf and is therefore a contributing factor to our salva- 
tion. What remains to be seen is precisely how, in Paul’s mind, the 
resurrection is to be situated in the drama of redemption. 

Mankind’s return in Christ to God. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that St. Paul thought of Christ’s redemptive work in terms of 
His returning mankind to God.** This return to God is first realized 
in Christ who, in solidarity with mankind, dies to the flesh and resur- 
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rects to a life unto God. It is then realized in each Christian who 
personally ratifies Christ’s work by dying and rising with Him through 
an act of faith and in the sacrament of baptism. As the prodigal son, 
sinful mankind thus returns to the Father’s house. 


Sinful condition of mankind. In his Epistle to the Romans, Paul 
presents a sordid picture of the condition of man separated from God. 
His thesis is, in brief: “All have sinned and have need of the glory of 
God” (3:23). Speaking first of the pagans, he condemns their re- 
jection of God and their addiction to idolatry (1:18-23) and gives a 
devastating list of their sins (1:24-32). Then he turns to the Jews 
and quickly exposes them: their privileges have not saved them from 
sin but only compounded their guilt, as their own history testifies (3: 
11-18). Paul, however, goes beyond the sinful acts of men and refers 
to Sin as a personified power (ke hamartia) which gained entrance 
into the world on the heels of Adam’s sin, with men’s personal sins, 
themselves a consequence of this power, strengthening Sin’s grip on 
mankind (5:12). Since apart from God there is no life, Sin, which 
separates man from God, inevitably leads to death, spiritual and eter- 
nal death, of which physical death is simply a sign and seal. 

Having become separated from God, man is thrown upon his own 
resources or, aS Paul phrases it, man lives a “life in the flesh” (7:5). 
This life, as opposed to a “life in the spirit,” which is characterized 
by God’s power, is plagued by weakness and necessarily ends in death. 
There stands the Law, the Law of Judaism, but it is of no avail. Good 
in itself, it is impotent to deliver men from Sin and Death. Indeed, 
it only makes man’s condition worse by imposing obligations which 
man cannot meet (7:7-23). Cut off from God, man is thus doomed 
to die. “Wretched man that I am,” cries out Paul, “who will deliver 
me from this body of death?” (7:24). 

Return of Christ. God in his love decided to save mankind by 
sending His Son into this world. But salvation was achieved by the 
Incarnation in a particular way. The Son of God identified Himself 
completely with human nature in its fallen state without, however, 
committing sin: “For our sakes he (the Father) made him to be sin 
who knew nothing of sin, so that in him we might become the justice 
of God” (2 Cor. 5:21).2° The same thought is expressed more pre- 
cisely in Rom. 8:3-4: “For God has done what the law, weakened by 
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the flesh, could not do: sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and as a sin offering, he condemned sin in the flesh, in order that 
the just requirement ofthe law might be fulfilled in us (i-e., the holi- 
ness which the Law demanded, but could not impart), who walk not 
according to the flesh but according to the Spirit.” 

We can grasp the full import of Paul’s statements if we distinguish 
between “the human condition as derived from Adam and influenced 
by his sin” and “the human condition as sinful.” As derived from 
Adam, the human condition is the home of sin and as such is in need 
of radical transformation, but it is not per se sinful. It becomes sinful 
only when its bearer “lives” it, accepting its preoccupations as his 
own, to the exclusion of the glory of God. Of course, man is bound 
to “live” the human condition unless he has from God some wholly 
special resources. The Son of God had such resources. For this rea- 
son, He was able to accept the human condition without succumbing, 
however, to its rebellious demands. Christ did not “live” the human 
condition as sinful man lives it. 

Nevertheless, apart from the sin with which man’s human condi- 
tion is ratified, the condition itself, because it is a “‘life-in-the-flesh,” 
is an obstacle to a complete “‘life-to-God.” Man as “flesh” stands in a 
relation of ambiguity to God; he is not all what God wants him to be. 
The world to which he belongs is a world fallen under the dominion 
of Sin and Death. It is a world controlled by powers organized in op- 
position to God: the rulers (1 Cor. 2:6-8) and the elements of this 
age (Gal. 4:3). For this reason, the human condition, even as it 
existed in Christ, was in need of transformation. It had to be destroyed 
by death. Yes, even the order and beauty given to the “flesh” of 
Christ by a divine personality had to go.*® Accordingly, Christ ac- 
cepted in perfect obedience and love the end of sin which is death, 
and stripped off the body of sin through which sin and its forces have 
control over man. Having died to the flesh, He was then resurrected 
by the Father and given a glorified body, endowed with a new life for- 
ever incorruptible (1 Cor. 15:45). In this way Christ passed from the 
sphere of sin, to which He belonged by virtue of his union with sinful 
mankind, and returned to His Father: “The death he died he died to 
sin, once for all, but the life he lives he lives to God” (Rom. 6:10). 
John echoes the same thought when, alluding to the Passover, he writes: 
“His hour had come to depart out of this world to the Father” (13:1). 
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We are given here a clue to the meaning of Christ’s death and its 
relation to His resurrection. If we consider Christ’s mortal life as the 
terminus a quo and the risen life as the terminus ad quem then His death 
is the important link between the two phases of his existence. Death 
was Christ’s gateway to the Father. It put an end to Christ’s life in 
the flesh and enabled Him to live His real life in God. In fact, death 
was a condition of Christ’s becoming what God wanted Him to be. If 
in the days of His flesh He was totally pleasing to God, it was because 
His whole life was consciously orientated toward the moment of His 
death. Therefore, death for Christ was a wholly positive step which He 
took in order to live a life unto God. 


Christ’s death, in turn, because it was His breakthrough to God, 
implied the resurrection. The relation between death and resurrection 
is wholly internal. We may even say that Christ’s putting off of mor- 
tal flesh and His living to God are but two aspects of one and the same 
mystery, as John understood so well when he applied the expression 
“glorification” to both the raising on the cross and the raising from 
the dead.*t It goes without saying that the transformation that took 
place at Christ’s resurrection was not simply the result of a biological 
process. Death was willingly undergone by Christ out of obedience to 
His Father (Eph. 3:2) and out of love for men (Eph. 5:2). John’s 
words are apropos: “Greater love has no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends” (Jn. 15:13). For this reason, Christ’s 
death was bound to communicate life, first to His own concrete human 
nature and then to all mankind. Death and resurrection are thus inti- 
mately united in Christ’s return to His Father.*? 


Return of mankind in Christ. Christ through His death and resur- 
rection did not return to the Father alone. In some way, all men re- 
turn with Him. When dying and rising, Christ represented and bore 
in Himself all who were to share personally in the fruits of the redemp- 
tion. The designation of Christ as the “first-fruits” of the resurrection 
(1 Cor. 15:20) implies this. In the first-fruits is contained the whole 
harvest. 

To understand how all men return to the Father in Christ, we 
must keep in mind the notion of “corporate personality,” according to 
which the progenitor sums up and includes in himself all who follow 
him.** Christ is the inclusive representative of redeemed humanity 
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and Christians constitute with Him a corporate personality as real as 
the one formed by unregenerated humanity in Adam, its inclusive re- 
presentative. Because of our solidarity “in Adam,’ Paul can say 
“many died through one man’s trespass,” and have become alienated 
from God (Rom. 5:12-21). He can also say that the gift of life is be- 
stowed on all who are “in Christ” (1 Cor. 14:22, 45-49). The influ- 
ence of the respective representative is felt in the group that he em- 
bodies. The sin of Adam results in the death of all his descendants; 
Christ’s resurrection similarly results in life for those who are made 
to bear the image of their risen Lord (1 Cor. 15:49).** 


Paul has no fear of being misunderstood when, to express the 
solidarity that exists between Christ and ail Christians, he declares: 
“For just as the body is one and yet has many parts, so it is with 
Christ; you are a body which is Christ” (1 Cor. 12:12, 27). The 
meaning of this statement is that just as the human body, which is 
one, gathers together into unity all its members, so Christ gathers all 
Christians into the unity of His glorified body.** Having been incor- 
porated into the incarnate-risen body of Christ, the faithful are so 
literally a part of that body that what is radically effected in the 
Head is effected in them. “In Christ” and “with Christ” Christians 
put off the flesh and return to the Father. 


When Paul says that we are saved “in Christ” he means literally 
“in Christ,” as opposed to a vague “in him,” that often turns out to 
mean nothing more than “through him.” Going further, Paul says 
that we are justified “with Christ,” ie., by the very same divine act 
by which Christ was raised from the dead. Paul writes: “Even when 
we were dead through our trespasses, (God) made us alive together 
with Christ ... and raised us up with him, and made us sit with him 
in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:5-6).°° Just as the 
Israelites were able to say, hundreds of years after the event, that 
they had been brought out of Egypt, so Christians can say that they 
have been raised from the dead with Christ.*”? Christ’s life thus em- 
braces formally and encloses, as it were, the human condition and it 
carries this human condition back to God. In Christ’s return to the 
Father man as such, homo mortalis, with his every tear, every drop of 
sweat, the things he cannot cope with — man the tragic, man the 
beautiful, man the impossible — returns to God. 
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Restored to God through Christ’s death and resurrection, each of 
us must participate in Christ’s redemptive work by a personal act of 
freedom. We do this by an act of faith in the slain and risen Christ, 
while baptism adds sacramental realism to the efficacy of our faith. 


It should be noted that our contact with Christ’s death, no less 
than our contact with His resurrection, becomes possible in baptism 
only in as much as we are united with the glorified Christ, the living 
Lord, present to us here and now. We die to sin and rise again to 
life “in Christ” — a term which in the great majority of cases refers 
to the risen Lord.** Paul writes: “All of us who have been baptized 
into Christ were baptized into his death, so that as Christ was raised 
from the dead we too might walk in newness of life’ (Rom. 6:3-4). 


Similarly, the faith on which our salvation depends is essentially 
faith in the risen Christ and in God who has raised Jesus Christ from 
the dead (Rom. 4:24).%° Alluding to a baptismal profession of faith 
in the divinity of Christ, “Jesus is Lord,” a truth which the early 
Christians linked intimately to Christ’s resurrection, Paul emphatically 
states: “If you confess in words that Jesus is Lord, and believe with 
your mind that God raised him from the dead, you shall be saved; 
for with the mind one believes in order to obtain justification, and in 
words one confesses to obtain salvation” (Rom. 10:9-10). Through 
this faith we attain “the promise of the Spirit” (Gal. 3:14); “Christ 
dwells in our hearts” (Eph. 3:17); we become “children of God” (Gal. 
3:25). Through faith in Jesus we attain “justification . . . to know 
him and the power of his resurrection” (Phil. 3:9-10). 


Therefore, through faith in the risen Lord and baptism into His 
risen body the Christian appropriates to himself the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. He dies to his old self and, having received the 
Spirit that animates Christ’s risen bedy, he begins to live the “‘spirit- 
ual” life of his risen Savior. Throughout his earthly life he constantly 
“puts to death” his body of “flesh” so that with his bodily death he 
might attain the full flowering of this “Christ-life” in his own resur- 
rection.*° In Christ we thus become a “new creature” (Gal. 6:15). 
Having passed from a sinful world separated from God we are caught 
up into a world which participates in the very life of God. And it is 
this passage from one phase of existence to the other that constitutes 
the process through which we are justified.* 
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TOWARD A THEOLOGY OF REDEMPTION 


An integrated theology of redemption will go beyond the categories 
of vicarious satisfaction and meritorious causality, which have re- 
stricted Christ’s salvific work to His passion and death. Indeed, these 
categories have served a useful purpose, since they enabled theologians 
to seize on and make more intelligible the data of revelation. But what 
is needed is a synthesis of redemption which would treat the resurrection 
of Christ not only as a motive of credibility but as an integral, essential 
part of redemption. To achieve this purpose, St. Thomas constructed 
his synthesis of redemption around the instrumental causality of the 
humanity of Christ. St. Paul presents his synthesis in the figurative 
terms of mankind’s return in Christ to God. In either case, the death 
and resurrection of Christ remain intimately united and, taken to- 
gether, constitute the one great mystery of our redemption. 


St. Paul clearly teaches that to save us from this world of sin and 
death, Christ did not merely pay a price on our behalf. He did not 
merely die for us in our place. How can anyone die in our place when 
sin is a part of us and we carry the condemnation in our very being? 
Beyond all juridic considerations, the redemption involves first of all 
a transformation of man’s whole being, down to the resurrection of his 
body. This transformation first took place in Christ. Dying to the 
weak and passible flesh, a “flesh of sin,” Christ rose with a glorified 
body to become a “life-giving spirit” (1 Cor. 15:45). We then, in vir- 
tue of our solidarity with Christ, die to sin and rise with Christ, as 
we appropriate His death and resurrection through faith and baptism.*? 
This is what Paul means when he states that Christ “was delivered 
up for our sins and rose again for our justification” (Rom. 4:25). 


Is Christ’s redemptive work not then a work of satisfaction and 
merit? In a sense, it is. In returning human nature to God, Christ 
returned to His Father what sin had taken away, and He compensated 
God for the debt man incurred when he sinned.** But redemption ef- 
fects no change in God’s attitude teward us; it is rather man’s rela- 
tionship to God that is changed. For this reason, any portrayal of re- 
demption which makes of God a financier who demands payment for 
a debt owed and who vents His anger on sinful man by inflicting suffer- 
ing on Christ must necessarily be false. The governing principle in 
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redemption is not the /ex talionis but love — the love of God for Christ 
and Christ’s love for men.** 


We may also say that, in returning human nature to God, Christ 
did something “for us” which we could not do and therefore performed 
an act of vicarious satisfaction. The expression “for us,” however, 
does not mean “in our place,” as if Christ performed an act in which 
we had no part. Our relation to the redemptive act of Christ is not 
one of substitution but rather one of solidarity. The concept of cor- 
porate personality, used by Paul to present Christ as the new Adam 
and to underscore the efficacy of our sacramental contact with Christ, 
will help keep our thinking straight. Because Christ is a corporate 
personality, He died and rose again with vicarious efficacy (2 Cor. 
5:14). Others share the salvific effects of His death and resurrection 
in that they are incorporated into His body.** Redemption, therefore, 
is not an act that is applied to man in a juridic fashion from without; 
it is rather an act performed literally 77 human nature and it is human 
nature as such that returns to God in Christ. 


We detect the same “mystical” element, stressing the inner reno- 
vation of human nature and man’s union with God, in Paul’s use of 
the Greek terms apolutrosis (redemption) and hilasterion (a means 
of expiation), terms that are of a juridic nature. At first sight, “re- 
demption,’ taken from the institution of slavery, seems to imply 
no more than that Christ’s death was the price of our liberation, 
paid to the devil who held us captive.*® ‘Expiation,’ taken from 
the sacrificial ritual, seems to approach the Greek notion of offer- 
ing sacrifice to appease a divinity angered by man’s infidelities. Paul, 
however, has poured new meaning into the metaphors. He under- 
stands the term ‘“‘redemption” in the light of the Israelites’ deliverance 
from Egyptian slavery (negative aspect of redemption) and God’s ac- 
quiring them as His people through the covenant at Sinai (positive 
aspect). No price is paid to anyone; there is no legal transaction be- 
tween Christ and his Father. Similarly, when speaking of “expiation,” 
Paul thinks of the sacrifice of the paschal lamb (deliverance from 
Egypt), the covenant-sacrifice at Sinai (acquisition of a people), and 
the annual sacrifice of “expiation,” which renewed the covenant broken 
by Israel’s sins. All three sacrifices have to do not with any legal 
fiction but with union and reunion with God, which really spells out 
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at-ONE-ment. Paul would thus have us understand that Christ re- 
deemed (liberated) us from the slavery of sin and purchased (acquired) 
mankind for God through a covenant sealed by His blood.*? 


Once the positive dimension of redemption is recognized, the way 
is opened to an appreciation of Christ’s resurrection as a complement 
to what Christ did in the offering of sacrifice with its effects of merit, 
liberation (redemption) and satisfaction. Having merited for Himself 
His glorification, the risen Lord becomes the source of supernatural 
life for all who are united to Him. The acts of Christ in Calvary, which 
are meant to effect man’s liberation (redemption) from sin, point to 
the glorification of Christ, by which mankind is consecrated and ac- 
quired by God. Having been brought once again into union with God 
through Christ’s resurrection, mankind renders God the perfect act of 
satisfaction. 


On this view, nothing is taken away from the death of Christ 
because it is the resurrection that gives meaning to His death. If, on 
the other hand, we eliminate the resurrection, Christ’s death no longer 
appears as a victory over sin but only as the payment of a debt. And 
the vital connection between the bestowal of the Holy Spirit and the 
Lord’s death is weakened, with the result that we have a pneumatology 
without root. The operation of the Holy Spirit is no longer seen as 
integrating us into the risen Body of Christ. Nor is the Christian life 
seen as a sharing in the spiritual life of the risen Lord.*® 


Therefore, it is only with the proper assessment of the salvific 
importance of the resurrection, as scriptural exposition and patristic 
comment together with theological reflexion and elaboration agree, 
that the whole redemptive process comes into focus and that an in- 
tegrated theology of redemption becomes possible. 
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Biblical Insights into 
the Church and the Sacraments 


LEANDRE POIRIER, O.F.M. 


The title seems to indicate that our dogmatic theology and our 
catechetical instructions need an injection of biblical theology — and 
in fact, Fr. Geoffrey Wood, when asked about the exact meaning of 
my topic in his program for the FEC, answered me: “a synthesis of 
modern New Testament theology on Church and sacraments.” Now 
this can mean three things; but I regret to say that I shall not obey 
him in any of the three ways. 

First, it would take hours to look into the Bible as into a container 
in order to try to make an inventory of all the texts pertinent to the 
Church and the sacraments. Besides, the concept of biblical theology 
as having only the task of finding material to back up the assertions 
of dogmatic theology is no longer accepted, and I intend to do more 
than only evaluate the biblical references given by our textbooks of 
systematic theology. In this respect, it will be enough to recall with 
the words of Fr. Stuhlmueller that “a study of the Old Testament and 
the New Testament does not prove sacramental theology, but it does 
clarify and enrich the faith of the believer.”* 

Without any doubt it would be more interesting to look at the 
gradual development of the doctrine on the Church and the sacra- 
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ments inside both the Old and the New Testament, which is an 
historical way of dealing with biblical theology. But for being honest 
and relatively complete in this matter, I would have to translate 
for you the 125 pages of a recent study of Schnackenburg from the 
book entitled La Bible et le mystere de lV’Eglise. Apart from being 
too involved, this study of the self-understanding of the primitive 
Church is full of difficulties which may be of little interest to the ma- 
jority of this audience. 

Now, without my being too technical, there would be a third 
possibility of dealing with this topic by grouping the texts according 
to certain themes. The biblical facts and images which have given 
shape to the doctrine of the Church and the sacraments are of limited 
numbers. And we know that the decree of Vatican II on the Church 
begins precisely with these patterns and designs given in the Scriptures. 
I shall mention some of them in the course of my paper, but not as 
an objective research of material for theology, but as the elements of 
a method — should I say subjective and practical — leading up to 
the living reality and practices in our Christian lives. Perhaps, as the 
last speaker of this conference, I may be expected to give something 
final, a summing up, suggesting a pastoral and mystical intention in 
our Bible study, something in line with our Franciscan attitude of life- 
giving learning, according to what St. Francis asks his theologians to 
give: spiritus et vita. 

My proposal is two-fold: (1) how to have an ecclesial and sacra- 
mental understanding of the Bible; (2) how to have a biblical outlook 
in our dealing with the Church and the sacraments. As I said before, 
it is for me a question of methodology; and this is, I think, what is 
badly needed in our lessons and sermons. Is not this session an educa- 
tional conference? 


May I add a preliminary note about the twofold aspect of my 
topic — Church and sacraments — as being not two separated subjects 
but one; or, I should say, with one continuing the other. The formulas 
of Father Schillebeeckx are known to all of you, I am sure: Christ 
is the sacrament of God; the Church, the sacrament of the risen 
Christ; the sacraments, the personal saving act of the risen Christ 
through His visible Church. To put it in his own words: “The God- 
centered activity of the life of the sacraments is the encounter with 
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Christ as sacrament of the encounter with God, the culminating point 
of the whole sacramental economy of salvation.”? Note that the 
two adjectives “ecclesial” and “sacramental” qualify the same real- 
ity, my encounter with God. In the present economy, it cannot be 
outside Christ the Savior, who is extended in time by His Church 
and the sacraments which she performs in His name. Any social 
group needs means of expression between its members; they are the 
sacraments of its unity. The only difference is that, in the case of 
the Church, these means are of supernatural origin and cannot be 
perceived outside faith in the mutual conscience of the members of 
the unique body of Christ. And this is true also about the Old 
Testament: the ways of expression at the disposal of the chosen peo- 
ple are dependent upon the choice of God and of the faith of its 
members. Precisely, this remark provides me with a starting point: 
What is the choice of God? What is the object of my faith? 

There is a People of God, gathered together by the Word of God, 
in view of the Kingdom of God. With these three notions — I should 
say realities —- in mind when you read your Bible, you cannot miss 
the practical understanding of it, namely the ecclesial and the sacra- 
mental. After this first part, it will be my privilege to help you to 
keep a biblical outlook in your dealing with the Church and the sacra- 
ments, since they are the places, the /oci where the Bible gives its best 
fruits. 


PEOPLE OF GOD; WORD OF GOD; KINGDOM OF GOD 


It is not my task to present you a history of Israel as the people 
of God; but the first important thing to make clear is this: the Bible 
is the product of the self-understanding of Israel as the people of God. 
It has become quite evident — from the preceding papers of this con- 
ference — that what we call a sacred book is rarely the work of an in- 
dividual inspired writer, but the embodiment, under inspiration, of 
various interpretations of historical facts as Heilsgeschichte, history of 
salvation. I remember an author who qualifies the Genesis and Exodus 
narratives as “confession narrative”: he strikes the right note. Here 
is the key for understanding the existential setting of the Bible and the 
answer to so many preconceived objections. Now, what did it mean 
to be “the people of God?” 
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As Fr. Roderick MacKenzie writes: 

The story Israel has to tell us is not so much her own his- 
tory as a partial biography of her God; it is the account of what 
God has done for Israel, with Israel . . . The external events 
of her experience are narrated in so far as they externalize and 
convey his promises and his acts. In these events, Israel has 
met God, has heard his voice, has experienced his work and also 
has given her answer ... All this . . . is but on record that no 
particle of it may be forgotten, that the testimony may be trans- 
mitted to future generations and even to the Gentiles.” 


Here is where our sacramental outlook comes in: the moment of the 
perception of this sacred history, the occasion for Israel of reminding 
her of the divine purpose was the liturgical festivals. 

God was the Father of Israel (not however in the sense of the 
Gospel) because He created His people by delivering them from the 
Egyptian bondage; that is the moment God really entered history. 
So at the Passover, each family would celebrate this event (Ex. 12). 
In ancient times, the whole community, like the Samaritans today, 
would participate in the commemoration (Jos. 5). Each time, three 
elements would come in: a recalling of the mighty actions of Yahweh, 
a reacting of the nightly celebration with the lamb, a chanting of the 
hymn of praise (Ex. 15). As Fr. Stuhlmueller describes it: 


Israelite feasts and ceremonial profess God’s redemptive acts 
in the form of prayer and worship. Each feast was associated 
with God’s personal intervention in behalf of his chosen people. 
The weekly Sabbath renewed the act of creation by which God 
subdued hostile chaotic powers and provided man with a beauti- 
ful world of peace. The yearly festivals of the barley and the 
wheat harvest were associated with God’s mighty intervention 
in the Exodus out of Egypt and in the revelation of his law 
on Mount Sinai. The feast of In-gathering (Ex. 23:16; 34:22), 
the final harvest festival of late September or early October, 
was linked at first with the dedication of Solomon’s temple 
and after the Exile either with the reconstruction of the temple 
area or with the messianic glory of the new temple. In this 
late period, the feast also commemorated the huts or booths in 
which the Israelites were thought to live while wandering in 
the Sinai desert . . . (Lev. 23:33 ff) The close link between 
the liturgy and God’s redemptive acts constantly comes to our 
attention in Bible reading.* 


Let me point out also that this collective conscience of being the 
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people of God, which is the starting point of most of our Bible text, 
has been realized — re-lived — by each generation quite differently, 
with more or less fidelity and success. There were tragic moments, 
sharp historical turns; of these our Bible is a witness, especially in the 
prophetical books. 


Another remark may have its importance about how the word 
“people” should be understood: not in a natural sense, but as a ‘“‘com- 
munity,’ that is a grouping of individuals under divine guidance, a 
gathering by the power of the Word of God. To the Word of God I 
shall return in a moment; but something else is to be said about the 
people of God in the New Testament. 


The theology and the terminology of the people of God as de- 
veloped systematically in Deuteronomy will be enlarged again by the 
prophets, especially Jeremiah, so that the New Testament writers, es- 
pecially Peter, John and Paul, apply it easily to the eschatological real- 
ity of which they are conscious. The basis remains the same, that is 
the gratuitous love of God; but a new factor comes in to qualify the 
“redemptive act,’ the “acquisition” of His people: Christ’s sacrifice 
within a new covenant. This leads up to a new community, into which 
one enters only by faith and baptism. The new form of the people of 
God consists in being built up in Christ and by Christ, so that it is 
people of God as much it is body of Christ. The personal relationship 
is stressed here and emphasizes the duty of every Christian in relation 
to the Head of the body as to the others members of the body. 


But, instead of developing this specification of Pauline origin 
(which is so well known), I prefer to insist on how the pre-Pauline 
Church has expressed herself. The material found in Acts could be 
summarized as follows: the community of the outpoured Spirit, the 
eschatological Sion, the Remnant of the last days, the heritage of Abra- 
ham, the new Qahal or community of the desert, holy, without any 
sinners, without any poor, praising the magnalia Dei.” What comes 
out clear from the first chapters of Acts is this extraordinary conviction 
that on Pentecost day at last God has made the humanity enter its 
last stage, a stage of unity (well marked by the speaking in tongues 
which deletes the curses of the tower of Babel), with the full outpour- 
ing of the Spirit in a no more limited fashion, the last opportunity to 
be saved. There is nothing so optimistic in all of the Scriptures as 
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these first chapters of Acts, where the Church will always have the 
privilege to look on her ideal image. It is true that the simple theology 
imbedded in Peter’s and Stephen’s speeches calls for precisions and 
more development; but the conviction of being the messianic commu- 
nity, the sense of having arrived at the end of days fill these lines with 
an overflowing peace and joy which still impress us just as it left a 
deep impression upon their fellow Jews of Jerusalem. 


It is to be noted how these first Christians need not separate them- 
selves from the other worshippers in the temple and break from their 
Jewish background. However, something new was added: their preach- 
ing based on the resurrection of Christ followed by baptism, their 
leaders being no longer the doctors of the Law and the Sanhedrin, but 
“the twelve” apostles, their “breaking of the bread” in the houses, 
which was their closest way of being associate with the risen Christ 
and of awaiting His parousia. Yet there was another aspect which had 
to be manifest, namely that this messianic community was to become 
the community of the world. And this was achieved by persecution, 
once the deacon Stephen stirred up the Hellenist part of the Church 
to be more independent and self-conscious of her richness in Christ. 
Forced to seek a home on earth outside Jerusalem Jewry, the Church 
in Antioch received her real name, the expression of her new faith 
in Christ, the name of Christian.® 

It is easy to see how this central idea of the people of God can 
help us to see the Church through the biblical revelation. Any refer- 
ence to it in a text may be relevant for our understanding of the 
Church. Now there are two ways of expounding it: from within, by 
the other reality of the Word of God; and from without, by the promises 
of the Kingdom of God. The People of God is called by the Word of 
God and is destined to enter the Kingdom of God. 


To see the intimate relationship between the people and the word, 
we can start by etymology, since in Hebrew the people is called gakal 
which is related to the verb to call and to the noun gol — voice (no 
play on words!). The people of God has its origin in a calling together 
of a group (active sense in French — rassemblement). This is clear 
even from the time of the patriarchs, when God promised them that 
they will multiply and become a company (qgasal) of nations; then 
Deuteronomy speaks of “the day of the assembly” (qahal), and Num- 
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bers of “the assembly of the God.” Now, the important thing to notice 
is the religious meaning of this word qgahal, even the liturgical and 
cultic meaning. In most cases, the Old Testament says gahal when it 
is question of ritual gathering, and this comes from the deuteronomic 
tradition which presents the People of Israel in the desert as the ideal 
community. The Septuagint translation was ekklesia, which in turn 
corresponds to the verb kaleo, to call. Let us be aware that this Greek 
word ekklesia had a different connotation in the Hellenistic world: an 
assembly called by the civil authorities and being sovereign in its de- 
cision. The ekklesia of the Scriptures is called by God or in the name 
of God; it is a religious assembly. 


We can easily see the role played by the Word of God. A voice 
is calling, the voice of God, His Word. This is not the place to deal at 
length about the much expounded theology of the Word of God. What 
is important for our purpose is its social aspect, its ecclesial value. The 
Church of God is gathered by His Word and makes progress through 
the same Word; in the early Church, the Word is equivalent to Christ. 
More and more at the present time, scholars do not give as much at- 
tention to the Greek philosophy for understanding the logos of St. 
John as to the primitive usage of the term in the Acts of the Apostles: 
to believe the Word is to believe in Christ Jesus; the preachers are 
called “‘the ministers of the Word” and the people of Samaria are said 
to have received the Word of God, meaning the Gospel of Christ. 
St. Peter will apply the Old Testament teaching to the Christian sacra- 
ments when he writes: “You have been reborn . . . through the Word 
oteGod(, Pets 1:23); 

We are all aware of the present-day usage of the theologians: to 
speak of the Word of God not as a concept or truth, but as a direct 
and personal intervention of God in the life of men. Rather than a 
discourse about God, it is tke presence of God, living and acting now. 
For the Israelites, the Word of God was somewhat God himself. To 
reject the Word of God is to reject God; to receive it with faith is to 
be saved. 

Now, it would be a false method to apply directly what has been 
said about the Word of God to the sacramental form; but one cannot 
overlook the obvious parallelism obtained here: each of the words in 
giving a sacrament brings the worshipper into immediate contact with 
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God’s redemptive power; in both instances, the divine Word does more 
than communicate an idea or express an image. The word pronounced, 
for instance at baptism, has in itself an intrinsic power to unite the 
believer with Christ. Through the efficacy of God’s Word, the redemp- 
tive mystery of the passion-resurrection is renewed, just as the redemp- 
tive mystery of the Pasch was actively and actually re-lived by the 
Israelites. This last point we have already observed. But it is good 
to recall that the People of God is really such when it is called by 
God to recall the magnalia Dei of the past and renew the relationship. 
Dt. 5:2-3 makes it quite clear that the celebration produces its effect 
here and now. Moses said: “The Lord our God made a covenant with 
us in Horeb; not with our Fathers did the Lord make this covenant, 
but with us who are all here alive this day.’’ And so we can say also 
that the Church is never so much really the Church than when, having 
been called and gathered by the apostolic word, hearing the kerygma 
of the good news, being attentive to it, she is also attentive to the 
presence of the Word-made-flesh in the Eucharistic celebration, that is 
the perfect and new covenant in Christ. 


There is a third instrumental category in our biblical research of 
the Church and the sacraments, namely the Kingdom of God. I say 
God’s kingdom, not God’s party. This is a way of looking at the Church 
in relation to the world; it is a way of speaking of and understanding 
her catholicity, that is, her capacity of embracing the whole human 
reality, of doing God’s work in this world. From the time of Christ 
onward, the kingdom is at hand, is present and active in the person 
and in the work of Jesus, tends to its completion through the Church. 
The Church is not the kingdom, but is empowered with capacities 
flowering from the present kingship of Christ. She is the place (locus) 
of the gathering of all who are called to be saved in the kingdom of 
Christ, excluding no one, not even sinners, in the name of whom she 
is always praying: Forgive us our debts . . 


When modern theology insists on the eschatological dimension of 
the Church and the sacraments, it does nothing else than manifest the 
movement, inherent to them from the beginning, towards the perfect 
covenant announced by Jeremia 31:33 ff. During the Last Supper, 
Christ gave rendez-vous to his disciples for the next time He will par- 
take food and drink with them “in his Father’s kingdom,” so that St. 
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Paul could also tell his Corinthians that their communion with Christ 
was an announcement of His last coming. So the Church does by her 
liturgical event: her sacrificial meal is a sign. 

A sign of what? Here the Scriptures open before our eyes two 
wonderful images: the bride and the city. Both coalesce in the Apoc- 
alypse of St. John, where the city, the holy one coming down from 
heaven, is called the bride of the Lamb. The “pilgrim Church” has 
been purified, has incorporated all those who are saved by the blood 
of the Lamb, those who have tried “to know the Lord” and have re- 
ceived His law written “upon their hearts” (Jer. ibid.); and so the 
Ecclesia crucis has become the Ecclesia gloriae. 


THE BIBLE, CHURCH, AND SACRAMENTS 


Now we can turn to the second part of the biblical insight I want 
to suggest. After the Bible has given us the tools to understand the 
plan of God in the Church and the sacraments, we must see that these 
realities provide in fact the real place (locus) where the Bible can be 
the most productive, that is: the Church is the true home of the Bible, 
the sacraments are the fruits of the Bible, fruits which nourish the 
Church. The issue is the following: What is the Bible for the Church? 
What does the Bible do, not apart from but within the sacramental 
system? You see immediately, I suppose, the practical interest of this, 
since there is always a danger of taking the Church and the sacra- 
ments as arbitrary institutions, the sole result of a simple choice of 
Christ, not essentially linked up with the history of salvation. The 
Bible helps us enter into these realities not as mstitutions but as mys- 
steries of continuing Christ and meeting Christ, not as human means 
helping us to reach God but the road of God Himself coming to save 
us. 

This is a great help for those who have to deal with Protestants 
and converts, and I should say for any Christian who wants to medi- 
tate upon his faith. Our faith has to be ecclesial and sacramental, 
otherwise it is not the God-given faith. And here is an image of what 
I want to impress upon you in this section: Look at Acts 2. The first 
thing done by the Church after the outpouring of the Spirit is to iden- 
tify herself by a quotation from the prophet Joel and then provide 
the effective grace of salvation through the baptism of the first three 
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thousand. This twofold movement, to look in the Bible and to give 
the sacrament, is what I call self-identification and self-assertion. We 
can never emphasize this too much, this biblical outlook or insight. 


We all know that Karl Rahner has made a good point in trying 
to understand the concept of biblical inspiration not only in its meta- 
physical and psychological implications (the fact of God inspiring a 
writer so that the result would be a divine book), but its existential 
aspect of the religious consciousness of the primitive Church. It is 
important for our purpose to clarify the connection between the Church 
and the Scriptures. In the words of Rahner: 


If one were merely . . . to consider the Scriptures as an ex- 
planatory book of instructions with which the Church must 
comply ... then it would not be hard to think, at least a priorz, 
that this explanation would yield such an independent power 
as opposed to the Church, that Scripture, as being something 
quite independent of the Church, would not tolerate any form 
of jurisdiction to be practised over it by the Church; in which 
case the Protestant teaching of sola Scriptura would no longer 
be far off. If, however, the Scriptures . . . be willed by God 
as the objectively stated word of the Church, then it is also 
clear that the Church must be capable of interpreting this her 
word, and that she is bound to it to exactly the same degree as 
she is bound to her first and basic period of existence, which 
was established by God in Christ.’ 


I do not want to get further into this except to point out that in 
one and the same act, the Church identifies herself and identifies the 


inspired word of God, and this by the presence of the Holy Spirit who 
indicates what is Christ’s and what is not. 


The consequence here is important: The Church, having identified 
herself through the Bible, will have to continue the same process in 
her concrete everyday life, that is in studying, in educating, in edifying. 
The Bible should therefore remain the source of all elaboration of her 
doctrine, her way of teaching or the path to be followed by the chil- 
dren of God to become educated and adults in Christ, and finally the 
process of building up the Christian life of her members. Never is the 
Church so much the home of the Scriptures than when she pours out 
the richness of her treasures which is herself as pictured by God’s 
words, when she utters out these words as a pattern for man, and 
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when she works out the present plan of God in the history of salva- 
tion. 

It is a pleasure to quote here at length Dr. Schelkle (a Catholic 
priest of Tubingen University) : 


The Church is the executive administrator of the Word just 
as it is the executive administrator of the Sacraments. The 
Church and its tradition are bound to the words of Scripture 
and must listen to it in order to obey it. Church and Tradition 
form and develop one another mutually, grow and progress in 
such a way that Scripture enters more and more into the Church. 
The Church always requires the pure and true word of God 
which speaks to her from Scripture, in order to be purified, di- 
rected, instructed, consoled and saved through the Word. The 
New Testament is the oldest witness to the way of life of the 
Church. In it are contained, grounded and presented the faith 
and principles, the nature and spirit of the Church in the pure 
originality and perfection of its earliest beginnings. As in the 
case of every spiritual movement, the norm for the future is 
contained in the origin of the Church, and its Spirit will remain 
genuine and active as long as it always draws fresh reserves 
from its origins. The phrase used so often that Scripture and 
Tradition are the sources from which the Church receives the 
word and revelation, must not be taken to mean that Scripture 
and Tradition be two streams which are self-sufficient and in- 
dependent of one another, or that Tradition contributes some- 
thing essentially new to scripture. Rather it means that we 
have one stream by means of which Scripture is passed on to 
the Church through living tradition and freshly presented on 
every new epoch.® 


About the meaning and the influence of the Bible in the Church 
at the moment, Schelkle adds pertinently: 


Exegesis has completed its task only when it has not merely 
explained this and that, but when it has rendered this word, 
which effects religious edification, audible and potent within 
the Church. . . While pursuing its appointed duty, the Catholic 
study of the Bible is aware that Scripture is the life of the 
Church and that the interpretation of the Bible is for that rea- 
son not just a merely scientific problem, but a problem of the 
Church and for that reason a matter of conscience for the in- 
terpreter and the reader. The purpose of interpretation is not to 
destroy Scripture and the Church, but to edify the faithful.’ 


St. Augustine’s famous words are appropriate here: “A sacrament is a 
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word of God which is visible (verbum visibile) and the word is the 
audible sacrament (sacramentum audibile).’’*° 


This provides me a transition to my last point, namely that the 
sacraments are the normal ways of reaching the riches of the Bible, 
of receiving the promises contained therein. And this transition, you can 
guess, is liturgy, that is the present contact of the Word of God with 
present people. The sacraments not being things but acts of the Church, 
it is no surprise that they be effected through the power of the Word 
of God and especially the written words of Scripture. 


There would be a first way of dealing with this problem, namely 
that a sacrament derives all its virtue from the divine Word. The 
Word of God, which is an act of God, cannot be just a kind of instruc- 
tion. Its highest expression cannot be found in teaching, in preaching, 
but in meeting us in our actions (for instance to be immersed in water, 
to take bread and wine) and inserting them into the reality of the 
savings acts of Christ; in Christ who continues to speak in His apos- 
tles, a living word not only entrusted to the Church, but being the 
presence of Christ himself. 


I do not have to develop this theology which has become daily 
bread in modern catechetics. But there is another enriching way of 
looking at the sacraments, in so far as the Word of God terminates 
and culminates into them under the aspect of promises. God speaks 
in order to give; He gives what He promises, Himself. How do His 
promises come true? When man answers His call. Both the call 
of God and the answering of man come through life, ordinary life. 
But there are privileged moments of life when decisions are to be 
made, there are important moments of life when its very sources need 
re-animation. The God of the scriptural covenant is God with us, 
Emmanuel, God with his fidelity and love (misericordia et veritas), 
God overpowering His enemies, God giving help, bringing man close 
to Him, making him an instrument of His providence. The promises 
of God can become realities when the Word of God meeting an act of 
faith is uttered by the Church according to Christ’s command. This 
last point is important. Christ has given to His Church whatever is 
necessary to lead her children to heaven. A certain number of symbolic 
acts had to express this salvation. The promise to Abraham to give 
him the land where he is traveling, the promise of Moses of leading 
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his people into that promised land, have to be achieved in each of us 
personally, according to our individual needs. All of the Old and 
New Testament promises have to pass through Christ, the risen Christ. 
I can have faith in them while I am reading the Bible or when the 
Church is proclaiming it; I can be sure of receiving them when they 
are spoken in a special way to a particular subject when Christ ap- 
proaches me personally through one or the other sign which I accept 
in faith to the Word of God and its God-given power. 


In other words, the heavenly reality of salvation has to come down 
to a particular individual for whom the Church, and Christ in her, 
prays infallibly for him. The promises of God’s words in the Scrip- 
tures surely reach their goal in me when at the request of my faith, 
the Church asks God to fulfill His promises; and this is a sacrament, 
the positive assurance of a saving act of Christ in my behalf, realizing 
one or the other promise of supernatural life in the Bible. While I 
hear the text proclaimed by the Church, there is a movement of my 
faith flowering into hope, waiting for the divine moment of Christ’s 
word in the prayer of His Church, to impart to me some fulfillment of 
these promises. Then you see how a complete liturgy is to be first the 
liturgy of the Word of God, then the liturgy of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice, when Christ is given sacramentally as a sign of God’s friendship: 
not only His words, but His outstretched hand; not only His welcoming 
smile, but His embrace... 


Let me recall here two scriptural events as a conclusion. First, 
the divine meeting of Easter evening at Emmaus, the lesson of Scrip- 
ture culmimating in the complete revelation at the meal. And years 
later, in the upper room of Troas (Acts 20), after Paul had spoken 
all night, a boy who fell from the window was resurrected and bread 
was broken in joy. Here is a biblical picture of the Church and the 
sacraments: Christ present in His enlightening and enkindling the faith- 
ful; Christ present in His priest-apostle uttering the Word of God, 
even performing a miracle; Christ present in the Eucharistic meal taken 
in the joy of a fraternal assembly. The stuffy atmosphere created by 
the oil-burning lamps which prompted the boy to seek fresh air at 
the window, the emotion produced by the accident and still more by 
his resurrection, the fervor of Paul’s talk until his departure in the 
morning: this the human side of the Church at Troas. With these 
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concrete men, Christ has met in all possible ways, sacramentally and 
miraculously. Within the Church, faith always produces joy even 
through test and trial, as long as the risen Christ is there. 
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Discussion 


GEOFFREY G. BRIDGES, O.F.M. 


I agree with Fr. Leandre that it is appropriate to end these discus- 
sions with his subject. Sacred Scripture is the fundamental source of 
Christian doctrine. Exegesis, if I might use the figure, prepares the 
cloth; theology, however, forms the cloth into the garment of Christian 
doctrine. From my recent reading in “dogmatic versus biblical the- 
ology” I realize some of the problems presently facing both exegetes 
and theologians as they prepare the cloth and form the garment. Fr. 
Leandre has presented us with a fine example of the development of 
at least a section of a theology of sacrament and Church out of Sacred 
Scripture — instead of merely seeking phrases from Scripture to prove 
conclusions. 

I have no questions but rather suggestions for possible further 
exposition. An interesting fact emerges from Father’s study, namely, 
that the Church learns its nature by meditating on Sacred Scripture, 
and yet it is the Church which interprets the meaning of Scripture. 
There is a circle here. Apparently it is the Holy Spirit who keeps the 
circle from becoming vicious. What is practically important for teach- 
ers and preachers today is to have an answer to the question: What 
is the nature and extent of the working of the Holy Spirit? The an- 
swer is especially needed since apparently the Church which is guided 
by the Holy Spirit has drifted in the past century or more into a rather 
naive and therefore more or less erroneous understanding of this ac- 
tion. Some comment, then, on the role of Holy Spirit in helping the 
Church to understand the meaning of Scripture would be of great bene- 
fit. I realize that I may be asking for more of a theological than a 
scriptural comment. 

Another area where we would all benefit from further exposition 
concerns Father’s pregnant statement: “The sacraments are the normal 
way of reaching the riches of the Bible.” 
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Present Trends in 
Biblical Interpretation 


STEPHEN HARTDEGEN, O.F.M. 


In his immortal encychcai, Hivino Affiante Spiritu, on the Pro- 
motion of Scripture Studies, Pope Pius XII of happy memory stressed 
the importance of discerning the literary forms used by the sacred 
authors in order to achieve more genuine biblical interpretation The 
Holy Father refers to such forms as “fixed ways of expounding and 
narrating” on the part of the sacred writers. 

“The Catholic commentator,” says Pius XII, ‘in urder to comply 
with the present needs of biblical studies in explaining the Sacred Scrip- 
ture and in demonstrating and proving its immunity from an -tror, 
should make prudent use of this means, determine, that is, to what 
extent the manner of expression or the literary form adopted by the 
Sacred Writer may lead to a correct and genuine interpretation. .. .” 
He further declares, ‘““By this knowledge an exact appreciation of the 
modes of speaking and writing in use among the ancients can be solved 
many difficulties which are raised against the veracity and historical 
value of the Divine Scriptures; and no less efficaciously does this study 
contribute to a fuller and more luminous understanding of the mind 
of the Sacred Writer.’”* 


* Keynote address at Franciscan Sisters Educational Conference, Villa Maria 
and Rosary Hill Colleges, Buffalo, N.Y., Nov. 26, 1965. 
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The three ends which the Holy Father wishes to be achieved by 
means of the study of literary forms are closely related. There is 
the understanding of the author’s mind. This in turn results in the 
correct interpretation of his words, and as a consequence of both, 
the so-called difficulties alleged against the Bible become solved if, as 
is so often the case, they are due to misinterpretation. It is our pur- 
pose to demonstrate that the principle of literary forms does in fact 
shed new light on the understanding of the Old and New Testament 
books, especially on biblical history. It may be further stated that 
this same study has led to a broader concept of biblical inspiration 
and inerrancy, a deeper knowledge of biblical theology, a newer ap- 
proach to apologetics and to the scriptural proofs for dogma; and 
lastly, it has led to a better understanding of the semitic concept of 
truth. 


LITERARY FORMS IN THE BIBLE 


A literary form is an external, artistic expression in words of a 
distinct thought pattern designed to convey a definite meaning or pur- 
pose. In reading the Bible you will note at once that the authors of 
the different books use a variety of literary forms. Any literary form 
of profane literature capable of expressing truth can also be used 
by God to express divine truth in human language. Besides the gen- 
erally accepted classifications of books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments into historical, didactical and prophetical books, it will be seen 
that a variety of subordinate forms are distinguishable even within 
these general classifications. While Genesis, for example, is classified 
as an historical book, it is abundantly clear that the first eleven chap- 
ters are of a different form of history than the remainder of the book. 
The author of the first eleven chapters did not witness what he re- 
cords; neither did he consult documents dating from the dawn of 
creation. What kind of history did he write? If he wrote history in 
our modern Western sense, then science would object to the account 
of creation and of the flood. Scientific history would find fault with 
the explanation of the origin of the diversity of language from the 
confusion of tongues that occurred when the tower of Babel was under 
construction. 

We do not have here the literary form of strict history, yet we 
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are taught many facts or fundamental truths that pertain to our faith. 
The Book or Record of Origins, as this portion of Genesis is called, 
clearly intends to teach us the origin of the universe and in particular, 
of the human race, from the creative power of God. It teaches us that 
all these things were good when God made them; that woman was 
made in some way from the substance of man; that opposition to God’s 
design for man is sin, punishable by death; that God did not abandon 
His sinful creatures but promised them a Redeemer. All these and 
other truths in this part of Genesis are too well known to need repeti- 
tion. 


Moreover, if we find the account of Genesis to bear resemblance 
to a Mesopotamian account, circulating in the land from which Abra- 
ham came, could not the latter pagan account have been thoroughly 
cleansed of what is polytheistic and fanciful by the sacred author of 
Genesis, writing under divine inspiration, and so account for the radi- 
cal difference between the account of Genesis and that of Babvlon? 
This is not impossible when you consider that the Incarnate Word 
became like man in all things save sin, and that the inspired Word 
has assumed external expression like the human and profane in all 
things, save error. I do not assert with any finality that this was the 
case but I merely note the possibility of this, without in any way de- 
rogating from the dignity or veracity of the sacred and inspired ac- 
count of creation. 

There are those who call this kind of literary form symbolic his- 
tory, meaning that it expresses simply and beautifully profound truths 
in a manner intelligible to all men without pretense of scientific his- 
toric exactitude of detail, since ordinary readers would find this diffi- 
cult to understand. 

Thus the difficulties alleged against Genesis, whether by the nat- 
ural sciences or by history, cease to exist. It is no longer a question 
of whether these details of garden, fruit, and serpent occurred in the 
manner described, but a question of clearly discerning the author’s 
meaning and purpose, namely, to teach the truths underlying the 
account. In these matters the Church, infallible teacher of truth, is 
always our mistress and guide. 

The literary form of the remaining chapters of Genesis is that of 
family memoirs or traditions. Again this is styled history, but in a 
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qualified sense. These chapters are not at all a complete family history 
but a collection of traditions pertaining to Abraham and his descen- 
dants through Isaac, the traditions of God’s chosen people. The sacred 
author who committed these traditions to writing after centuries of 
transmission wished to express under divine inspiration his special pur- 
pose, namely, God’s intervention in behalf of His people and of its 
illustrious patriarch. Through faith in God and obedience to the terms 
of His covenant, the people would receive God’s favor and blessings, 
to be climaxed by the coming of the Messiah. Inconsistencies in the 
details of the traditions, unexplained by the author, in no way inter- 
fere with his special purpose, to teach religious truths. 


The Books of Exodus and Numbers, narrative in form, are con- 
cerned with the continued intervention of God in forming and develop- 
ing the race of Abraham into a theocratic people, who would be a living 
proof of God’s fidelity to His promises, and of His never failing mercy 
toward His people. The special viewpoint of the Mosaic Law is the- 
ological; the literary garb or form of these books may be called epic 
because of the idealization of persons and the use of hyperbole char- 
acteristic of this form of literature. This is carried over into the Book 
of Joshua where the conquest of the whole land of promise is connected 
with the idealized Joshua (savior of his people) who, however, merely 
began the conquest that was completed only after two hundred years. 


Concerning such use of hyperbole in Sacred Scripture, the en- 
cyclical of Pius XII states: ““No one who has a correct idea of biblical 
inspiration will be surprised to find, even in the Sacred Writers as in 
other ancient authors certain fixed idioms, especially of a kind peculiar 
to the Semitic tongues, so called approximations, and certain hyper- 
bolical modes of expression, nay at times, even paradoxical, which 
help to impress the ideas more deeply on the mind.” 


Through a series of heroic stories in the Book of Judges, the au- 
thor finds the literary form combining fact and fancy, such as is found 
in the Book of Samson, no obstacle to his objective of demonstrating 
beyond all doubt that obedience to the law of God secures the blessings 
of prosperity for the nation; idolatry incurs the divine wrath through 
enemy invasion; through repentence God will again raise up a savior 
for His people. Verification of the details of the stories in no way af- 
fects the teaching. 
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The discernment in the Old Testament of distinct literary forms 
at once makes clear the necessity of reassessing biblical history. Our 
Western manner of writing history was unknown to the ancient peoples 
of the East. The Israelite people in particular were not interested in 
exact documentation of past events or in an abstract evaluation of 
them. Their interest in the past centered around its value for the 
present. The living memory of the traditions handed down served as 
a means of worshipping the living God, who from one generation to 
the other exercised His saving power over His people. 

The bond between doctrine and literary expression in the Old 
Testament is very much like that of body and soul, distinct yet in- 
separably united. There is to be found a wonderful continuity in the 
development of the literary forms of the Old Testament, and an inner 
unity among the various forms themselves. The Israelite continually 
looks to the past for inspiration and security in his experience with 
the present. If books like Paralipomenon (Chronicles) depend upon 
the Books of Kings yet idealize the David monarchy referred to in 
Kings; if Kings depends upon Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, as Jere- 
miah in turn depends upon Osee (Hosea) and the Book of the Cove- 
nant, it is merely to preserve the traditions of the past, to idealize them 
so as to encourage striking out into new paths and thus combine with 
progress. This interweaving of texts results from the fact and the con- 
sciousness that God is their author. The accommodation of the lessons 
of the past to the situations of the present, the recasting and reacting 
of older documents to meet present needs manifests the organic char- 
acter of the Old Testament Scriptures and the religious vitality of the 
people who were continually guided by those Scriptures. Thus the 
intervention of God at the start aroused Abraham’s faith and obedience, 
then caused the memory of His mercies to be enshrined in the tradi- 
tions of His chosen people, and the understanding of them to be ex- 
pressed in their sacred writings, thus to prepare the people for His 
final revelation through the coming of His Son in the fulness of time. 


UNDERSTANDING THE GOSPELS 


In contrast to the Old Testament books composed to protect and 
maintain the remembrances of the past and to keep alive the hope of 
a future Messiah, the New Testament collection of sacred books was 
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all written within little more than a half century after the events which 
they recall and interpret took place. They represent a literature of 
propaganda, of good news of salvation to unbelievers, and of the deeper 
appreciation of the good news for those who already believed. 


Instead of the Old Testament psalmist’s cry, “Hearken, my 
people to my teaching, incline your ears to the words of my mouth... . 
I will utter mysteries from of old. What we have heard and know, 
what our Fathers have declared to us .... we will declare to the 
generations to come,” (Ps. 77:1-4) we now hear the apostles on Pente- 
cost declare through the mouth of Peter: 


Men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth was a man 
approved by God among you by miracles and wonders and signs 
which God did through him in the midst of you, as you your- 
selves know. Him when delivered up by the set purpose and 
foreknowledge of God you have crucified and slain by the hands 
of wicked men. But God has raised him up, having loosed the 
sorrows of hell because it was not possible that he should be 
held fast by it .... Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
most assuredly that God has made both Lord and Christ, that 
Jesus whom you crucified (Acts. 2:22-24, 36). 

In this first sermon of Peter found in Acts 2:22-36, partially 
quoted here, and in similar ones recorded in the same book (10:36-43 
and 13:23-41), we recognize the outline of what is contained and 
further elaborated in each of the four Gospels. In their preaching 
the apostles begin with Christ’s public ministry of teaching and heal- 
ing through miracles, mentioning also the herald of Christ, John the 
Baptist; they speak of Christ’s passion and death, proclaim His resur- 
rection and invite all hearers to believe in Christ as Savior and Lord. 
This was at least the nucleus of the oral preaching of the apostles. 


The written Gospels were composed for those who already believed. 
St. Luke expresses this very well in his prologue: “In as much as many 
have undertaken to draw up a narrative concerning the things that 
have been fulfilled among us, even as they who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word have handed them down 
to us, I also have determined after following up all things carefully 
from the very first, to write for thee, most excellent Theophilus, an 
orderly account that thou mayest understand the certainty of the words 
in which thou hast been instructed” (Lk. 1:1-4). Three things are in- 
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volved here: 1) what St. Luke calls “the things that were fulfilled 
among us” meaning Christ’s ministry, passion, death and resurrection; 
2) the testimony to these things by eyewitnesses, namely the apostles 
“who were with Christ from the beginning” of His public life, and the 
apostles, “ministry of the word,” that is the way they handed it down 
by preaching and liturgy of worship; 3) lastly these words of St. Luke 
tell of his own effort to write down in an orderly way what had been 
handed down by the apostles so that he, St. Luke, could achieve an 
additional purpose, namely give additional assurance and understand- 
ing of the faith to Theophilus and to all his readers. We readily ap- 
preciate the distinctions involved in these three processes. 


Substantially the word Gospel (glad tidings) on the lips of Jesus 
means His preaching, the oral content of His divine message and the 
works He accomplished for the salvation of men. Hence the announce- 
ment of salvation, the advent of the kingdom of God, the effective 
beginning of the messianic era. While accomplishing His mission on 
earth and before returning to the Father, Jesus arranged that the glad 
tidings which He preached along the roads of Palestine should resound 
in all parts of the earth. He therefore commissioned and empowered 
His apostles to ‘make disciples of all nations and baptize them” (Mt. 
28:19), assuring the apostles of remaining with them all days till the 
end of the world. 

During the interval between the ascension of Jesus and the publi- 
cation of the first written Gospel, the glad tidings were preserved and 
transmitted under the form of oral preaching or catechesis in the apos- 
tolic community of Jerusalem governed by Peter. 

The “ministers of the word” were precisely the apostles remotely 
prepared for this by a novitiate or training through common life with 
Jesus (1 Jn. 1:1-3), and now made supernaturally active by the illumi- 
nating and strengthening intervention of the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost (cf. Jn. 14:26; 16:13). 

The glad tidings on the lips of the apostles acquired a broader 
meaning than on those of Jesus. It now comprised not only the an- 
nouncement of the kingdom of God and of the conditions to enter it, 
not only the proclamation of the fundamental principles of the new 
society, the Church, and the institution of essential rites to be ob- 
served, but the account of much of Jesus’ life, especially of His suffer- 
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ings, death and resurrection, the descent of the Holy Spirit and the 
significance of all this, namely, that “Jesus is both Christ and Lord” 
and that belief in Him is necessary for salvation. Pastoral necessity, 
the liturgical needs of the apostolic community, spread of the glad 
tidings beyond the confines of Palestine among Greeks and Romans 
were the various causes which brought about a choice of those words 
and actions which were most adapted to make the glad tidings known 
and more deeply understood. The step between selection and com- 
mitment to writing with the special slant or viewpoint and purpose of 
the writer constituted the next step in the process that produced the 
written Gospels. It was also natural that the writings containing the 
glad tidings should have been called Gospels as we have been able to 
attest at least from the time of St. Justin Martyr (c. 150 A.D.) who 
speaks of the ‘memoirs of the Apostles which came to be called Gos- 
pels.” 


LITERARY FORMS OF THE GOSPEL 


We come now to the literary forms of the Gospels. The first three 
evangelists called synoptists began to accomplish their purpose much 
as St. Luke describes his purpose in his Prologue quoted above. The 
accounts of Jesus’ sayings and deeds as told, retold and preserved in 
the Christian community were gathered according to the form or pat- 
terns used by the apostles in their oral preaching. These accounts 
were adapted by the apostles themselves and clarified through inter- 
pretation to accomplish their purpose of faith in Jesus. This attesta- 
tion of the apostles, their profession of faith in Jesus, Messiah and 
Son of God, was necessary to make their preaching the word of salva- 
tion to those who believe. 


Besides use of the common patterns or traditionalized accounts 
of Jesus’ words and deeds, each evangelist stressed a different or spe- 
cial aspect of the glad tidings. Matthew, writing for Jews, stressed 
the Davidic sonship of Christ as promised Messiah and His Church 
as the fulfillment of the expected kingdom. Luke shows Christ to be 
the second Adam and merciful Savior of the whole world. 

The Infancy accounts found in Matthew and Luke are not part 
of Christ’s public manifestation and preaching, nor of the first preach- 
ing of the apostles which begins with the Savior’s public ministry. 
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The style of these accounts is also different from the remainder of the 
respective accounts of Gospels of Matthew and Luke. However, in 
the relatively short space of time between Christ’s ascension and the 
composition of the Gospels, the facts about Christ’s infancy and hidden 
life recorded in Matthew and Luke could certainly have been learned 
especially from our Blessed Lady. 


St. John’s Gospel, as the author explains, is to show that Jesus 
is the Son of God. The so-called ‘sign’? mentioned in John’s Gospel 
presents Christ in different phases of His ministry of salvation, usually 
followed by a discourse. An example is the multiplication of the loaves 
followed by the Eucharistic discourse. Christian readers of this Gos- 
pel can understand such a discourse. The hearers of Christ’s message 
could hardly have grasped them. This arrangement of the words and 
deeds of Jesus to convey theological teaching does not imply that 
Jesus did not work the signs nor teach the truths, but that John’s 
special arrangement contains not so much the actual words, ipsissima 
verba, of Christ but certainly their substance, and that he presents it 
in such a way that the truths taught by Christ are seen in their depth 
and beauty by those who already profess the faith. 


The accounts of the evangelists, with their similarities and dis- 
similarities, were composed to record the teaching of Christ and of 
the apostles and to interpret it through the special genius of each, be- 
sides serving the special viewpoint or purpose of each. The question 
is asked whether the evangelists intended to assert every last detail 
of their narratives as factual, since their accounts of certain events, 
recorded by more than one evangelist, differ somewhat in detail. An 
example is the narrative of the events at the tomb. Was there one 
angel or two angels? What were the commands of the angels to the 
women? These are narrated differently in the four Gospels. The ac- 
count of the cure of the blind man or two blind men as they were 
entering or leaving Jericho (according to which account you are read- 
ing) in no way impugns the fact of a cure through restoration of sight. 
The account is historical in substance, though different in accidental 
detail. 

Thus the literary form of the written Gospels is not scientific 
but popular history, not scientific biography, though they contain not 
all, but some of the things which Jesus said and did for the purpose 
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of inviting men to salvation through faith in Christ. In a word they 
contain the traditional preaching or oral account of the glad tidings 
besides interpretation or teaching according as each evangelist pursued 
his special purpose in composing and writing for a special group of 
readers. Since they were all written under divine inspiration, they con- 
tain infallible truth. In them are fulfilled the words of St. John both 
concerning his oral preachings: “What was from the beginning, what 
we have heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we have looked 
upon and our hands have handled of the Word of Life .... we now 
testify and announce to you, the Eternal Life which was with the 
Father, and has appeared to us,’ (1 Jn. 1:1-3) and concerning his 
written Gospel, ‘““Many other signs also Jesus worked in the sight of 
his disciples, which are not written in this book. But these are written 
that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing you may have life in his name” (Jn. 20:30). 


NOTES 


1 (Washington, D.C.: NCWC, 1943), pp. 19 ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 19. 


Modern Biblical Concepts 
in Their Relation to Teaching* 


SR. M. FIDELIS, O.S.F. 


Among the many factors producing the difficulties teachers ex- 
perience today with regard to Sacred Scripture, the basic source of the 
problems seems to me to be a failure to perceive the very nature of 
biblical history itself. This concern, at times reaching almost panic 
proportions, tends to express itself in many ways. Evidence for the 
most part seems to point to a lack of security in the presentation of the 
biblical narrative. This is often due to the fact that the teacher herself 
does not really understand what the sacred author is trying to say. 
There is an ever-present fear that someone will ask her about the reality 
of certain events such as the flood, the fruit, the garden of paradise, 
the Ark, the tower of Babel, the talking serpent, the extraordinary ages 
of the patriarchs, why God commands people to be killed, how the 
walls of Jericho could fall in when men blew on their trumpets! All 
these seem to take on gigantic proportions! 


No doubt many of you have come here today hoping to find out 
all the answers. At the outset I must confess to you that I could 
never give you these in 45 minutes, nor would I even if time did per- 


* Delivered at FSEC, Buffalo, N.Y., Nov. 26, 1965. 
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mit. I think, by the time I have come to the end of this paper, you 
will realize why! 


\ 


Many factors are involved in the author’s description of biblical 
events, some of which are a knowledge of the culture of the Near East- 
ern world, the meaning of history, modern and biblical; the meaning 
of the word “event” as the Semitic mind understood it; something about 
the composition of the various books: who wrote them, why he wrote 
them, when he wrote them, and for whom he wrote them. Obviously, 
a bill of fare such as this could not be presented even in an entire 
course. Furthermore, an explanation out of context would result in 
merely perpetuating an emphasis on something which is only accidental 
and which has already been magnified and sensationalized out of all 
proportion to the substance of the real message of the sacred author. 


The fact that such problems have arisen is not surprising. Ten- 
sion is certain to arise whenever newly-acquired insights tend to threaten 
the security of established habits. The overly conservative and men- 
tally rigid type of mind accepts slowly and hesitatingly; the overly 
enthusiastic liberal often tends to go overboard. Several things happen: 
dialogue between the two camps slows down public acceptance; the 
production of textbooks incorporating new insights lags behind current 
thinking in other fields; some people are “in the know” while others 
feel “out of things.” Then, all of a sudden everyone is expected to 
know. 


New religion textbooks and CCD manuals are just beginning 
to be published, and, more important than all perhaps, the many docu- 
ments — products of Vatican II — all of them alive with biblical con- 
cepts but needing teachers to interpret and implement them for the 
Church in the post-conciliar world! 


Because the teaching of Sacred Scripture today on all levels is so 
vital to an understanding of the Christian life, it will be my purpose 
in this paper to try to give you, first, an idea of what is meant by 
salvation history and how the people gradually come to know God as 
a saving God, and then to treat briefly a number of topics related to 
it. Among these latter: to point out the impetus given to a better un- 
derstanding of biblical history because of a series of historical circum- 
stances which attempted to deny this historicity of the Bible; to illus- 
trate, by way of example, the difference in approach to the study and 
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interpretation of the Bible by the modern historian and by that of the 
biblical scholar; to point up two phases of the history of salvation 
which, when not approached with the correct understanding, can be a 
source of problems and difficulty to the teacher; the contribution of 
modern scientific methodology in the study of Sacred Scripture by illus- 
trating the use of two literary forms; and finally, to say something 
about the importance of the teacher as the interpreter of God’s mes- 
sage in the classroom. 

One of the most meaningful and basic insights which has come 
to us today with regard to the Bible, is that referred to as salvation 
history. Salvation history is a biblical concept, arrived at by observ- 
ing the saving acts of God as they occur in successive phases through 
the course of history to the present. Each act is characterized by a con- 
frontation of the person in community with God as He intervenes to 
save man in a specific historical situation. The confrontee, recognizing 
the presence of God or the intention of His will, is free to make a 
decision in favor of God, or to refuse. The Bible relates this history 
of God’s people and it is a record of actual events many of God’s peo- 
ple cooperating with Him in the execution of His plan to save man; 
many others exhibiting indifference, or actual refusal to respond, thus 
showing a weakness of faith. 

The exodus is the central event in Old Testament biblical history. 
It is the event in the light of which all previous and all subsequent un- 
derstandings of Israel’s vocation and her destiny are viewed. In this 
event one sees clearly the two fundamental characteristics of saving 
history: confrontation or vocation, and response. God, through His 
servant Moses, offers the Hebrew people liberation (salvation) from 
Egyptian slavery. The people respond to Him by recognizing Him 
and acquiescing to His demands as they did in the covenant on Mt. 
Sinai. It is interesting to note the characteristics in this quotation taken 
from the Book of Deuteronomy, often called the deuteronomic creed. 
The Israelites were accustomed to recite it when they came together 
for worship: 


My fathers were wanderers, hunted to and fro in Syria, when 
they made their way into Egypt and began to dwell there, only 
a handful of them; but they grew to be a great people, hardy 
and numerous. Whereupon the Egyptians treated us ill and 
persecuted us, and the burden we must bear was insupportable; 
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so we cried out to the Lord God of our Fathers, and he listened 
to our plea, and took pity on our affliction, the toil and oppres- 
sion we suffered} rescued us from Egypt by force, with his arm 
high uplifted to strike great terror, and perform great wonders 
and portents, and brought us here, where he has given us a 
land that is all milk and honey. That is why I am offering first- 
fruits, now out of the land which the Lord has given me (Dt. 
26:5-10). 

God’s spokesman, the prophet Osee (interpreter of the historic 
events in Israel around the 7th century), reminded his people in these 
words: “Israel in his boyhood, what love J bore him! Away from 
Egypt I beckoned him, henceforth my son” (Os. 11:1). 

And Ezechiel, prophet around 587 B.C. just before God punished 
His people by exile, tried to appeal to the faithless ones by reminding 
them of who they were, and that what God had done in Egypt, He 
could do again: “Long ago I made choice of Israel, plighted to Jacob 
my troth, when I made myself known to them in the land of Egypt. 
I swore to be their God, swore that I would take them away to the 
home I had destined for them, a land all milk and honey, the best 
of lands” (Ez. 20:5-6). 


Then in 190 B.C., Sirach, author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 
testifies to the people of his day concerning God’s saving power. It is 
interesting to note the development in their thinking of God as Savior 
since the days of the exodus in 1250 B.C. to the year 190 B.C. He 
says: 


I will glorify your name for you have been my protector and 
helper . . . delivered my body from destruction and from the 
snare of an evil tongue, from lips that tell lies . . . you rescued 
me from the biting teeth that sought to devour me, from the 
hands of those that sought my life, from the troubles that pressed 
on me from all sides, from the scorching flame that surrounded 
me, from the deep bottom of hell, from the unclean tongue 
and lying words, from the evil king and unjust sentence. . . 
(you) rescue those who wait for you and save them from the 
hands of the heathen (Sir. 51:1 ff). 


And then in the first century after Christ, Timothy writes about 
the persecutions he has undergone in Antioch, Iconium and at Lystra, 


and adds: “Yet the Lord brought me safely out of them all” (2 Tim. 
SeUa 
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These quotations give some idea of how Israel interpreted her 
future as well as her past in the light of the exodus. The successive 
phases of Israel’s history, both before and after the exodus all point 
to and proceed in successive and irreversive phases, each one illumi- 
nating and preparing for that which is to follow. Christ, the perfect 
and definitive manifestation of God and His will to save, is the point 
to which all previous history converged, and from which all history 
moves forward. The Church, the extension of Christ in this present 
phase of the history of salvation, continues to confront man in the 
day to day events of this time, and as Karl Rahner sees the stage of 
human history that is approaching (in the universal diaspora, he calls 
it) there will be men who 


will be Christians only because of their own act of faith attained 
in a difficult struggle and perpetually achieved anew . . . the 
Church will have been led by the Lord of history into a new 
epoch. It will be dependent in everything on faith and on the 
holy power of the heart, for it will no longer be able to draw 
any strength at all, or very little, from what is purely institu- 
tional . . . (it will be) the tangible historical manifestation of 
the grace in which God communicates himself as absolutely 
present, close, and forgiving. 


Only a concept of the “biblical man” — the man of faith that 
God has been forming since the exodus event — will help the Christian 
of the future to fulfill the vocation to which he has been called by 
God, and for which the Church of today is preparing the blueprint 
for his action. Therefore, as teachers, it is paramount that we help 
children to interpret these historical events in Israel’s history in the 
here and now events. The Jesuit Father Bremner, in the current issue 
of Worship has this to say: 


The God who saved the Hebrews from the slave labor of Egypt 
is today liberating (saving) Christians from their self-centered 
unconcern for the people of our world. Through his people 
God once established a kingdom in Canaan; today he is be- 
ginning a renewal of Christianity through his Church. Salvation 
history lays down a challenge to our young people — cooperate 
with God’s saving action now, or be an unbeliever. Acknowledge 
your God who is directing the course of our modern world, or 
turn to a contemporary form of idol worship. 


A reading of the 24th chapter of the Book of Josue has the great 
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leader, interpreter of the meaning of history in Canaan after its con- 
quest, say almost the same words to the men of his time: “If the Lord’s 
service mislikes you, choose some other way” (Jos. 24:15). 


Unless teachers understand this basic biblical concept, they will 
continue to narrate Bible stories in an isolated fashion, completely un- 
related to the historical events of the times in which their children 
live. Merely retelling them the story, making sure they know the 
names, the places and the persons concerned, is deadly as far as eliciting 
the response expected in today’s world; the child will never become 
involved in the event, but will remain on the outside, looking on. Help- 
ing him to become involved enables him to identify himself with 
God’s people, the Church which e is. But this too will be impossible 
unless he sees the Church as the extension of Christ, and Christ in re- 
lation to the entire plan of God in the history of salvation. Father 
Bremner asks the question: “Abraham, Moses and Isaiah were great 
men, but were they greater than Pope John? How would President 
Kennedy compare with King David? Didn’t both men work as politi- 
cal leaders to establish the rule of God in an earthly society?” 


These are the ordinary day to day situations in our history. God 
is confronting us continually as individuals in the Church. I wonder 
how many see in Pope Paul’s presence at the United Nations’ Assembly 
a confrontation of Christ before the whole world? How many consider 
the pope’s action as an indication of the on-going history of salvation 
and of the development and growth which has taken place since his 
patron St. Paul confronted the pagan philosophers before the temple 
of the Unknown God in Athens? How easy it would be to help chil- 
dren see in Pope Paul another Moses offering freedom to the world 
of today shackled in the slavery of hate and materialism! Teaching 
such as this is going to demand the development of a deep biblical 
spirituality on the part of all of us. This in turn is going to require 
much biblically-oriented reading and sincere meditation on this plan 
of salvation about which St. Paul writes so enthusiastically: “. .. On 
me, least as I am of all the saints, he has bestowed this privilege, of 
making known to the Gentiles the unfathomable riches of Christ, of 
publishing to the world the plan of this mystery kept hidden from the 
beginning of time in the all-creating mind of God” (Eph. 3:8-10). 

It has been the experience of man that the moment something is 
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questioned or becomes a problem, it is that same moment which must 
be exploited to the full, for within it lies a wealth of potential awaiting 
development. How true this has been especially in regard to the Bible; 
not only have questions and problems provided an opportunity for 
vindicating the historicity of the Bible, but they have enabled biblical 
scholars, both Catholic and Protestant, to come to a whole new world 
of meaning with regard to the Bible, and this within the past 40 to 
50 years! 

Unfortunately, time will not permit tracing the whole series of 
historical circumstances which arose during the 17th and continued on 
down through the 19th and into the first part of the 20th century, with 
the result that biblical scholarship did not keep pace with that of 
scholarship in other fields. The beginnings of scientific investigation 
and discovery; the late Renaissance interest in the study of ancient 
Greek classics and mythology, together with the rise of rationalism, 
resulted finally in the loss of all reverence for the supernatural. This 
attitude made itself felt in the manner in which critics approached 
the sacred books of the Bible. 


The Church, on the other hand, suffered from a lack of scholar- 
ship due to the low level of intellectual curiosity and learning in many 
of the seminaries. This, together with the first stirrings of Modernism, 
resulted in a restriction of activities in biblical studies. When in 1943 
Pope Pius XII issued his encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, biblical 
research was truly launched, and a period of optimism and hope dawned 
for biblical scholars. Findings in the fields of literary and historical 
criticism, archeology, the study of ancient Semitic and Near Eastern 
culture and languages, have contributed a fund of knowledge which in 
turn has not only cleared away most of the difficult problems raised 
by critics, but, more important it has helped us to “rediscover our faith” 
at a time in history when openness to God and the world was never 
more needed or possible. 

Christians possess a common memory of events that people have 
lived through and by which they have been formed. It is this common 
memory from which they attain the sense of identity, of vocation and 
of destiny which they enjoy. This memory implies the sharing of a 
particular history. Chapter II of the new Constitution on the Church 
testifies to the Church’s awareness, at this particular moment in her 
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history, of ths common memory, when it says: “Israel according to 
the flesh, which wandered as an exile in the desert, was already called 
the Church of God.” 

The Bible is a literary record and witness of this common memory. 
But the Bible’s record goes beyond the memory of her desert days by 
reporting the beginnings or origins of things, and the Constitution on 
the Church likewise identifies this “Church” with her common mem- 
ory of beginnings: “It was in Him (the Son) before the foundation 
of the world that the Father chose us and predestined us to become 
adopted sons. . . to carry out the will of the Father, Christ inaugurated 
the Kingdom of heaven on earth and revealed to us the mystery of 
that Kingdom.” 


Questions have arisen over the historicity of the Bible as a record 
and witness of the old and new Israel’s history from the time men 
began to apply modern scientific methodology to explain the meaning 
intended by the authors of the Bible. The long desacralizing process 
which followed is not to be attributed to the use of modern scientific 
methods (these were good in themselves), but to the philosophy of the 
men who applied them. 

Imbued with a rationalistic philosophy, men began to deny the 
supernatural. With this attitude of mind, they approached the Bible 
already convinced that, unless what the Bible reported could be ex- 
plained on strictly natural grounds in keeping with modern scientific 
procedures, it was not true history. They proceeded with their plans 
and found that what they had suspected was true. The result can be 
witnessed in our day: “God is dead”; “He is intellectually superfluous, 
emotionally dispensable and morally intolerable.” (This is the way the 
Anglican Bishop Robinson evaluates the times in which we live! ) 

What is wrong? To answer this question completely would be im- 
possible in so short a time. Basically, the trouble lay in the approach 
the men were taking. Philosophy and science are two different ways 
of coming to know a reality. Not every reality can be known by sci- 
ence; the same is true for philosophy. Yet the rationalist started on 
the premise that everything reported in the Bible had to meet the acid 
test of precision in scientific and historical research. 


This is probably best explained by taking an example from Sacred 
Scripture in which the two approaches can be seen. Two men look at 
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the statement in Exodus concerning the manna. The scientist states it 
is a purely natural phenomenon; that science has since found out that 
it is a sticky substance which comes from certain trees in the desert 
after a particular species of insect punctures the tree. It is good to 
eat. Bernard Anderson, in his book Understanding the Bible, com- 
ments on the phenomenon by saying: “The sap falls to the ground and 
is consumed quickly by ants during the day. During the night, how- 
ever, it accumulates and can be gathered for food. Arabs still call it 
mun (the Hebrew word is man) and eat it as a relish on bread.” 

The rationalist states that the author of the statement was wrong 
because he claimed, as the quotation reads: “And Moses told them, 
This is the bread which the Lord as sent for your eating” (Ex. 16:15). 
He accuses the sacred author of claiming a miracle when it was per- 
fectly natural; science has proved it. 

The Catholic biblical scholar reads the incident in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. He recognizes the need to “know” the incident in the way the 
author of his time knew it. He believes that the statement is the Word 
of God and is inspired, because the Church has interpreted the Word for 
him, and, just as God called Moses to interpret the exodus event on Mt. 
Sinai for his people, so Christ called the Church to interpret the Word 
of God (which He is) for the people in this phase of salvation history. 
Here the biblical scholar approaches the incident from the standpoint 
of what God thinks about it (a theological way of knowing); then 
the Catholic biblical scholar knows that this word was written down 
by a human author who clothed the incident in the images and thought 
patterns of his time, and this is something that can be empirically in- 
vestigated. Here he makes use of scientific methodology through ap- 
plying the principles of literary and historical criticism in order to un- 
derstand the Israelite mentality: What were the circumstances of the 
time? When was the account written? What were the possible cultural 
influences: people, literature, worship, laws, social customs, military or 
economic practices? Particular events occur in a definite time in his- 
tory, and we now possess a knowledge of the cultural epoch, and of 
the men who wrote at the time a specific event was recorded, as we 
find it today in our Bible (this was about 950 B.C.). It can be deter- 
mined, in accord with the Semitic mentality and with the way he 
records his history, that the Semetic (Hebrew) author was not philo- 
sophically trained to distinguish between natural and divine laws. 
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The only way he knew how to say where the manna had come from, 
was that God had sent it because this was the only explanation he 
had for everything that existed. God was the cause of everything, 
hence, of the manna also. Probably no one has expressed the Semitic 
response better than Chesterton in one of his light moments. He said: 
“The sun does not rise by natural law, but because God says: ‘Get 
up and do it again.’ ” 

This type of reasoning is empirical; it is sound in the light of all 
scientific research because it accords with records of pagan culture 
in the same milieu. Therefore, both from the standpoint of philosophi- 
cal and theological reasoning, and from applying scientific methodology, 
there is no conflict in reporting the incident. Therefore there is no 
conflict between faith, which looks at the events from God’s viewpoint, 
and science, which looks at the event from man’s scientific point of 
view. 


Up to this point we have tried to demonstrate, first the nature of 
biblical history by pointing up the importance and centrality of the 
exodus event; by showing that all of Israel’s history was written in 
the light of this event; that it is a history of salvation, because God 
first revealed Himself to His people as a redeemer; that there is a 
unity and a continuity in salvation history, and God is still saving 
men today through His Church which is His body entrusted with the 
full and definitive revelation of God; and finally, the implications in 
all of this for the teacher who must help her students recognize in 
the events of history, here and now, the manifestations of God reveal- 
ing Himself through His Church, and then, in faith, help them to 
make the appropriate response by committing themselves to Him in 
service. 


Second, we tried to take a quick look at a series of historical cir- 
cumstances which, over a period of three centuries, raised a number of 
difficult problems challenging the historicity of the Bible and robbing 
it of supernatural influence. We saw the encyclical of Pius XII as the 
magna charta of biblical studies opening the way to an ever-more pene- 
trating and meaningful understanding of sacred history. 

Third, we examined one incident in Sacred Scripture indicative 
of the type of problem raised by one whose viewpoint is strictly that 
of a modern secular historian, and then compared his approach with 
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that of a Catholic scholar. We found, as a result, that there was no 
conflict between science and faith, but on the contrary science has 
illumined and will continue to illumine the human historical event 
which God chose in order to make Himself known. The wonderful 
thing about it all is, that God chose to make Himself known in history, 
and history and historical events can be investigated. 

In the time that is left, I should like to say something about the 
type of history in the Pentateuch, and the use of and importance of 
literary forms in the Bible, especially those of the story and the myth. 
Unfortunately, I can only make some very general remarks and then 
depend upon you to fill in the gaps from all the reading I know you 
will be doing. 

One of the most helpful ways to understand the nature of biblical 
history is to allow oneself to be “formed” as it were in the way God 
Himself “formed” His chosen people. If one approaches the Bible in 
this way, he will begin with the exodus, when Israel as a people was 
called by God and, in the light of Sinai, knew Him to be their God, 
and they His people. All other history, both before and after, was 
interpreted by the Israelites in the light of this event. 

The Pentateuch, the first five books of the Bible, is history inter- 
had come to know Yahweh, and began to get some insight into their 
preted by the Israelites after their experience in the desert when they 
vocation and their destiny. Two different stages of history are re- 
presented in these books, better seen in the Book of Genesis. Chapters 
12-50 are of an epic nature and relate the narratives of individuals 
living in the period from the time of Abraham to Moses. This history 
is characterized as a “remembered” history, and therefore oral tradi- 
tions are the sources. These were the outcome of, as Father Renckens 
says in his book Jsrael’s Concept of the Beginning, “centuries of pop- 
ular tradition and of the story-telling of a few gifted masters.” Hence, 
the preservation of these basic traditions has come down to us in the 
form of a picturesque folk-story based on true facts. Archeological 
findings today help us verify many of the figures, places and events 
found in these narratives. These chapters become more meaningful to 
us if we understand them as the maturing Israel began to understand 
and appreciate her ancestors in the light of the choice God had made 
of them, and the promise He had given to them. The themes of 
choice and promise dominate the narratives from Abraham to Moses. 
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Genesis, chapters 1-il, relates a different type of history again. 
The age from Adam to Abraham is important in the history of the 
Israelites, not because they, or even their ancestors, existed as yet, 
but because mankind did, and it was Yahweh who chose them out of 
this mankind and made them into His people. Because of this — and 
again it is interpreted in the light of exodus and all later events (up to 
the time it was written down) — the sacred authors felt they must 
show how as a people they had received their origin from God who did 
exist from the beginning. While it is true that there certainly was a 
“primitive revelation” which Adam had handed down to his children, 
and their descendants continued to do the same, biblical scholars say 
we cannot hold that any of the material in the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis is the result of this revelation since it would have been 
impossible to have preserved it over so long a period of time. Fr. 
Vawter says, regarding this: “We may safely say that whatever Gen- 
esis contains in the way of facts about creation did not get there by 
way of any human tradition. Its historical content must therefore, 
be judged in terms of God’s providential intervention.” 

If we approach these two types or phases of history in the entire 
plan of salvation in the manner suggested, we can better understand 
the way in which God manifested Himself to Israel in its history, and 
this was as a saving God. It was only later — much later — that 
they came to know Him as creator, and until they knew Him as creator, 
they would never have been able to provide the information which 
we have in the Book of Genesis: Because His people knew Him as 
one who had saved them from slavery, from persecution, hunger and 
all dangers, His power became known to them, as did His fidelity to 
His word and all the other attributes which we detect as we read the 
sacred books. But this was a very gradual step by step process. 

With regard to literary forms, the basic fact that we must start 
from is that the Israelite authors had a message to impart, and they 
were men, living at a definite time in history with other men. They 
were also the inheritors of the entire Near Eastern culture world with 
its language, worship, myths, laws, social customs and all the other 
human influences. In order to exchange ideas, one must communicate 
in a language and in forms that will be understood by other men of the 
time. As a result, Israel’s sacred authors sought out those forms of ex- 
pression which were in common use. 
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As revelation became increasingly clear in the historical events of 
each generation, and as the Israelite people began to mingle more with 
the peoples of surrounding cultures, it became necessary always to 
seek ever-newer forms in order to give expression to their steadily 
deepening knowledge of God and His intentions in their regard. 

An examination of the various books of the Bible reveals many 
literary forms or ways in which the Israelite author could convey His 
message. Among these there were poetry, short story, myth, history, 
drama, polemic, law, biography, prophecy, genealogy and epic. 

The short story is a literary form which came into use around 
the end of the 5th century when the Jews had begun to think, not so 
much in terms of writing their history any more, as of making their 
history work for them, by way of teaching certain truths, drawing 
from it moral lessons, explaining a doctrine, or solving some problem 
that confronted them. A number of books in the Bible, using the story 
form as a vehicle for the message of Yahweh appeared in this post- 
exilic age, among them the Books of Ruth, Tobias, Judith, Esther, 
and Jona. 

The Book of Jona, written around the 4th century, is a good ex- 
ample of the use of the story form. The sacred author evidently was 
concerned about some of the narrow views of the Jews in his day, 
many of whom believed that Yahweh’s message was for them only, and 
that it could surely never be meant for their enemies. The author, 
sensing Yahweh’s intention that all men repent of their sins, chooses 
the prophet Jona, a fictional character. In the story, the author has 
Yahweh command Jona to go to the wicked city of Nineveh and preach 
to the pagans. Not at all happy with the command, Jona runs away; 
he is eventually swallowed by a whale (you know the story), spends 
three days in its belly, and then, ‘at the Lord’s bidding, the seabeast 
casts Jonas up again, high and dry on the beach” (2:11). Commanded 
a second time by Yahweh to go to Nineveh, he obeys; the inhabitants 
of the city are converted and Yahweh in His mercy spares them from 
punishment. The author makes his point: Yahweh’s will conquers; the 
Israelites are told in unmistakable terms that they had been chosen 
in order to bring God’s message not only to the Jews but to the ends 
of the earth! 

I chose this particular literary form because I believe it illustrates 
an effort on the part not only of the Israelites before the coming of 
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Christ, but on the part of the Church in each era always to seek forms 
through which to convey the message of the God-man. The literary 
forms found in use in each period of biblical history are witness to 
the efforts of the sacred writers to be relevant in their times. But we 
must remember: accounts of events were not “written on-the-spot-ac- 
counts!”? Nor did the sacred author write history to write about the 
past; his purpose was always to write for the men of his times; often 
the account was written many hundred years later —- most of the 
historical books between 950 B.C. and 500 B.C. An example might 
illustrate this: Cain and Abel were stories pictured in the earliest days 
of the history of mankind, yet one is a farmer and the other a herder. 
Historically speaking, there was no farming in early days. What does 
this tell us, but that the account was written at a much later date, 
using a literary form in a cultural milieu very much more advanced 
than the story about which the author was writing. 


Today, we note the efforts of the Church to speak in forms rele- 
vant to our times, and we thrill to hear her give testimony of her 
awareness that some truth is to be found in non-Christian religions. 
Salvation history is still in the making and God’s revelation is still 
being clarified in the historic events of today. 

The literary form which the sacred author uses must therefore be 
relevant. This brings us to a very important consideration, namely, 
by knowing the author’s choice of literary form we are able to deter- 
mine not only a knowledge that is unique in biblical history, but to 
determine likewise the historical period by means of the literary form 
which incarnates the message. Let me explain. 


The form critic approaches his task first by looking for similar 
literary forms in other cultures, a literary form similar to the one he 
is studying in the Bible. By comparing the various accounts, he is 
able to determine what the author borrowed from others, and what is 
unique in Israelite literature. (This is startling when one compares 
the pagan creation myths with the account of the creation in Genesis! ) 
This is true also of so many of the stories in chapters 4-11 in Genesis, 
such as the account of the flood. 

We must expect to find the biblical authors using the myth as 
a literary form when writing about the age of mankind before Abra- 
ham, but this is not to say they wrote myth. It is not possible in view 
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of the great age of the world to claim that the people before Abraham 
had historical recollections. Fr. Vawter writes: 


The description of the age is done by conviction rather than by 
remembrance. .. Lacking scientific and critical means of getting 
at prehistory, Israel did what it could. Into an artistically con- 
trived whole it used its narrative genius to combine hero stories, 
legends, myths, poems, genealogies, and other miscellaneous 
materials; with this it bridged what it knew was the considerable 
gap between creation and the beginning of historical recollec- 
tion. .. The profound truths inculcated in the stories of crea- 
tion and the fall obviously appear in narratives that are com- 
pletely imaginative as to detail. These can be called historical 
only in the sense that they teach real truths about real events. . . 
Whatever we are to call the genre form (that they used), it has 
been used to inform a content that would be inconceivable apart 
from Israel’s historical encounter with Jahweh. 


With this in mind, let us look at the basic ideas in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. The first account of creation in Genesis is generally 
recognized today by biblical scholars as a polemic, or an apology. The 
sacred author, knowledgeable concerning the many pagan myths de- 
tailing the origin of creation, writes what he knows through theological 
reflection on the works of Yahweh, many of which he himself has ex- 
perienced. The author draws his knowledge from observation. Since 
this first account was not written until after the exile (around 500 
B.C.) the author had a long record of Israelite tradition, both written 
and oral, from which to draw; his liturgical worship had consisted of 
the singing of the saving acts of Yahweh, psalms and ritual responses 
that gave constant witness to faith in Him. 

The author had many ideas about Yahweh that were contrary to 
those about pagan gods. He saw that Yahweh was a good God, not a 
jealous one; Yahweh was just, in that when His people cooperated 
and kept His covenant, He rewarded them; when they turned away 
and disobeyed, they experienced His wrath. The author knew that 
there was evil; he observed it in his own surroundings — this is the 
only world he knew from experience. His sole explanation was that 
man had turned away from God: hence his accounting for sin. He 
observed that God always kept His part of the covenant and so He 
knew He would not abandon man, therefore he was convinced that 
God would give him another chance. 
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What did the author know about creation? He knew only what 
the people of his time knew, and that was only what they could ob- 
serve in their limited world. He was not a geographer, nor an astrono- 
mer, nor a geologist. It was not God’s way to infuse knowledge of 
things to come, for in all the dealings of the chosen people with Yah- 
weh, he had always used the common everyday events of their history 
through which to reveal Himself. From whence then, did the author 
get the ideas which he expresses about the heavens, the waters, the 
floodgates and other elements one finds in Genesis? There were many 
myths expressing similar ideas of cosmogony; these were the common 
property of the entire Near Eastern world. The Babylonian myth, 
Enuma Elis, discovered by archeologists in Nineveh in 1873, was writ- 
ten around 2500 B.C. and perhaps, in its older form, existed even 
earlier. Its first lines read: “When above, no sky had yet been men- 
tioned / And below, no earth was named. . .”” Even before the Babylo- 
nians, the Egyptian Pharaohs some 2700 years B.C. knew of the origin 
of the world through a myth found written in hieroglyphics on the wall 
of their burial chambers. The myth tells of a “Time when heaven 
was not yet, nor was there any earth or man, the gods were not yet 
born, and death was not yet.’ The episodes of the gods in these 
myths, with which the Israelite people were familiar, were as well 
known to them as Little Red Riding Hood is to us. In no way did 
these ideas of creation or of their gods agree with what Israel knew 
of its God and of man, His creation about which the Psalmist speaks: 
“T look up at those heavens of thine, the work of Thy hands, at the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast set in their places; what is man 
that thou shouldst remember him? What is Adam’s breed that it 
should claim thy care? Thou hast placed him only a little below the 
angels, crowning him with glory and honor, and bidding him rule 
over the works of thy hands. . .” (Ps. 8:4-7). 


On the basis of these facts, drawn from a study of literary forms, 
archeological findings, and the chosen people’s own idea of history, 
Genesis was probably written as a polemic refuting what the sacred 
author considered to be false ideas of the works Yahweh had done. It 
was therefore a theological reflection on what happened. According 
to Fr. Bruce Vawter, the noted American scripture scholar and an 
authority on Genesis: 
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‘What happened’ does not necessarily mean what is told in 
the stories of Genesis; .. . ‘What happened,’ rather, was what 
Israel’s experience of Yahweh had taught it must have happened, 
and which it documented with the materials it had at hand, 
legend, folklore, saga, whatever they might be. . . The recon- 
struction of Genesis derives from Israel’s knowledge of Yah- 
weh and his purposes, infallibly demonstrated in his deeds, 


epitomized in the doctrine of election. . . Because Israel had 
experienced Yahweh in history and was itself the result of his- 
tory, Israel had a sense of history. . . Genesis is the product 


of this historical sense. 


I am aware that this paper has been long, so I will not attempt 
to summarize the ideas I have tried to put before you this afternoon. 
However, I would like to close with the words of Jean Guitton, scholar- 
ly philosopher and historian of philosophy and religion at the French 
Academy and first lay auditor invited to Vatican II by Pope John. 
His words are very encouraging, while at the same time weighted with 
implications of responsibility for those who are officially assigned the 
task of announcing the good news of salvation in a manner relevant 
to contemporary society. He says in his book Feminine Fulfillment: 


At heart the woman is made to transform truth into life and 
to make it assimilable. A truth is a marvel, but of what value 
is it to present a truth if we do not transform it into an as- 
similable substance? 

It seems to me that present-day education leaves itself open to 
criticism because truths are thrown at children which they can- 
not assimilate because these truths have not been transformed 
into the substance of the being. They have not passed through 
the preparatory melting-pot of a teacher who has changed them 
into the leaven of life. They have not been sublimated by a 
person capable of transforming this light into wheat, and the 
wheat into spiritual milk. . . 


Modern Concepts in Teaching CCD* 


SR. M. ANTONELLE, C.S.S.F. 


Pope Pius XI once said that he was grateful to have lived in the 
Church of the 20th century. Those of us who have lived an adult 
life during the pontificates of Pius XII, John XXIII and Paul VI 
have even more compelling reasons for gratitude. We have seen dra- 
matic social and scientific changes and we have lived through fearful 
wars. Have we not also witnessed the Holy Spirit manifestly at work 
in the Church? Pope John summoned the Ecumenical Council so that 
the Church would achieve a “dialogue” with this modern world, an 
aggiornamento as he called it. He wished the Church so to present 
herself to men of our time that they should recognize her for what 
she really is — the body of Christ living and loving in the world 
today. 

It would be hard to find anything in the Church more in accord 
with Pope John’s aggiornamento than the catechetical movement. How- 
ever, like all movements there is the danger that some ill-informed 
enthusiasts will try to jettison all they ever knew of the content and 
methods of religious teachings in order to adopt some new ideas from 
Europe. Others on reading of the new approaches to catechesis will 
smile with delight and say, “But that is exactly the way I have taught 
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for the last 25 years.” There is a real danger there. The catechetical 
movement like all true growths is indeed a growth and not a parasite. 
It is fatally easy to dismiss modern catechetics simply as “a matter 
of putting a little more Scripture and liturgy into our teaching.” School 
children would finally become as bored with Abraham and Moses 
and the glorious covenants of the Old Testament as previous genera- 
tions became bored with the constant repetition of “matter” and “form” 
of the sacraments. 


Information and formation must be the inseparable goals of mod- 
ern catechizing. During the 19th century, knowledge had become the 
goal of catechetics. This unintentional overemphasis on mere knowl- 
edge was accompanied by the neglect of formal efforts in the forma- 
tion of Christ-like Christians, probably on the false assumption that 
knowledge will eventually lead to Christian living. The modern cate- 
chetical movement began as a counteraction. It sets as the four proxi- 
mate aims of teaching: to know, to love and appreciate, to remember, 
and to love and practice. 


Knowledge is not faith and simply to know is not enough. Our 
aim must be broader than information; our final goal must be to 
bring our pupils to a closer personal contact with the Person of Christ 
and through Him, with the Father. Christ wants our classroom to be 
a laboratory, a workshop in which disciples serve their apprenticeship 
and then go out and practice their trade. 


In order to accomplish this, we need to face the necessity of deep- 
ening our faith in, our understanding of, the Scriptures and the liturgy 
in our teaching and in our life. We should recognize, first of all, that 
our concept of faith has all too often been overly cerebral. Faith is 
an act of the will as well as of the intellect. Our faith goes beyond 
the truths that we believe; it commits us to the love of a person, 
Christ, our Lord. Secondly, the Bible must be seen as the story of 
God’s love for mankind, in the context of which our doctrine is to be 
presented, and not simply as a handbook of illustrative stories. If 
our teaching is so presented, as biblical, Christ-centered and hinged 
on the great events of salvation, the necessity of integrating our teach- 
ing with the liturgical year becomes evident. Thirdly, the child thus 
led to live the liturgy comes to live the life of Christ for it is primarily 
in the liturgy that Christ continues to live in the Church today. 
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The teacher is the main key in putting these attitudes into prac- 
tice. In some measure, every word and action of ours must teach: 
the joyful manner of our speaking the name of God and Christ; the 
reverence with which we lead the children in praying and singing; 
the very atmosphere of the class — its silence, its joy, its love, its 
freedom. 

God’s love for us through Christ must be at the heart of our teach- 
ing of the creed and the sacraments. Our response to God for all that 
He has done for us is summed up in the commandments. Children 
must be directed to take an active part in the prayer life of the Church. 
A good criterion for religious instruction is whether it leads to prayer. 

The prayer of heart necessarily leads to the prayer of action. This 
is primarily the loving observance of the commandments or better still 
the commandment. The child must see that all his actions, his prayers, 
his receiving the sacraments, Mass, kindness to others, obedience, 
truthfulness, generosity — all are his ways of loving God. 

Pope John’s encyclical Mater et Magistra made it clear that Chris- 
tian living should be the fruit of modern catechetics — ‘From in- 
struction and education, one must pass to action.” The good catechist 
will teach in such a way that doctrine becomes life, the Bible becomes 
the history of God’s saving acts, and liturgy becomes the deeds of 
Christ. 

For the good teacher of religion the challenge, therefore, will not 
consist in imparting knowledge of the truths of faith more or less con- 
veniently summarized for her in the catechism. Of course, we are all 
proud of perfect test papers and word-perfect recitations in class. But 
we certainly feel a greater triumph when Tommy, who probably can- 
not give a ready definition of Holy Communion, is seen frequently at 
morning Mass and remains after to visit with Jesus whom he has 
received; or when Sally struggles to hold back the angry words when 
little friends have been thoughtless and unkind, whether she is able 
to define her actions or not. 

Yes, we all feel that we shall be satisfied only when we detect a 
correspondence between what we know the child has learned and what 
we see him do in actual life situations. 

We all realize that over and above the supplying of practical sys- 
tematic knowledge, which is of course necessary and essential, our task 
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in religion class is to have the child become consciously aware of the 
fantastic fact of what happened to him at baptism — that God in His 
amazing love has really and truly chosen us to be His sons and daugh- 
ters. This fact must become the greatest event in his life so that at 
every moment of his existence he will feel compelled to give testimony 
of the life that is in him and glorify God with Christ in the Holy 
Spirit. Conscious of his dignity as a child of God, he will behave like 
one. 

We as religious teachers must inspire the child with the ideas of 
a vocation or an apostolate that makes him see every minute of the 
day, every circumstance, as an opportunity of glorifying God with 
Christ, for growing in Christ’s love and showing Christ’s love to others. 

To do this, we must present the truths of faith to the child’s mind 
as they describe the Christian vocation to love, and not as one cate- 
chism question after another. God never revealed himself to man in 
abstractions; He revealed Himself to man progressively throughout 
the stages of history in dramatic events. Each act of His tells some- 
thing of His power, His love, His mercy, justice, fidelity. But God 
did not reveal Himself to man simply to have man know about Him; 
He wanted a response from man. God speaks so that man might an- 
swer; God loves so that man may love in return. 

The study of religion will become a dialogue of love between God 
and man made possible in Christ when elements of creed, cult and code 
are taught not as separate subjects but as they combine to constitute 
the total Christian life. Each lesson must show the relationship be- 
tween faith, worship and daily living in order to involve the whole 
child psychologically into the whole mystery of Christ. 

Christ is the focal point of history, and if we haven't taught 
Christ to the child, we haven’t taught religion. 

To teach laws and obligations, to exhort and to threaten is to 
put the burden of the lover on one who has never fallen in love. 

How do we bring the child to fall in love with Christ? Make the 
Scripture narrative vivid; show that Christ is a living, loving person 
at work among men. Study the incident and place emphasis on the 
divine action taking place not on the historical details of time, place 
or person. Impress the child with the fact that what God does for 
one, He does for all; in varying degrees what He demands of one of 
His children, He demands of all. 
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Each narrative should give the child the distinct impression that 
he has met Christ today ... Today he is Abraham, Moses, David, 
Peter, the hungry people, the sick, Mary Magdalene. Christ appeals 
to him for faith, hope, love, gratitude, sympathy. It is only when 
teaching becomes personal that it becomes effective. 


Christian living will come only after the commitment of the whole 
person to Christ. We do not meet Christ in person as He was encoun- 
tered in biblical times; we meet Him in the mystical body of Christ 
in its liturgical life and prove our loyalty to Him not by following 
Him along the streets of Palestine but by bearing witness to Him every 
moment of our lives. 


Luckily for us, most of the manuals that are handed to the cate- 
chist today have the doctrine framed by the biblical narrative and so 
presented that the child is almost compelled to respond to God’s over- 
tures of love. Most of the procedures used by modern manuals follow 
the biblical-narrative method showing Christ as the central figure in 
God’s plan for sharing divine life with men by grace. Catechetical 
methods must correspond with God’s methods. God is, after all, the 
best of catechists. He revealed Himself in the Bible and that is the 
book we ought to use. Every lesson in the catechism can be imple- 
mented by use of the Bible. But the teacher must look not only at 
the inspired words of God recorded by the sacred writer but she must 
also learn to read between the lines. 

In this spirit, I am going to take a lesson on the psychology of 
temptation as recorded by the hagiographer in Genesis. I will try to 
follow the Integrated-Activity method and involve present-day life 
with the Fall of Adam and Eve and the Temptations of Christ. The 
students I have are boys and girls of our CCD classes. They attend 
John F. Kennedy Junior High School and most of them have never 
attended a Catholic school for full-day instructions. I will try my 
best and I hope the Holy Spirit will implement the rest. 


The Bible in the 
Prayer Life of the Religious* 


NICHOLAS LOHKAMP, O.F.M. 


In the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy’ we read: 


When the fullness of time had come He sent His Son, 
the Word made flesh, anointed by the Holy Spirit, to preach 
the gospel to the poor, to heal the contrite of heart, to be a 
bodily and spiritual medicine, the Mediator between God and 
Mate van (ised) 

He (Christ) achieved His task principally by the paschal 
mystery of His blessed passion, resurrection from the dead, 
and glorious ascension. ... (n. 5) 

To accomplish so great a work, Christ is always present 
in His Church. .. He is present in the sacrifice of the Mass. . . 
He is present in His word, since it is He Himself who speaks 
when the holy Scriptures are read in the Church. (n. 7) 

The sacred liturgy does not exhaust the entire activity 
of the Church.... (n. 9) 

Nevertheless the liturgy is the summit toward which the 
activity of the Church is directed; at the same time it is the 
fountain from which all her power flows... . 

From the liturgy, therefore, and especially from the Eu- 
charist, as from a fountain, grace is channeled into us; and the 
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sanctification of men in Christ and the glorification of God, 
to which all other activities of the Church are directed as to- 
ward their goal are most powerfully achieved. (n. 10) 


But in order that the sacred liturgy may produce its 
full effect, it is necessary that the faithful come to it with 
proper dispositions. ... (n. 11) 


The spiritual life, however, is not confined to participa- 
tion in the liturgy. The Christian is assuredly to pray with 
his brethren, but he must also enter into his chamber to pray 
to the Father in secret... (n. 12) 


Our life in Christ finds its source and its summit in the liturgy. 
Here, especially in the Eucharist, we contact Christ in His saving 
mystery: we are sanctified; God is glorified. But we must be recep- 
tive; we must be properly disposed. What is more, we must live the 
Mass. It is in this light that we begin to see the importance of prayer 
in our lives — to dispose us to celebrate the liturgy of the Word, to 
dispose us to enter into the Eucharistic mystery of Christ, to dispose 
us to carry the meaning of the Mass into our daily lives. But, is it 
not precisely the Bible, God’s summoning Word, which calls forth in 
us such dispositions (2 Tim. 3:16)? Thus we catch a glimpse of the 
place of the Bible in our prayer life. 


The purpose of this paper is simply this: to stress the fact that 
our prayer life must be rooted and centered in, lead to and flow from, 
the liturgy, especially the Eucharist. Consequently, our prayer life 
must find its essential content, inspiration, and orientation in the 
Word of God, especially as embodied in the liturgy of the Word. 
This, as I conceive it, is the place of the Bible in the prayer life of the 
religious. In short, what the constitution on the liturgy says of de- 
votions must be true of our prayer life. Devotions must “harmonize 
with the liturgical seasons, accord with the sacred liturgy, (are) in 
some fashion derived from it, and lead... to it...’ n. (13) 


To develop this more fully, we shall consider three major points: 
The Bible as God’s Word in words of men; the virtue of religion and 
our response to God’s Word; and thirdly, the renewal in ourselves of 
a prayer life that is liturgically oriented. We shall see, it is hoped, 
with renewed clarity and force that in the Bible God speaks to us, 
and His Word is a summoning Word. His Word demands a response. 
Further, it is precisely in our response to God’s Word that the religious 
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character of our Christian life consists. God speaks; we respond. God 
speaks in Christ, His Incarnate Word; we respond in Christ. This is 
the Christian religion. Our whole life in Christ is to be a response to 
the summoning Word of the Father. Our prayer life constitutes a very 
special expression of this response to God’s Word. But, finally, it is 
precisely in the liturgy, and most especially in the Eucharistic liturgy, 
that we respond to God’s Word. It is in the Eucharist, as summit and 
source, that we can and do say our yes to the Father through, with, 
and in Christ. Hence, it is precisely here in the Eucharist that our 
prayer life finds its meaning, its impetus, and its direction. It is pre- 
cisely in terms of the Eucharist that our prayer life must be rooted 
and centered in the Bible, God’s Word. Let us then consider these 
three major points. 


THE BIBLE: WORD OF GOD IN WORDS OF MEN? 


Opening the first page of the Bible, we see God creating the uni- 
verse. Again and again God speaks and something comes into being. 
Here is God’s Word in action. It is not mere empty sound. God’s 
Word is active, creative, dynamic, powerful. “He spoke, and it was 
made; He commanded and it stood forth” (Ps. 32:9). 

God’s Word is especially active in history. He speaks to our 
first parents, to Abraham, Moses, David, the prophets. Why does 
Abraham leave the security of his family and take off into parts un- 
known? It is in response to God’s Word. God speaks to Moses, calls 
him to lead His people from Egypt. Moses objects and stalls, but 
eventually yields and responds to God’s Word. Throughout the Old 
Testament God’s Word intervenes again and again to save. But, God’s 
Word can also destroy. The Egyptians were destroyed when God’s 
“all-powerful word from heaven’s royal throne bounded, a fierce warrior, 
into the doomed land, bearing the sharp sword of His inexorable de- 
cree” (Wis. 18:16). God’s Word is first a word of salvation. Only 
when salvation is refused does it become a sword of destruction. 

How do we come into contact with the creating and saving Word 
of God? It is through words of men. If God were to speak in some 
kind of divine language, His Word would be unintelligible to us. So, 
He clothes His Word in words of men. The Bible is, then, the Word 
of God in words of men. God accomplishes this humanizing of His 
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Word by using human beings as His instruments in writing the Bible. 
These human authors act as any other human authors. They gather 
material, they think it over, they make decisions about the form their 
book will take. They may decide to write prose or poetry. They 
may decide to write various kinds of history, or even fiction. De- 
pending on the material available, the audience for whom they are 
writing, the particular purposes they have in mind, they will write the 
kind of literature best calculated to instruct, to move, to edify, to sanc- 
tify their readers. All this is human activity and results in a human 
book. Yet it is all under God’s control. God’s supernatural influence 
is always present. Every operation of mind, will, memory, even to the 
very writing of the words is done under the complete control of God. 
How this is done is a great mystery. But the result is clear. We 
have God’s Word in words of men. God is principal author; men are 
instrumental authors. Everything written is God’s; everything writ- 
ten is men’s. The Bible is divine; the Bible is human. 


There are two practical consequences of this. The first is this: 
we must read the Bible with profound faith. This means that we read 
it with an open mind, a ready will, and a receptive heart. God is 
speaking, and we must listen with the total surrender of faith. The 
second consequence is this: we must use all our human powers when 
we read God’s Word. Since God expressed His Word in human words, 
we must try to grasp the meaning of these human words. This re- 
quires a minimum amount of knowledge on our part. All things being 
equal, the more we know of the author, the purpose, the kind of litera- 
ture contained in each book, the more we will get out of the Bible; 
the better we will understand the message the human author is trying 
to put across; the better we will understand the message God is com- 
municating to us. We come to the mind of God through the mind of 
the human author. 


If the Bible is the Word of God in words of men, what does the 
Bible contain? To describe the content of the Bible in a general way, 
we might call it the biography of God, salvation history, a story of 
God’s love. The Bible is a biography of God, for it is primarily an 
account of God’s activities in the world. Many men and peoples cross 
the stage of the Bible. But the main actor, the hero of the drama, 
is always God. Always it is the divine action that is most significant. 
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Always most important is what God does, what God says. As salva- 
tion history the Bible shows God’s repeated intervention in human 
history for the salvation of the world. Yes, sin enters in. God punishes. 
But all that God does is for the eventual salvation of men. God’s 
arm is always outstretched to save. Only those who refuse to reach 
out to His saving arm lose the gift of salvation. As the story of God’s 
love, we might emblazon on the title page of the Bible, at the be- 
ginning of each book, and at the top of every page: ‘God so loved 
the world that He sent His only-begotten Son. . .” From Genesis to 
Apocalypse God displays His love for the world. Through the ups 
and downs of the whole Old Testament period God continued to 
stretch His arms out to His people in love. God repeatedly offered 
His love to His whole chosen people, and to every individual among 
them. Through this same people He was also preparing for the climax 
of salvation history. All events were rushing with the inevitability of 
a mighty river to the great intervention of God, when He would come 
in person to earth. This climax is reached in the life, passion, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus. Jesus takes the many strands of the Old 
Testament revelation and unites them all in His own person. Here 
God displays His love as He had never done before. God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten Son. In Jesus the Father 
is continually reconciling the world to Himself. In Jesus the Word of 
God became human as it had never been before. In Jesus the history 
of salvation reaches its climax. In Jesus human nature returns to the 
Father. But salvation history continues. The story of God’s love is 
now going on. In Jesus the Father’s Word is still addressed to you 
and me; in Jesus the Father still looks for a response today from us. 
It is especially in the liturgy that salvation history continues. It is 
especially in the liturgy that the story of the Father’s love unfolds 
and embraces us. It is especially in the liturgy, in Word and response, 
that we enter into the mystery of Christ, share in His paschal mystery, 
join Him in His passage to the Father. We shall return to this later. 
At this moment we want to center our attention on the fact that God’s 
Word is addressed to us; God’s summoning Word demands a response 
from us, a response which should involve all that we are and the 
whole of our lives. This response is the living expression of the vir- 
tue of religion. 
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RELIGION: RESPONSE OF MEN TO THE WORD OF GOD* 


The heart of religion lies in the meeting between God who speaks 
to us and our response to His Word. Religion involves the infinite 
personal God and finite created persons; God in the glory of His 
love, and man responding to the favor of God’s grace. God, in His 
infinite love and mercy, takes man seriously; God speaks to man, re- 
veals Himself to man. This makes religion possible. In turn, man 
must take the all-holy God seriously. This is the first demand of reli- 
gion. Further, we must note that God has spoken to us in the Word- 
made-flesh. It is in Christ that the Father reveals Himself, His glory, 
and His love: “He who sees me, sees the Father.” It is in Christ alone 
that we can make our worshipful response to the Father; “Through 
him, with him, and in him is all honor and glory given to You, God 
the Father Almighty in union with the Holy Spirit.” ‘No one can 
come to the Father, except through me.” Finally, just as we enjoy 
community with the Father in Christ, so to be in Christ means neces- 
sarily to be in union with all who are members of Christ. Religion, 
then, is fellowship with the living God. This fellowship is possible 
because God has first loved us, spoken to us, revealed Himself to us. 
It is our response to God’s Word, above all our life-response in and 
through the Word Incarnate that constitutes the heart of our religious 
response, that expresses the virtue of religion in our lives as Christians. 
To the extent that we are selfish and self-centered we betray ourselves 
and the God who seeks our response through His Word. Only to the 
extent that our life is directed to the Father in Christ is it an authentic 
life. Obviously, prayer — loving, responsive communion with the 
Father in Christ and through the Spirit — such prayer holds a central 
and significant place in our total religious response to the Father’s 
Word. But let us continue. 


We have stressed the fact that religion is at its very heart the 
virtue that binds us to God, brings us into communion with God. This 
bond, this fellowship, arises from our love-response to God’s loving 
Word. Do you see, then, the relationship between religion and the 
theological virtues? The theological virtues are not just powers that 
enable us to make little acts once in a while. The theological virtues 
are powers of our life in Christ. The theological virtues are the founda- 
tion and source of the virtue of religion. The virtue of religion is 
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an essential property flowing from the very nature of the theological 
virtues. God loves us and shares His life with us in His Word Incar- 
nate. God awaits our response. Reborn through grace, we have the 
power to respond to God in faith, hope, and love. Our faith moves us 
to commit our whole being to God, Who is truth and reveals Himself 
to us in His Word. Hope enables us to desire confidently to be united 
to God, infinite goodness, forever. Love empowers us to possess now 
the good God we know in faith. These three theological virtues are 
the essential prerequisites as well as the very inner soul of our reli- 
gious response to God. Faith, hope, and love make up our inner spirit 
of dedication to God, our inner response to God’s summoning love- 
call. Thus, the theological virtues are the very heart of external reli- 
gion. We worship the God we know in faith; we direct our lives in 
adoring service to the God we hope to possess for all eternity; we give 
our loving response of worship to the God who has loved us. Again, 
need I point out that it is precisely here, in these theological virtues, 
in these primary essential expressions of our life in Christ; it is pre- 
cisely here that we have the heart of our prayer life, the heart of our 
response to God’s Word. But, again, let us go further. 

The theological virtues enable us to respond to the hidden holi- 
ness, truthfulness, goodness of God directly and immediately. The 
moral virtues, on the other hand, contain duties imposed mediately 
in space and time; the moral virtues impose for us tasks that must 
be expressed outwardly in the here and now. Thus, temperance im- 
poses upon me the duty to control my appetite for food and drink 
here and now. As related to the moral virtues, then, the virtue of re- 
ligion binds us to God through worship that is expressed and manifested 
in space and time. Our inner religious spirit must be carried out in 
acts of religion, acts which are expressed exteriorly. Perhaps we can 
put it this way: The Father, in Jesus, and through the Holy Spirit, 
has spoken His life-giving Word of love to you, me — to us. Thus, 
we were regenerated at baptism through water and the Spirit. But, in 
speaking His Word of love to us, in communicating His life to us, 
God wanted a response from us. So, along with a sharing in His life, 
He gave us the capacity to respond: to believe, to hope, and to love. 
It is this response of believing, hopeful love that is the heart of reli- 
gion, and the heart of our prayer life as well. Because we are body- 
soul persons, we worship God not only in our hearts, but also with 
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our lips and tongue, voice and bodily movements — in space and time. 
Also, because we are called to respond to God, not in isolation but in 
community, we worship and glorify God together with our brothers 
and sisters in Christ. 


Finally, there is another point to stress here. Our whole life and 
all of our activity should be influenced by the virtue of religion. The 
virtue of religion is exercised when we genuflect, when we elicit an 
act of adoration, make the sign of the cross. But we ought not think 
the virtue of religion is limited to such isolated acts. All the moral 
virtues, every good act we perform, should be directed to God, should 
be a loving response to the Father’s summoning Word. All that we 
think, do, say should be directed to the Father in Christ; all must be 
religious. This is to give the virtue of religion its full sway. When 
we are just, or obedient, or pure, or patient, it should always be for 
God’s sake, for His honor and glory, a loving response to His will. 
When we teach algebra, wash clothes, bathe a patient, counsel a teen- 
ager, it should always be directed to the Father’s glory in Christ; it 
should be a love-response to the Father’s love-call. Now, the power, 
the virtue, whereby we direct our lives and all our activity to God is 
the virtue of religion. 


This is the inescapable lesson we learn from Christ, who could 
say to the Father of His whole life, “I have glorified thee on earth; I 
have accomplished the work that thou hast given me to do” (Jn. 17:4). 
This is the same lesson stressed by St. Paul, “whatever you do in 
word or in work, do all in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, giving 
thanks to God the Father through Him” (Col. 3:17). Again, even 
more clearly, St. Paul says, “Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or 
do anything else, do all for the glory of God” (1 Cor. 10:31). This 
is a lesson which the saints of God learned well. St. Ignatius made it 
the root of his order, “All for the greater honor and glory of God.” 
St. Francis expressed it in this way: “Let us enshrine the most high, 
supreme, eternal God in our hearts; let us honor, adore, praise and 
bless, glorify and exalt, magnify and thank Him who is Trinity in 
Unity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. . .”* The Fathers 
of Vatican II, speaking of the universal call to holiness, put it this 


way: “. . . All the faithful of Christ, of whatever rank or status, are 
called to the fulness of the Christian life and the perfection of char- 
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ity... They must devote themselves with all their being to the glory 
of God and the service of their neighbor.” 

Perhaps you are still wondering what all this has to do with the 
Bible in the prayer life of a religious. Yet, is it not clear that God 
has spoken to us in His Word, in the Bible; is it not clear that God’s 
Word must be listened to, taken to heart, responded to? Is it not 
clear that our whole life in Christ must be a life of responsive love to 
the love-giving Word of the Father? Is it not clear that our response 
can be given only in the liturgy and, through the liturgy, in our daily 
life and activity? But if our lives are to really be a religious response 
to the Father, if we are really to participate in the liturgy responsibly 
— we must be men and women of prayer. We must be prayer-full. 
And if our prayer-fulness is to be such that it drives us to the altar 
of sacrifice, if our prayer-fulness is to be such that all our activity is 
God-directed in harmony with our Eucharistic offering then our very 
prayer-fulness must be steeped in and pervaded by God’s Word. 

Prayer brings us to our knees in an attitude of the most profound 
reverence for the Father and the love-summons of His Word in Christ. 
In prayer we listen to God, we behold the infinite majesty and holi- 
ness of God as He reveals Himself to us, we recognize our own little- 
ness. In prayerful contemplation of God’s Word we are filled with 
awe and wonder, reverence and gratitude, as we behold His wise and 
powerful goodness, His merciful saving love. In prayer we attempt, 
though stumblingly and stutteringly, to express our adoration, our 
praise, our joy, our gratitude over the cascading glory of God’s saving 
Word. And God hears us; what is more, God bends down over us, 
speaks to us and ceaselessly summons us to an ever greater, more lov- 
ing, selfless, God-like response. We have spoken of religion as com- 
munion, fellowship with God. Prayer is an act of religion. It is not 
one-sided. Prayer is God’s Word and man’s word: God’s Word of 
creative love and man’s response of adoring love, God’s call of grace 
and man’s cooperation. Prayer is loving converse with God, loving 
dialogue with God. It is in prayer that we direct our whole being in 
Christ to the lather in loving wholehearted faith, in confident trust and 
undying hope, in generous burning love, in humble obedience, in sor- 
rowful repentance. But always our prayer is our love-response to the 
love-call of the Father. Our prayer ever must drive us to the Eucharist, 
where in Jesus we make our fullest response to the Father. And from 
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the Eucharist our prayer-fulness receives its greatest stimulation, its 
greatest growth. As members of Christ, adopted sons of the Father, 
prayer is one of our most beautiful and greatest privileges. In Christ 
through the Spirit we share in the eternal dialogue between the Word 
and the Father. This dialogue of prayer blossoms with special beauty 
in the Eucharist. It is especially in the liturgy of the Word that God 
speaks to us with power, effectiveness, fruitfulness. Thus, in prayerful 
response to the powerful Word of God we join with Christ in His 
complete, loving yes to the Father, that was manifested in obedience 
unto death. Thus, prayerfully and wholeheartedly, we join Christ and 
with one another in the supreme act of giving glory to God. It is this 
spirit of prayerful responsiveness that will make of our whole life and 
all that we do a loving yes to the Father. 

Here we must face a problem. Is it not true that we have more 
or less separated our prayer life from our liturgical life? Do we not 
tend to look upon meditation as a separate and distinct “spiritual exer- 
cise?” Do we not seek to nourish our prayer life by reading many 
books, but more often than not by any book but tke Book, the Bible? 
Perhaps this is precisely why so many of us religious find prayer so 
difficult. Perhaps this is why we so readily ‘“‘cut corners” in our prayer 
life, and give up so quickly, or at least resign ourselves to “putting in 
our time at prayer” simply out of a sense of duty. Have we not, in 
short, consigned our prayer life to a cemetery existence simply because 
we have divorced it from the only source that can give it life: the 
Bible, and specifically the Word of God as found in the celebration 
of the Eucharist? Let us now consider this further. 


REUNION OF LITURGICAL AND PRIVATE PRAYER 
IN THE LITURGY OF THE WORD* 


In the early days of the Church the liturgy comprehended the 
whole prayer life of the Christians. They experienced no problem of 
uniting liturgical prayer and private prayer. For them the liturgy was 
not only a school of prayer, or even the school of prayer; it was their 
prayer. In the liturgical prayer of the community each took his own 
part, and so made it his own most personal prayer. Thus the prayer 
life of the individual was nourished by the prayer of the community; 
the fruit of the individual’s prayer life was then brought back and 
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joined to the prayer of the whole community. Here was a fruitful 
circle of prayerfulness: the community influencing the individual in 
the liturgy; the individual returning to the liturgy to influence the 
community. All this had its center in the liturgy of the Word. 


The full reading of the word of God, explained by the living 
tradition of the Church which spoke through the lips of the 
Bishop, led to prayer. This prayer was usually prompted and 
schooled by the psalms, and it was always finally summed up in 
the Collecta; but this summing up took place only after every- 
one had been given time to pray his own personal prayer, not 
apart from the whole Church, but at the height of his com- 
munion with it. Then the Eucharist took the personal offering 
of the believer, and by means of the Priestly Prayer, i.e., the 
Consecration, brought it into Christ’s own sacrifice; and when 
that transfigured offering was given back in Communion, it was 
in order to take the Christian himself into the risen Christ.’ 
But this state of affairs began to change when the liturgy, which 
had been for long a living practice, began to become fossilized. This 
process of fossilization continued until, at the turning point of the 
Middle Ages, the common people could not understand even the literal 
meaning of the liturgical texts, for Latin had become a dead language. 
It is interesting to note here the influence of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans. The Franciscans attempted, and in a way wonderfully 
accomplished, a Christianization of the world of the people by giving 
a strong and evangelical stamp to the chivalric ideal which was domi- 
nating that world. The Dominicans christianized Aristotle. But these 
successes had to be paid for. Both the Franciscans and Dominicans 
were immersed in the civilization of their time. Neither were satisfied 
with the traditional prayer and worship of the Church as it existed. 
Both orders looked elsewhere to find the source of their spiritual teach- 
ing and piety. The Franciscans elaborated that type of piety which 
is focussed on the manhood of Christ and on the human feelings that 
such a focussing could arouse. The cult of the Child lying in His 
manger-bed, the mysticism of the stigmata, were natural offshoots of 
this new spirituality. The first Franciscans in no way realized the 
fact that the liturgy could hardly foster this spirituality or even — 
without radical changes — be made to harmonize with it. Whatever 
their conscious intentions, however, the cleavage between liturgical 
and “popular” piety had begun and could only continue to widen. 
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As Fr. Bouyer remarks: 


It is when people are no longer in touch with the authentic 
spirit of the liturgy that such devotions are developed; but once 
these are in possession, a return to the liturgy is almost im- 
possible. You cannot at the same time hail Christ as if He 
were still a little Baby in his cradle, and adore Him as the Risen 
Lord. You cannot weep for his Passion as if you did not know 
that it has already ended in victory, and also exult in the Resur- 
rection. You cannot combine a mysticism centered on Jesus con- 
sidered as the ‘Prisoner of the Tabernacle, with celebrating 
the Eucharist as the saving Mystery by which Christ sets us 
free from all created limitations to bring us into the divine life. . .* 


The question, then, is pertinent: What are we to do now? For 
what is said about these devotions can, I believe, also be applied with 
equal, if not greater, force to our prayer life. Now that the Second 
Vatican Council has given tremendous impetus to the restoration and 
renewal of the liturgy, should we slash our way through all those 
modern devotions just mentioned to return to the liturgy at last? 
Again Fr. Bouyer clearly states: “Such a proceeding would certainly 
be an enormous mistake. We must not forget the fact that some of 
the historical causes which fostered modern devotions are still opera- 
tive. Especially must we not lose sight of the fact that our own 
mentality is still influenced by these factors to an extent which we 
ourselves cannot fully measure.”® Why, for example, do most of us 
find it so difficult to really enter into the new liturgy? Why do we 
keep longing to retire into our own little world so that we can pray? 
Why do we wish everyone would keep quiet so that we could forget 
about them and begin to pray? The divorce between our liturgical 
and our private prayer is very evident. What Fr. Bouyer says of these 
“popular” devotions can and should also be applied to our prayer life: 
“they must be animated, incorporated, and finally swept into the main- 
stream of life . . . we should try, gently and yet firmly, to bring such 
practices back to the norm of the authentic liturgy, to permeate them 
with its spirit, and finally to develop into an auxiliary of the liturgy 
what originated as a substitute for it. . .”’?° 

Now if we are to bring about the reunion of our private prayer 
life and our liturgical prayer, we must meditate on the Bible in the 
school of the liturgy, If we are to understand the place of the Bible, 
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God’s Word, in the prayer life of the religious, our whole orientation 
must be to the Eucharist. As the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy 
stresses: “From the liturgy, and especially from the Eucharist, as from 
a fount, grace is poured forth upon us; the sanctification of men in 
Christ and the glorification of God . . . is achieved in the most effica- 
cious possible way” (n. 10). The whole purpose of our prayer life is 
to direct ourselves in Christ through the Spirit to the Father, and this 
for the purpose of glorifying God and becoming holy. The purpose of 
the Bible is to reveal to us the mystery of God’s saving mercy. It is 
precisely in the Bible that we discover God’s love, and how we are to 
respond to His love. In speaking to us God reveals Himself to be a 
God of love, a merciful Father who summons us to union with Him- 
self in His Son and through His spirit. All this, then, is to take place 
in the most efficacious possible way in the Eucharist. It is in the 
Eucharist that our prayer life is wedded to the Bible, God’s Word. It 
is in the liturgy of the Word that we are moved to those dispositions 
that enable us to plunge yet more deeply into the paschal mystery of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. In Christ we come to the Father. So our 
prayer life is directed to the liturgy of the Word; the liturgy of the 
Word leads us to Eucharistic worship and sacrifice; Eucharistic wor- 
ship leads in turn to the flowering of our prayer life. In short, the 
entire orientation of our prayer life should be to the Eucharist, the 
paschal mystery — the summit and the source of our prayer life. But 
if this is to be so, our prayer life must become more and more centered 
in the Word of God, the Bible. Let us attempt to develop this some- 
what. 

First of all, in the Eucharist Christ is present in His mystery. 
To understand this we might distinguish this mystery on three levels. 
On the deepest level the “mystery” is God, who reveals Himself and 
communicates His merciful love. God in turn communicates His life 
and love in Christ. Christ is the mystery on what we may call the 
second level. Christ, in what He was and what He did, in what was 
realized in Him, is the mystery: He is the divine reality present in 
history to save. Through the incarnation Christ belonged to the order 
of sin and death. He achieved redemption by a movement of return, 
a transitus, under the power of the Spirit to the Father. The divine 
love in Christ found expression and culminated in the self-surrender 
of His sacrificial death. At the climax — in the death and resurrection 
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— Christ broke free from this world dominated by sin and death, and 
passed over into the new order of the resurrection. This passing over, 
this transitus, was an act of God’s saving power realized in Christ. 
What was done in Christ must also be done in us. We too must pass 
from the order of sin and death to the order of the resurrection. We 
must make contact with the mystery of Christ. This is what we do 
in the liturgy, especially the Eucharist. This is the third level of the 
mystery. The liturgy is a symbolic re-enactment of the mystery of 
Christ, which brings present the one unrepeatable reality of the mys- 
tery itself. Through this sacramental representation the saving work 
which Christ accomplished historically in the past is made really pres- 
ent, so we can join ourselves to it and be saved. We thus share in 
the saving work, the paschal mystery, of Christ, not just in the sense 
that we benefit from what He did in the past; rather, we share in the 
grace of Christ because, and to the extent that, we relive the mystery 
of Christ, His saving work. We must make contact not only with 
Christ and His grace, as it were, but with the very saving acts of 
Christ as these are made present here and now. We are not saved 
passively. We must consciously and deliberately have that mind in 
us which is in Christ Jesus; we must consciously seek to enter into 
the heart and core of His redeeming act and with Him offer ourselves 
to the Father, say our yes to the Father. Thus we shall join Christ 
in His passage through death to the life of the resurrection. Thus we 
enter the mystery of Christ present in the Eucharist. Obviously, to 
enter fruitfully into the mystery of Christ requires the proper disposi- 
tions, dispositions of faith, hope, love, humility, sorrow, gratitude, 
adoration; dispositions which are most effectively aroused by prayer- 
ful listening to and responding to God’s revealing and summoning Word. 

For, secondly, in the Eucharist Christ is present in His Word. As 
the constitution on the liturgy pointed out: “He is present in His word, 
since it is He Himself who speaks when the holy scriptures are read 
in the Church” (n. 7). This fact is strikingly illustrated when the 
deacon or priest announces a “Reading from the Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to John.” Our response is not in the third person; it is directed 
to the person of Christ who is present in His word: “Glory to You, 
O Lord.” 


In the word of God proclaimed in the Church, the whole life 
of God comes to us to invade, as it were, our own little limited 
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lives. It comes to permeate and dominate us, so that God may 
effectively give His whole life to us, and so that our whole 
lives may be taken up into God’s inner life... The reading done 
at Mass is not a separate event of the day. The reading pre- 
pares for the sacrifice. The reading of the Word of God is to 
be understood with reference to the action of Christ in the sacri- 
fice. And conversely, the sacrament will effect what the read- 
ing points to. The same sacrament will do what the reading 
said.*? 

We have the example of Jesus Himself. In the synagogue, after 
He had read from Isaia the prophet, Jesus closed the volume, sat 
down, and said: “Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in your hear- 
ing.” Notice that Jesus does not go into the historical and literary 
problems of the passage. He presents the passage as an existential 
challenge. His hearers must respond by acceptance or rejection. This 
is what the Church does with all Scripture in her liturgy. It is the 
today that counts. When the Church reads to us the Epistles and 
Gospels at Mass, Christ is present; it is Christ who speaks to us. There 
is a challenge here! Today these words are fulfilled in your ears. What 
will be our response to God’s word? It is precisely here that we see 
the place of the Bible, God’s Word, in our prayer life. 

The Eucharist, then, and in a special way the liturgy of the Word, 
must become more and more the focal point of our prayer life. Our 
prayer life must become more and more a pondering on, a listening to, 
an acceptance and response to God’s Word. Only then will our whole 
life and especially our whole prayer life, both private and liturgical, 
become fruitfully one. Fr. Bouyer puts it thus: 


The first and fundamental condition for any liturgical revival, 
which is truly a revival of piety, must be a personal knowledge 
of the whole Bible and meditation on it, . . . both to be achieved 
along the lines laid out for us by the liturgy; such a revival 
implies a full acceptance of the Bible as the Word of God, and 
as the framework and ever-living source of all authentic Chris- 
tianity. . . Only a personal meditation on the Word of God in 
the school of the liturgy itself will enable the Christian to live 
in the liturgy, to live that liturgy again. Such a personal medi- 
tation on the Bible in the school of the liturgy will mean that 
the Bible itself will once more be illuminated for us by the 
reality of the Mystery. .. Thus all the dangers of an approach 
to the Bible without, or against, the Church will be avoided. 
And the Bible in turn, understood in this way, and so having 
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become the supernatural world of all our thoughts and medita- 
tion and the food of our prayer, will lead us to the full liturgical 
life, that is, to a life of self-offering in the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice of Christ and of communion in the fulness, already achieved, 
of His Mystery. This also means that such a study and medi- 
tation of the Bible will lead us again to a life of true asceticism, 
taking the form suitable to each particular vocation, but always 
tending to introduce the Cross which we meet in the liturgical 
celebration into all the affairs of our daily lives. . .” 


In conclusion, let me put it this way: If we are going to partici- 
pate not only actively and fully in the Eucharist — the summit and 
source of our life in Christ — if we are also going to participate in- 
telligently, we need to meditate personally, deeply, and prayerfully 
on the Bible. The Bible, the revealed Word of God, must become the 
heart and soul of our prayer life. This is most especially true of the 
Word of God as we hear it in the liturgy of the Word. Thus, the more 
the Bible becomes the center of our prayer life, the more fruitfully 
will we respond to God’s Word in the liturgy. The more we respond 
to God’s Word in the liturgy, the more we will enter into the mystery 
of Christ. The more we enter into the Eucharistic mystery, the more 
we will dive the Mass and in our daily lives adore the Father in spirit 
and truth, and thus pray without ceasing. 
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The Biblical Retreat* 


DACIAN BLUMA, O.F.M. 


A retreat is not biblical simply because the Bible is used, or be- 
cause topics from the Bible are brought up. There is more to Scrip- 
ture than the book. It is a whole way of life of a special people in 
history, and it is this way of life that we are called upon to follow 
as our vocation in the Church. 

Our discussion of this topic will include a brief description of “‘the 
biblical way of life’ and ways of approaching the Bible at a time of 
retreat. 


THE BIBLICAL WAY OF LIFE 


The biblical way of life is a way of thinking, a constant motivating 
awareness that God is always present to bless, that we, the children 
of God, are bound together as brothers, and that we have a Savior 
through whom everything must come. What becomes clear to us from 
the Bible is the strong picture of a family being formed, who are led 
to understand the steady and strong hand of a loving Father.’ 


FAMILY CONSCIOUSNESS 


It took centuries for the Israelites to realize their family calling: 
that Yahweh had chosen them for Himself, even though the prophets 
and psalmist had expressed their appeals in this spirit. 


* Delivered at FSEC, Buffalo, N.Y., Nov. 26, 1965. 
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Concept of God 

The picture Yahweh gives of Himself is of one who is dynam- 
ically present, close at hand and ready to save. His plea is: If only 
these people would stretch out their hand. He was a father (Dt. 23:6), 
who created them. He was a mother who could not forget her little 
ones (Is. 49:15). He was a shepherd leading His flock to green pas- 
tures and along the right path (Ps. 22). Finally, He was a faithful 
spouse expressing undying loyalty to a faithless Gomer (Os. 1:3). 


Theologized History 
The historians of Israel see God at work everywhere. When fire 
breaks out in the camp, the sacred writer ascribes it to God (Nm. 
11:1). When Oza reaches up his hand to steady the tottering ark, 
the Bible records that God struck him dead (II Sam. 6:7). The 
faith of the writer has a pronounced influence on the writing and 
understanding of the events of his people. 


Family Awareness 

But the God who saves, wills to save not only individuals but 
the entire family (Ex. 3:7-10). The glory of God is achieved only 
when the whole family becomes radiant with the power of His saving 
action. All Israel is His son. You can see this in the great leaders: 
Moses, Josue, Samuel, David, Jeremias; whatever joy or sorrow they 
experience is caught up in the life of their people. Men became true 
sons of God only insofar as they worked for the family of God. The 
Psalms are alive with this social consciousness even where the personal 
experiences of the psalmist are related. 


MEANING OF THE WORD OF GOD 


There is an exciting tension to be found in the Bible as God, 
who reveals Himself, waits for a response to His message from His 
people. 

Law 

God reveals His will through His Word; it becomes law for man. 
On Mt. Sinai this was summarized in the Ten Commandments, accepted 
by the people and sealed in covenant. The people were to meditate on 
this law, assimilate it, and make a life-response from the heart. The 
prophets express it in their own life-involvements as they recall it to 
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the people, and the Psalms constantly harken back to it as the norm 
for holiness and faithfulness to God. 


Dialogue 

The drama of the history of salvation heightens with success as 
those of the “remnant” offer their response to God’s word in generosity 
and thus realize in themselves God’s designs. This Word, presented 
anew to each generation by their leaders and prophets, shows itself 
fully alive and effective; success is marked by the kind of response 
given to it. Throughout the Old and New Testament, the Word pene- 
trates the very heart of the person who is open and attentive, working 
out salvation in him. 


The theology of this dialogue is rich with meaning, for there is 
no closer relationship than the Lord who gives grace and the man in 
grace. God’s command exacts an inner obedience, always renewed, 
in fact each day, in an eternal “now.”’ Man is conceived in the mind 
of God as a partner in dialogue. He is given the capacity to respond 
by the Creator Himself. It is for man in his inmost being to show 
readiness, attentiveness, willingness to surrender, to lay down his arms 
at the feet of enduring love.’ 


THE BIBLICAL RETREAT 


BIBLICAL MENTALITY 


As we enter into retreat, it is for us to take on the dispositions 
of the people of God. We recognize ourselves as hearers of the same 
word. This Word is clearer to us because it has become incarnate in 
the person of the God-man. He personifies the law and the dialogue, 
for He bridges the chasm of faith, having the authority of the Father 
in Himself and offering our response to the Father in His very person. 


Our Relationship to God 


Having passed through the waters of baptism, we enjoy an inti- 
mate relationship with the Father because we are one with Christ. 
Further, our profession of the gospel life makes our commitment 
stronger, for we openly bear witness to having “left all” to follow 
the Lord Jesus. 

In Christ then we have our God in our midst always ready to 
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save us. His sacramental presence, His Word in the Gospel we pro- 
fess, His presence in the community proclaim that His Kingdom is 
here for all to see.* 


Our Relationship as a Family 


This awareness of constituting the family of God should pervade 
our consciousness especially at the time of retreat, when religious gather 
together to enter into a common religious experience. 

I suggest a kind of orientation day at the beginning of the annual 
retreat, when all can get better acquainted to facilitate ease in enter- 
ing into frank discussion. This may be needed to break down barriers 
of shyness or aloofness; after all, even the noisy, cheerful relating to 
one another of the “wonderful works of God” experienced in their 
own lives can encourage the spontaneous spirit of the group. 


WORD OF GOD 


Yet we each must come to encounter the Word of God individually. 
It is, after all, the Word that reveals His will, and it is this “face of 
God” that we seek with all our might, as the source of holiness. It 
remains for us to prepare the soul of our hearts for the seed to fall 
and find nourishment, to grow and bring forth fruit. 


Preparing for the Word 


God prepared His people to accept His Word and its gradual un- 
folding of His will by the long march in the desert. The time of re- 
treat is something like that: in silence, interior peace and recollection, 
we struggle for the full understanding of His will for ourselves. There 
must be this quality of solitude at such times to come to grips with 
reality: our deepest self and our God. 


Presenting the Word 


If we are to find real nourishment from “every word that comes 
from the mouth of God,” how do we break the bread of God’s Word 
and divide it “among so many”? This is perhaps the crucial part of 
our discussion on this kind of retreat. We will present two approaches 
here: 1) take a particular book of the Bible and follow the plan of 
the writer in his presentation; 2) take a particular theme and follow 
its development through salvation history. 
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A Book 


The advantage of taking a single book as a theme for retreat be- 
comes apparent as we realize that the author is writing not merely a 
history of facts, but is presenting a theology of events that he sees 
working out for the salvation of God’s people. And because he him- 
self is directing his writing (preaching) to a particular audience, we 
come to detect new insights into his presentation. 

Let us take the Gospel of St. Luke as an example. The New 
Testament Reading Guide would be an excellent handbook. Fr. Carroll 
Stuhlmueller gives an enlightening introduction and provides a valu- 
able commentary to help us. St. Luke, the historian and companion 
of St. Paul, is writing for a Gentile audience. We settle back com- 
fortably, knowing that he wiil not demand too much of a Hebrew 
background of us, and we can pick out some salient points that appear 
peculiar to Luke. He features the following: 


(1) Mercy of Christ. We have a new Adam, who desires to restore 
all of us to the status of children of God (3:23-38). Faith in Him 
is the power we have available to bring about this transformation 
(3:8 )5 


(2) Great pardons. The beautiful and touching stories of sinners who 
find hope and salvation in Christ, are dramatically portrayed: the 
sinful woman (7:36-50); the prodigal son (15:11-32); Zachaeus (19: 
1-10); and the good thief (23:39-43). 


(3) Poor and lowly. The intimate picture in the Infancy narrative 
is peculiar to Luke together with the Lord’s return and preaching at 
Nazareth, His home town (4:14). And the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus clearly brings out the disposition of the poor and lowly 
in contrast to the rich and self-sufficient (16:19-31). 


(4) Women. Among the poor and lowly, Luke shows a special regard 
for women. They are featured in the stories of the widow of Naim 
(7:11-17); the repentant woman (7:36-50); and Martha and Mary 
(10:38-42). 


(5) Absolute renunciation. More often than the other evangelists, 
Luke presents the need for a total surrender to God (12:49-53). Jesus 
must suffer (9:22; 13:33; 17:25; 22:37; 24:7; 26:44). His followers 
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too must take up their cross daily (9:23). All things must be left 
behind (5:11-28). 


(6) Prayer and the Holy Spirit. At each major event of His life, Luke 
carefully points out, Jesus prayed: at baptism (3:21), before the 
choice of the apostles (6:12), before His transfiguration (9:28) and 
passion (22:39), and upon the cross (23:40). Jesus was the master 
of prayer (11:1-13; 18:1-8). He frequently withdrew from every 
other concern to lose Himself completely in prayerful union with His 
Father (4:42; 5:16; 9:18). Because of this spirit of prayer, He was 
continually being led by the Spirit of God (1:15, 35, 41, 67; 2:25-27; 
etc.). 


(7) Joy and praise. A life of such continual union with God pro- 
claimed joy and praise beginning with the song of the angels (2:13) 
and ending with the apostles in the temple blessing God (24:52). The 
people are recorded as being delighted with the “wonderful works” of 
jesus (52207410 ot 7 13287 etc.) 

These are some of the topics that lend themselves as themes for 
a biblical retreat. 

The Theme 

In choosing topics for retreat it would be particularly rewarding 
to feature those whose development can be traced through the story 
of revelation. Thus, for example: covenant, conversion, word, sacri- 
fice, kingdom, election, etc.* 

Again, one could pick topics from the Bible that fit into our own 
pattern of thinking, as for example: God’s plan, man’s helplessness in 
God’s sight, God’s gift of dominion, sin, death, Christ’s redemptive 
work, etc.” 

Source books for planning a biblical retreat along thematic lines 
are Maertens’ Bible Themes, Dannemiller’s Reading the Word of God, 
Guillet’s Themes of the Bible, plus numerous pamphlets that are ap- 
pearing in print with special themes, as, e.g., Scripture Service by Fr. 
Gallen.® 

Here I might mention again, however, that a retreat would not 
be considered really biblical merely because the topics chosen are 
taken from the Bible. It is important that the concept and develop- 
ment of the topic be considered along the lines of biblical thought. 
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Otherwise, one could merely use the Bible as an excuse to take off 
on a favorite pattern of thought. Let me exemplify briefly this kind 
of development. 


Exodus Theme: March through the Desert 


1. Time of Miracles 


During this period God takes personal care of His peo- 
ple. There is a spectacular series of miracles during this 40- 
year march out in the desert, where God makes His people 
conscious of His immediate presence: He guides them, takes 
care of their needs and defends them against their enemies.’ 


2. Liturgical Celebration 

This exemplary period of Israelite history is kept fresh 
in the minds of the people by the celebration of feasts re- 
calling major events. Gradually, these remembrances them- 
selves become charged with religious emotion aroused by the 
rites; each year they become the supreme moment when Israel 
renewed its communion with God. Thus the liturgical cele- 
brations had the value of actual communion with God, whose 
past actions were looked upon as a guarantee of present loy- 
alty. The exodus was looked upon as a permanent act of 
God. 


3. Spiritual Meaning Developed 

The prophets, intent upon the will of God, construct and 
interpret the present situation of their people with the Exodus 
theme and then challenge them to respond in like manner. 

The Psalms, centered on the divine presence in the sanc- 
tuary, perpetuate the presence and action of God in the midst 
of His people. He is today the shepherd of Israel. They 
stress the interior disposition (e.g., in the face of temptations) 
and conclude by calling for hope and joy of victory, based 
on the faithfulness of God’s word. 


4. New Testament 


Even the early Christians looked back to the “God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” — i.e. the God who was expe- 
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rienced in history as standing by His people. They began to 
tie their own experiences to the Old Testament in order to 
understand their present position. 


St. Paul gives us a strong picture of this. Baptism is 
the Red Sea. The water and the cloud are truly supernatural 
experiences associated with the new community. Manna and 
water from the rock sustain life as does the Eucharist. Paul 
forms a theology of life, death and resurrection of Jesus in 
Old Testament terms. Renunciation means to leave Egypt 
on the word of Moses, bury ourselves in the desert and live 
directly under the guidance of Yahweh (I Cor. 10:2, 11; 
5:7-8). 

Even the Gospels reflect this theme. The image of 
Christ, the faithful Israelite, is led by the Spirit into the 
desert where He fasted 40 days. His temptations are familiar. 
He is tempted to find nourishment, to perform signs and to 
adore gods rather than to depend wholly upon His Father’s 
word. And even though the devil leaves Him for a time, he 
reappears when Christ is baptized in His blood, when “His 
hour” has arrived, and then He offers new Bread as nourish- 
ment for His people to form a new covenant (Lk. 4:1-13; 
22°53: Mk. 10:38); 

Christians then, relive, through the liturgy and the sacra- 
ments, not just a remembrance of a past event but they re- 
ceive as a gift of a living presence, the wonderful work of 
God. We are called upon to enter this mentality, to identify 
ourselves with God’s people under the leadership of our new 
Moses, in order to find meaning in our own experiences. 


Presenting Ourselves to the Word 


Even though each retreatant is responsible for his own disposition 
nevertheless it is for the director of the retreat to guide its develop- 
ment. To invite everyone of the group to become involved the follow- 
ing general program is suggested. 


General Approach 
What we are after here, is to prepare for and receive the Word 
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not only with our eyes and ears but with our hearts — in every per- 
son among us, and to give a response that is as genuine and generous 
as possible. 


(1) Insight 

The director offers in a brief conference a background for the 
theme and some insights into the readings in order to set the stage 
for a real spiritual experience. 


(2) Reading 

The retreatants take up the reading of the texts individually, 
prayerfully, intent upon discovering their relationship with God’s peo- 
ple. 

(3) Sharing 

A discussion comes next. As a family we come together to share 
our thoughts, to speak openly as a kind of profession of our personal 
faith. Through the discussion we hope to find new meanings in the 
word and new unity among ourselves, especially when carried out in 
charity, reverence and humility, conscious of the Spirit working and 
speaking among us. 


(4) Prayer 

Finally, we return to our desert solitude to gather our thoughts 
into a meaningful whole within ourselves and express our response in 
intimate dialogue with God. 


Specific Approach 

One author, Fr. McDermott, in a recent article in Worship, offers 
the following suggestion as a program. Three successive topics form 
a single 2-hour period broken down in the following way: conference 
— 10 minutes; reading — 10 minutes; discussion — 10 minutes; and 
private prayer — 5 minutes. These are begun with a hymn sung be- 
fore the conference and with something of a 10-minute break between 
themes. So, on a given retreat day, three such 2-hour periods could 
be had, which would allow for a good number of topics to be considered, 
especially in a retreat of several days. The reading, if short, could 
be publicly done; so also the prayer, particularly if it is taken from 
the Bible itself, as for example, a hymn of praise found within the 
context, or one of the Psalms expressing a relevant response. The 
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discussion groups would consist of 4 or 5 retreatants to allow for full 
participation. 

While this presentation sounds good and would prove especially 
beneficial with young people, where prolonged reading or meditating 
would be rather taxing, I would favor a variation of this program 
which would look something like this. 


There would be only a one-hour period: the conference — 15 
minutes; reading and meditation — 15 minutes; discussion — 30 
minutes. The prayer would not be counted into the program but would 
be done privately and in a place of one’s own choosing. Only one 
theme would be the subject under consideration, but well-chosen and 
presented to allow the participants to draw out the full meaning in 
their discussion. This would seem to simplify movement that might 
otherwise prove distracting. Thus, for example, taking the Exodus 
theme we treated of before, we could have three such one-hour pe- 
riods in a single day: 1) exodus as an event; 2) exodus as an anni- 
versary, particularly with the development of thought given by the 
prophets and in the Psalms; and 3) exodus as reflected in the New 
Testament. At the end of the day, a Bible service would summarize 
the whole theme in a prayerful atmosphere, where in song and public 
prayer all could relive the spiritual experiences of the day. 


The program need not be observed rigidly as to time, so that the 
conference for the first session might conceivably be longer, especially 
at the beginning of the annual retreat, to provide more background, 
while later on, the discussions might be lengthened, when the partici- 
pants become full with the material already treated and have more to 
share with others. In fact, the discussions could very well be continued 
on a private basis during the day, if individuals find them valuable. 
Finally, the periods of personal prayer and meditation should be en- 
couraged; other “services” or “community exercises’? would not be 
imposed on the retreatants. 

A monthly day of recollection can follow the same pattern. If 
no director is available, then perhaps one member of the community 
could be assigned to prepare for this function by consulting the tools 
offered in print today. Such rotation would stimulate deeper study 
and greater love for Scripture, when done privately, and would enrich 
participation in the celebration of Mass and Divine Office. 
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A final point should be made here. You will notice that this type 
of retreat encourages a setting for a spiritual experience with one’s 
God and with one’s Sisters. I don’t think we have considered this 
seriously enough in the past. This is a high point in scriptural! spirit- 
uality. God’s word is found in the actions He performs for His people. 
The word comes to us through the experiences of a living community. 
These events are commemorated in liturgical fashion, which makes 
for a new and living experience as the Word of God is heard, accepted 
and then given a response here and now by this new people of God. 
There is an involvement here of the whole person and the whole com- 
munity. 

It is this personal experience and the sense of community as we 
enter into communion with God that makes our faith come alive and 
become real in a new dimension. Today with the crisis of faith that 
is felt so universally, this is of vital importance. Again, our liturgy, 
which is given so much attention today, the Mass and Office, take 
on new meaning for the development of our spirituality. It is signifi- 
cant that the Vatican Council’s documents on the Church and liturgy 
have re-structured the doctrine of our faith along biblical lines and in 
biblical terminology. Our retreats will have to breathe the same spirit. 
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The Bible — 
The Road to Unity* 


KRISTER STENDAHL 


Our topic is good and timely. As we gather here, it sounds like 
a reasonable proposition. But it could hardly be called an obvious 
one. If we think about the history of Christendom, the Bible has 
caused much disunity. Almost all divisions and schisms have been 
based on, rationalized, hardened and perpetuated by serious disagree- 
ments in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 


Thus it should be clear to us that it is naive to think that the 
mere emphasis on the Bible does make sure that we are on the road 
to unity. The question before us is more difficult and requires a more 
precise answer. It is of great importance how one reads, studies and 
interprets. And there are good signs that we today have at our disposal 
methods and insights concerning the use of the Scriptures, which may 
well give us a new and hopeful right to speak of the Bible as the road 
to unity. It is to these methods and insights that we must turn our 
attention. 


It cannot be stressed too strongly in the Christian community that 
the Bible has much evil on its conscience. We are so used to extol it 
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as a source of blessings both in this world and in the world to come. 
But we should not forget that there has hardly been an evil cause in 
Western history which has not been given longer life than it deserved 
since it was defended by some on “biblical grounds.” To mention only 
one example: When the battle for civil rights is finally over, the last 
resistance can be expected in pockets where some people will argue for 
segregation and white supremacy on biblical grounds. This is why 
the Bible is such a dangerous book. This is why the question of right 
interpretation is a momentous question of responsibility. Just as reli- 
gious wars have a tendency to be worse than any other wars, so biblical 
arguments have the potential of being more dangerous than any other 
arguments — and this is not strange, because if there is power in this 
book, then it would be appropriate to use the analogy of atomic power, 
and if there is atomic power in this book, it stands to reason that we 
have a big problem of fall-out; and, to be sure, there has been a lot 
of it. Sound interpretation and good theology is meant to be the means 
toward the peaceful use — without fall-out. 

Now the simple point I am making by these initial remarks is 
that the Bible, the road to unity, is not a platitude, is not an obvious 
truism. The Bible has created disunity as often as unity, and as we 
now approach the theme, “The Bible — The Road to Unity,” we have 
to recognize that if we in our hearts and minds and brains, and even 
in our curriculum, feel somehow that the Bible is a road to unity, it 
is because something has happened to the climate and to the method- 
ology of biblical studies amongst us and around us; for it is true that 
there is nothing which holds more promise as to Christian unity than 
the Bible. That is so because we have come to see certain things 
about biblical studies in a new light. It is true that in the World 
Council of Churches, in the emerging Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox forms of ecumenism, and in Vatican II, biblical theology, biblical 
thought, the reference to things biblical, have played a mighty role. 
There can be no question that some of the most impressive and signifi- 
cant incentives to what happened at Vatican II came from scholars 
and churchmen who were steeped in the thought and theological meth- 
od emerging out of contemporary international and transconfessional 
biblical studies. 

The Bible is now read in a new key. And I would like to point 
to three contemporary tendencies which promise to make the Bible a 
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road to unity. They are all three related to the classical formulations 
concerning the relation between Scripture and Tradition. It is signi- 
ficant that Roman Catholic historians have recently been much exer- 
cised about the textual problem concerning the et... et or partim... 
partim, by which the Council of Trent related Scripture and Tradi- 
tion.t But more important than that kind of minute measuring and 
balancing game of the et ... et and the partim .. . partim is that the 
phenomena of Scripture and Tradition are experienced among Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike by a new kind of man, who somehow emerged 
somewhere in the 19th century and has asserted himself ever since. 
It is the man whom I would call homo historicus, historical man, a 
man who does not need to make a special effort in order to think 
about things in an historical perspective, but to whom it comes natural- 
ly to feel and sense and recognize that whatever we are, and whatever 
we have received, and whatever has happened, and whatever is said has 
a historical dimension; it has an origin, it has an organic growth, and 
things are related to one another by the conveyor belt of historical 
sequence. The komo historicus, man with historical sensitivity, has 
added more than anything else to a new feeling for the problem con- 
cerning Scripture and Tradition and consequently for the understand- 
ing of the Bible. 


Let us first consider this new mood in relation to the specific 
formulation, Scripture and Tradition. Especially through the method 
we call form criticism (or form analysis, or form history), and which 
is prevalent in both Old and New Testament studies today, it has 
become more and more clear that Scripture itself is part of Tradition: 


At first sight this may seem to be something which relates more 
to Protestants than to Roman Catholics — Catholics have always been 
strong on Tradition. But the point to be made here has significance 
for all of us. The recent Roman Catholic enthusiasm concerning the 
Bible is obviously delightful for Protestants to behold. It may be that 
even a word of caution is in order. It would be a pity if Roman Catho- 
lic theology and piety were to suffer the same frustrations and impasse 
which has plagued certain types of fundamentalist biblicism in the 
Protestant camps. It is important that we together find the right start- 
ing point in a fresh awareness of the relation between Scripture and 
Tradition as it must appear to homo historicus. 
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SCRIPTURE AS TRADITION 


At the Faith and Order Conference at Montreal in 1963, the 
World Council of Churches’ Commission on Scripture and Tradition 
really went all the way when they suggested that one should not 
speak any longer about sola scriptura, by Scripture alone, but one 
should rather speak about sola traditione, by Tradition alone. It was 
argued — and that quite rightly — that Scripture is in itself Tradition, 
a special kind of Tradition, a specially normative Tradition, a Tradi- 
tion set aside as the canon, set aside as Scripture, but in its origin, 
and in its organic growth, nevertheless, Tradition. While the suggested 
formulation was not accepted at Montreal, it expresses well the new 
sentiment of contemporary reflection upon the relation between Scrip- 
ture and Tradition. 

The words of Jesus and the words about Jesus had traveled a long 
way before they received the form and the shape in which we now 
find them in our New Testament; not only had they traveled, but 
the words of Jesus had been at work and they had taken on working 
clothes, so to say, as they were applied to problems that met the 
Church. Not only had they been translated from the native Aramaic 
tongue of Jesus into Greek, but they had also been “translated” from 
the setting of Galilee to the needs and questions of the Church. The 
Tradition, the teaching, the admonishing, and the liturgical activity 
of the Church has shaped and formed and framed the words of Jesus 
which we now have in the Scriptures. This is, of course, what accounts 
for the differences between the Synoptic Gospels, and even more the 
more striking difference between the Synotic Gospels and the Gospel 
of John. In the light of such commonly accepted insights, the Bibles 
often used in biblicistic Protestantism, which print the words of Jesus 
in red so that ‘“‘the very words of Jesus” stand out from the otherwise 
black page, are seriously misleading and dangerous. They perpetuate 
an a-historical attitude of the nature of the Scriptures. They try to 
cover up the fact that Tradition is the very hand which has formed 
and shaped and framed the sayings of Jesus. 

A word never means anything without its context. Or perhaps 
we should rather say that it can mean too many things. Our hope for 
assessing the meaning of a word of Jesus depends on our knowledge of 
its context. To what issues was He speaking? Did He speak to His 
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followers or to His opponents, etc., etc.? And it is clear that the con- 
texts, as they appear in the Gospels, are often supplied by the evan- 
gelists in accordance with the use made of such sayings in the life of 
the Church. The context thus belongs to Tradition. Let me give a 
striking example. 

In Mt. 18:20 we find the famous saying: “For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
Matthew, no doubt, has understood this not as a saying concerning 
Christ’s presence in the midst of His believers as they worship in His 
name; he rather gives it a much more specific meaning. To him 
“the two or three” are the two or three members of the Church who 
carry out the church disciplinary function, who excommunicate or re- 
instate a member in the Church (18:16, according to Dt. 19:15). 
They should know that when they carry out these church disciplinary 
functions, they are acting on Jesus’ authority. It is the Lord Himself 
who acts in and through them (cf. 1 Cor. 5:4). A saying of Jesus 
has been given a new and specific context in the tradition of the 
Church and the Matthean Gospel has recorded this saying in this 
specific setting, but we can discern behind it another level of meaning, 
a more general one, more in keeping with similar Jewish sayings, and 
with our more usual understanding of the sayings as a promise of 
Jesus’ abiding presence, the Christian “Emmanuel” (Mt. 28:20). 


Let me take another example, also well known to all Christians. 
Jesus said: “You are the salt of the earth; but if salt has lost its 
taste, how shall its saltness be restored? It is no longer good for any- 
thing except to be thrown out and trodden under foot by men.” Also: 
“Vou are the light of the world. A city up on a hill cannot be hid,” 
etc. The question is: Who is “you?” In joy and humility, we are apt 
to say, ‘“That’s the disciples, that’s we.” Yes, that is how Matthew 
wants us to read it; that is how the word functions in Matthew’s set- 
ting. But suppose that this saying was spoken by Jesus to Jews in 
Galilee. That is a reasonable supposition, since we know that Matthew 
is a specialist in changing general words of Jesus to apply to the dis- 
ciples. Then, of course, the “you” who were meant to be the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world are the Jews. That makes a lot 
of sense, for then the saying is a reference to the fact that their city 
and their Temple was trampled underfoot, since the Jews were meant 
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to be the salt of the earth and the light of the world and the ensign 
of the nations. But when the Jews did not live up to that calling, a 
new chapter in the history of the people of God began (cf. Mt. 21:43). 

My intention is not to lecture you on these rather complicated 
points of biblical studies, but I want you to know that such studies 
are not harmless. It is not a sweet task, but it is a task in which 
the life and the power of the Scriptures come to us exactly because 
we can see how the Church has been eager to find guidance from the 
Lord. In such an eagerness it has put the words of Jesus to work and 
has framed them and shaped them for its use. This means that Scrip- 
ture and Tradition merge, and what we have in the Scriptures is, so 
to say, the first inch of Tradition. 


A NEW QUEST FOR MEANINGS 


Homo historicus thus recognizes the interplay between Scripture 
and the tradition of interpretation. This forces him to distinguish in a 
new and precise fashion between what sayings once meant and what 
they might mean to us. 

We all ask the question, What does it mean? And the tragedies 
of Church history as to disunity and schism have centered around the 
question addressed to Scripture: What does it mean? Historical man, 
20th-century historical man, is apt first to raise a clarifying counter- 
question: To whom? “Meaning” is not something which hovers over 
the Bible, or which resides as an essence, timelessly hidden in the 
Scriptures. It is meaningless to ask about meaning without reference 
to a concrete subject for whom a saying or an event has a certain 
meaning. Therefore the question about the meaning of scriptural 
material must be split up between the historical question, what did 
it mean?, and the contemporary question, the question to the Church 
of today, what does it mean? 

This is not only an exercise in grammar. Its importance for 
ecumenical progress can be well demonstrated by reference to recent 
discussion about Mt. 16:18, “ ... tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram 
aedificabo ecclesiam meam.” 

To be sure, here is a text where the Bible has been the road to 
disunity. In recent studies a new situation has emerged, and that ex- 
actly due to the distinction between what it meant and what it might 
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mean today. I can refer here to Cullmann’s studies, especially his book 
on Peter.” 

The saying of Jesus to Peter strikes the Roman Catholic reader 
as a clear reference to the claims for the pope in Rome as the Vicar 
of Christ. The Protestant interpreters have consequently tried their 
best to show that the text does not refer to Peter as a person. It is 
often argued that “the rock” is not really Peter, but his confession, 
his faith, proclaimed on behalf of all believers. It is worth observing 
that these two ways of assessing the meaning of the passage in two 
distinctly different directions jump without any difficulty between the 
first century and the 20th (or the 16th). But our first task should be 
to listen with first-century ears. Then it really seems that Peter here 
is made the chief rabbi of a group of disciples; he is given the power 
to promulgate decisions concerning right action. To bind and to loose 
are the technical terms in rabbinic discussion exactly for the authority 
of a teacher in this respect. We would have to admit that it takes a 
little too much sophistication to be able to distinguish between Peter 
as a person and the faith of Peter, or to smuggle in any of the other 
time-honored devices of apologetic Protestant interpretation. So far it 
looks as if the Roman Catholics were coming out pretty well. The main 
line of Roman Catholic interpretation appears to be quite close to the 
first-century role of Peter, as the apostle having been entrusted with 
“the magisterium.” But if we stay for a moment within the first-cen- 
tury setting, a new and important question remains, a question which 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars are aware of: What 
about this role of Peter? Can it be inherited? Can it be repeated? 
The role of the apostles is just as much ephapax, once for all, as is 
the role of Christ Himself. We do not have little ““Christs” appointed 
in succession to the Lord; and according to first-century Christian 
thought the apostles, the twelve, were equally much a once-for-all 
phenomenon. They were to sit on the twelve thrones and rule and 
judge Israel. There is no suggestion whatsoever in the early Christian 
material that these twelve had any successors who were to inherit thezr 
roles. And this observation certainly applies in the most specific sense 
to the role of Peter as the Rock on which the Church is to be built. 

Thus our answers to the question about what Mt. 16:18 meant 
in its first-century setting removes the controversial debate between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants from the meaning of the text itself. 
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It is clear that Peter here is the chief rabbi. But now we must ask 
how this unique first-century meaning is related to the situation and 
structure of the Church in following generations, our own included. 
This is a theological question where our interpretations cannot be 
naively deduced from Mt. 16:18. What is meant may guide our diverse 
arguments, but it does not supply what is not there. We must give 
reasons for our interpretations as to the now-meanings, all of which 
are secondary to the commonly agreed answer to the question about 
what it meant. 


And so we have a two-part type question: we have information 
concerning the first century, for we often know quite well what things 
meant in that setting. First then comes the question: What does this 
now mean for us? And the promising thing which has happened in 
contemporary biblical studies, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and agnos- 
tic, is that we have found — to our surprise, and to our joy, and to 
our mutual correction —- a common language, a common ground, as 
long as we, to the best of our knowledge, take this first step together: 
What did it mean? 


Any wise theologian can come up with many glorious ideas about 
what a word in the Scriptures might mean, and some of these mean- 
ings might appear utterly relevant. But relevance is not the only thing 
that matters. 

There have been times when preachers were concerned about 
raising the standard of hygiene in the cities, and they chose as their 
text Jesus’ raising up the son of the widow at Naim and the topic 
of the sermon was: “The advantages of placing the cemeteries outside 
of the cities.” Now we think that this 18th-century example is funny 
and ridiculous —- just as are sermons from that same period in favor 
of having the farmers raising more potatoes, based on the text that 
“man does not live by bread alone.” But as soon as equally wilful 
interpretations are made in a more spiritual fashion, we seem to ac- 
cept them gladly. Such interpretation uncontrolled by the original 
meaning and intention of a text actually shows that we have really 
no respect for the Scriptures at all. We are often cheap pragmatists, 
and the Church has often managed to prove the right point by the 
wrong text. In the long run, however, such practices erode the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, Our best hope for a better state of interpretation 
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is to be ruthless in insisting on the prior question: What did it mean? 
What did Paul think that he thought? That is no easy task. But it is 
a possible, sobering and necessary task. What did Paul think that he 
wanted to say? When Paul speaks about the body of Christ, what 
does that term mean to him? What does he seem to get out of it? He 
seems to know nothing about all the glorious later theological specula- 
tions concerning the Incarnation and the mystical body. 


Our first task as students of the Bible is to make the distinction 
between what it means and what it meant, and to humbly first take 
the step toward answering the question: What did Paul think that 
he thought? What did Matthew think that Jesus meant? What did 
Luke think that this word of Jesus meant? This is the only place 
where we can reach a common language, prior to the divergent inter- 
pretations through the ages. And as soon as we ask these first-century 
questions, there is a common ground between biblical scholars of our 
time, whether they believe or not, whether they are Roman Catholics 
or Protestants or nothing. This new common ground — what Father 
Lonergan has called “theology in indirect discourse’*? — is the greatest 
contribution to the chances for the Bible to lead to the road of Christian 
unity, because it is only when we can disentangle our ensuant and 
piled-up interpretations and the original meaning and intention, the 
historical meaning and intention, that we can start to recognize why 
we agree and why we differ. 

In the academic world, the most glorious intellectual achievement 
of all is to come to the point where one disagrees for the right reasons 
— and there are few conflicts in the world where people really disagree 
for the right reasons. This achievement is within reach in the ac- 
ademic community of biblical studies. This modest achievement may 
well become equal to five barley loaves and two fishes out of which 
significant things in the realm of ecumenism can be created when 
placed in the hands of the Savior. 


THE TASTE FOR THE PRIMITIVE 


The third element which comes with komo historicus, as we know 
him in our own time, is his strange attraction to the primitive and his 
strange suspicion of the gloriously architectonic and perfect system. 
Think of modern architecture, modern art, modern poetry, modern mu- 
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sic. There is a streak of primitivism in our culture, and that for a good 
and positive reason: somehow we are more interested in power and 
vitality than in the perfectly balanced system. We have gotten a new 
kind of joy in religious language which is fresh and un-domesticated. 

Everyone must admire Thomas Aquinas — and there are many 
other system builders who elicit our grateful response. Nevertheless, 
also among my Roman Catholic friends, even among the Dominicans, 
I discern that uneasy feeling that when the system gets too perfect, 
something must be wrong. 

In contemporary biblical studies we have learned that the earliest 
and most enlightening and most impressive theological achievements 
are really to be found in little hymnic fragments which were not la- 
bored theology, but outpourings of the soul and the exuberant and 
spontaneous combination of rich religious adjectives and nouns into a 
poetic form. All religious discourse has this kind of primitive elements 
and my guess is that the greatest contribution to the world community 
of theology from these United States are the Negro spirituals. That 
may sound like a strange statement, but I think it’s true, because here 
is an upsurge of a new religious language, of a new way of speaking 
and thinking about God and heaven — and such do not come very 
often in the history of the Church. 

Most people think that it is very naive to speak about heaven as 
a city of gold or to picture it as that beautiful land described in the 
end of the Book of Revelation, with the pearly gates and all the rest. 
Such people seem to think that when they speak of heaven as existence 
beyond existence, as essence beyond existence, they have overcome the 
naive symbolism of the Bible. The danger with such attitudes toward 
religious language is that also in the second case one is using symbolic 
language, also in the second case one is using human words as sym- 
bols pointing toward the heavenly reality. 

What has happened with biblical theology and the power of the 
Bible in our age is that somehow, consciously or unconsciously, we 
have come to a new openness toward the playful, toward the colorful, 
the picturesque, the naivete of the Scriptures, which ages of a more 
philosophical theology had suppressed. We have somehow learned that 
when the system gets perfect, the most important thing seems to have 
vanished. We have found that also the most learned abstract theolog- 
ical language somehow is metaphorical and symbolic, so if you have 
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to have symbols, why not rather have fun ones? That is the way I 
feel, at least; and so I love to speak about heaven as a golden city, 
and I love to remind my more sophisticated friends that they aren’t 
doing much better with all their Tillichian or Thomistic abstractions. 
As a matter of fact, they may be worse off, since they may deceive 
themselves and others into believing that they have overcome the 
symbolic nature of religious statements. 

To historical man, with his sensitivity to the language of far-gone 
ages, the world of the Bible is opening up in a new way. He need 
not feel jittery about all the inconsistencies which plagued his more 
philosophical predecessors. To be sure, some people do try to improve 
on the Bible in this respect; but they will always fail, because what- 
ever rules of consistency, and whatever kind of harmonistic and apolo- 
getic urge that the Church may have, it remains a fact that both 
Jesus and the apostles and the prophets and Moses spoke in a colorful, 
myth-laden language, and it is this primitive element in Scripture which 
is let loose and opens new vistas toward the very understanding of the 
religious task itself. 

It is interesting to note that also in this context one can speak 
about the Bible as a road to Christian unity, and that in a special 
way. There is much disunity within the Scripture themselves. There 
are so many kinds of Christianity within the New Testament itself: 
there is Pauline Christianity and Johannine Christianity and Matthean 
Christianity and all the other kinds; and there is even the Epistle of 
James which doesn’t even mention Jesus, except in passing. They are 
all there, and if one tried to find the common denominator between 
these diverse types of Christian languages and tastes, it would be such 
a vague and tepid one. It would make for a very dull image of Chris- 
tianity. And that’s roughly how dull Christianity has become in the 
eyes of some people, because one has not been able to accept the rich- 
ness of the diversity; one wants to have it either this way or that way, 
and that becomes very poor indeed. But the Bible now has opened 
up a new kind of image of ecumenical co-existence because of the very 
fact that it contains both Catholic and Protestant traits, unitarian and 
trinitarian tendencies; there are adoptionist and docetist tendencies 
right in the Scriptures themselves, which really add to the richness and 
the liveliness and the directness and the realism. Of course, the Church 
and its theologians did not like this because somehow one could not 
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really get the system tight. And so one actually came to use the Scrip- 
ture not toward life, but toward security. A lot of Protestants and a 
lot of Roman Catholics are equally prone to use their religion and 
their authority and their Scriptures for security purposes. If you look 
to the Scripture in order to find security, this kind of diversity be- 
comes disconcerting; but if you look to it for vitality, for the maximum 
of prompting to the life of your soul, thanks be to God for the richness 
and the diversity. 

Paul certainly was convinced that he was right. He was perhaps 
too sure of himself at times. But it is interesting to note that when 
he argues about his opponents in Corinth (1 Cor. 3), he seems to say: 
Now it’s true that I do the right thing and they are building with 
material which is not so good — he doesn’t quite say that, but it’s 
very clear that Paul presupposes that he is the one who is building 
with solid material, and he is the one who laid the foundation in the 
first place. He can deal with the different tensions and with strange 
and wrong teachers in the Church by saying: As long as we build on 
the foundation, let’s go on building, and God will clear it up in due 
time; and even the heretical teachers will be saved, he says — although 
their words will go down the drain. Here we have an ecumenical par- 
able, beyond the alternatives of heresy trails and laissez-faire (cf. Mt. 
5:19, where the heretics are counted as belonging to the kingdom). 
Diversity is accepted in the trust of God’s future. Also in this respect 
the Bible stands for diversity, which is one of the roads toward true 
unity. 

In summary: If we want to have the Scriptures function toward 
unity, as a road and a bridge toward unity, our first task is to give 
ourselves to a rigorous descriptive task, a rigorous concern for the 
honest and simple question: What did it mean? And then, as the sec- 
ond step, we would be able to become aware of the principles of in- 
terpretation and of Tradition by which we have looked and should 
look at this first-century meaning. But there would always be the 
common agreement on the original meaning, and we would become in- 
creasingly aware of the interpretative biases and gimmicks and prin- 
ciples which are at work in our different traditions. But by distinguish- 
ing between what it meant and the principles and the traditions by 
which we arrive at what it means, we can handle our disagreements; 
we can isolate them; we can test them; we can deal with them without 
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having one another reading different Bibles; without claiming that 
the difference lies in the book, for it lies in us and in our predecessors. 
And, furthermore, it would set us free to a creative theology, to a 
creative theology which knows that God wants us to be in the 20th 
century — He does not want us to play “Bible Land.” 

To a reader of the New Testament, it must be quite striking that 
the early Christians had no nostalgia back to Galilee, no nostalgia 
back to the time when Jesus was walking with them on earth. They 
really seem to have understood the Johannine saying of Jesus: It is to 
your advantage that I go away because if I didn’t go away, the Holy 
Spirit wouldn’t come, and that would be a terrible thing, because you 
are much better off with the Holy Spirit than you are with me around 
in Galilee. We often have a strange kind of nostalgia back to “Bible 
Land” and “Bible Times” while the early Christians lived in a crescen- 
do with their undivided attention toward God’s future. Some people 
preach the gospel as if Jesus had said farewell to his disciples by say- 
ing: I am sorry that the Father sent me before the tape recorder was 
invented, so you will have to try as best you can to record in your 
minds and repeat my words, because the important thing for you 
now is to remember, and to look back and to set up your little Bible- 
Land pageants all through the ages. But that was not the tone of the 
farewell speech of Jesus. To me that sounds rather like: Friends, 
keep your eyes open. Things are going to happen soon. It was a for- 
ward look, and things did happen, and as they interpreted what hap- 
pened, they spoke about Easter and Ascension and Pentecost, and 
things were really happening and the future was ahead. Toward this 
future they created liturgy and theology and hymns and thanksgivings, 
but they were always forward looking. Theirs was not a society for 
collecting tape recordings. It was an explosion of creative theological 
work, and so we recognize that there is a long road through the ages 
from what it meant to what it has meant into what it means today 
and what it is to mean to generations to come. 

And then, finally, this observation: There is much joy and feeling 
of accomplishment concerning ecumenism in the world today, and 
perhaps especially so in the Roman Catholic Church. And yet, some- 
times I wonder whether this is not just joy in the club. I wonder 
whether the world is really that impressed. The world has seen much 
more impressive examples of divisions overcome than this Christian 
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rapprochement which is now going on, and which, it appears to the 
world, would be so easy anyway. Thus our great joy of ecumenism 
should not blind us to the valid question of the world: Is not this too 
little, too late? And our concern for the Bible as a road to unity may 
well appear to the world as something which is sort of nice in this 
little family of Christians, but really does not change much in the 
world at large. 

If we find the Bible to be the road to unity, if it really is the road 
to unity, let us build it as a highway which proves good for real travel, 
not just for our own mutual satisfaction, but for the traffic of the 
world. If we build that road just to create unity among ourselves, we 
have forgotten that Jesus prayed that all should be one, not for their 
feeling the sweetness of unity, but for the benefit of the world. 


NOTES 


1 See J.R. Geiselmann, ‘‘Seripture, Tradition, and the Church: An Eeu- 
menical Problem,’’ in D.J. Callahan and others (eds.), Christianity Divided 
(New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961), pp. 39-72. See also H.A. Oberman, ‘‘Quo 
Vadis Petre? The History of Tradition from Irenaeus to Humani Generis,’’ 
Harvard Divinity Bulletin, 26 (1962), 1-25. 

2 See also his article, ‘‘Scripture and Tradition,’’ in Callahan, op. cit., 
pp. 7-383, with the discussion of the uniqueness of the apostolate to which we 
refer below. 

3 I have expressed my views on this matter more fully in the article 
‘*Biblical Theology,’’ in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, (1962), I, 
418-432. Cf. also the article ‘‘ Method in the Study of Biblical Theology’’ in 
J. Ph. Hyatt (ed.), The Bible in Modern Scholarship (Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon Press, 1965), pp. 196-209, followed by a eritique by Fr. Avery 
Dulles, 8.J., ibid., pp. 210-216. The reference to Fr. Lonergan’s phrase oe- 
curs on p. 212. 


Franciscan Wisdom* 


JUNIPER CUMMINGS, O.F.M.CONV. 


The first reading (Sir. 24:1-10) is in the sapiential style and in 
it wisdom is personified. We know that we must try to discover what 
the inspired human author meant, and we know he meant that God 
does all things wisely. The wisdom of the Bible, however, is unlike 
the Greek knowledge that the author was confronted with. It is not 
just an intellectual exercise or habit. Wisdom is a property of Yahweh, 
the God of Israel. It is a loving, possessing and giving reality. It is 
depicted as a person. Certainly neither the human author nor the 
Hebrew readers of this passage thought of Christ, much less Mary. 
They thought neither of the second Divine Person nor of the humanity 
He was to assume. What they thought of was the wise and loving 
Yahweh who chose the Israelites and lived among them and whose 
knowledge was far superior to any Greek or human knowledge. But 
the divine author knew that God’s wisdom is expressed eternally in 
His Son, the Word. The divine author knew that the Son had always 
been willed, united to creation in the humanity assumed of Mary. 

The early Christian Fathers saw in this passage and other sapien- 
tial works (e.g. Prov. 8) an apt expression of the humanity of Christ 
willed wisely and lovingly in all eternity. For that humanity, most 


* Homily delivered by principal celebrant at concelebrated Mass, FSEC, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Nov. 27, 1965. 
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loved and loving, all things else were made. As the most perfect of 
God’s creation all things were made for, in and unto Him and all 
things make sense only in Him. He is the first-born of all creation 
(Col. 1:15). Our Franciscan theologians, with venerable Scotus, kept 
this Christian truth alive and developed it (as also the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception). Contemporary theologians have again 
brought this truth to the consciousness of the Church. (Thank God 
for this even if it is not Franciscan!) It is in fact part of Christian 
revelation, and this is what we seek most. (Since the reading is from 
Sirach and the book is “the praise of the Fathers,” we give a grateful 
nod to our Franciscan Fathers, the Scotists.) 


Our text this morning is applied to Mary, and that is the Church 
speaking through the liturgy. Although Marian emphasis is mistaken- 
ly offensive to some of our Protestant brothers, that fact is itself evi- 
dence that the age of ecumenism is the Marian era. (It is also the age 
of frequent communion and the Eucharist symbolizes and therefore 
causes unity among Christ’s members.) The fact is that in one and 
the same eternal decree that there be an Incarnation it was decreed 
that it be through Mary. That is God’s plan. What we are to see 
more clearly is that in Christ, with Mary, we are chosen as God’s 
people so that with Christ, and Mary, we form an ever-chosen, known 
and loved body. This ‘‘before all ages” written of wisdom does apply 
to Christ, to Mary, to all of us collectively and individually. God 
was willing and loving us before we were. 


God loves each of us enough to be always willing our graced 
existence. Christians are predestined in Christ from all eternity. This 
includes all those who are saved, who are called and respond even 
if they don’t know that it is Christ, that it is God (cf. the Decree On 
Ecumenism and On Non-Christian Religions). Other ecclesial bodies 
and non-Christian religions, in the measure that they are means of 
holiness, are related to Christ, to Mary, to all of us in the Church 
because salvation is the Lord’s and there is but one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
Son of Mary. Even the professedly atheistic, those of the God-is-dead 
as well as the God-without-religion varieties, have part in God’s loving 
choice in the measure that they have and respond to the inward move- 
ment of the Spirit who is the vivifying principle of God’s people, the 
Church. 
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The Gospel (Lk. 11:27-28) reminds us that the response given 
by God, and expected from all, is our role. Mary’s glory is the ac- 
ceptance and fulfillment of the Word. This acceptance and fulfilling 
of the Word is holiness. As religious we can not claim a monopoly 
on holiness. The Constitution on the Church treats of religious after 
dealing with the universal call to holiness. The expression “state of 
perfection” is not used because all Christians are in such a state. All 
men are called to holiness and all creation is to be renewed in Christ. 
How are we as religious to respond to the Word? What is our role as 
religious and Franciscans? 


The answer is in the Gospel. Like St. Francis we are to accept the 
Gospel and live it, accept Christ and realize that to live is Christ. 
We make a public profession of hearing and keeping the Word. As 
religious we are called to serve the Church and mankind as striking 
witnesses of the future promised in the Gospel. (Some of us may 
look and act dead already, but if so, then we are failures.) We are 
to show that there is joy in poverty. We must begin to radiate this 
poverty as institutions as well as individuals. We are to give a pre- 
view of the non-married joy of the heaven peopled with real and glori- 
fied bodies. This we do by the practice of that positive virtue and 
vow of chastity, by having an affective human, plus divine, love for 
all, inside and outside of our communities. Finally, our obedience is 
a constant exercise of our freedom as God’s children. Superiors are 
to remember that it is not a conditioned compliance with commands 
and directives that they should expect or demand. Subjects should 
remember that they are to love and understand their superiors and 
not judge them rashly. This religious obedience should mirror the 
willing spontaneity that is characteristic of the saints and angels. There 
is then no such thing as “holy disobedience.” All that we do out of 
obedience we are doing in response to the Word. If it is disobedience 
it is not holy, and if it is holy it is not disobedience. We should real- 
ize that in fulfilling a higher law, ie. a more obvious wish of Christ, 
we may be breaking a lesser law, but such occasions are not disobe- 
dience. The Gospel beatitudes and love of God and neighbor as Christ 
has loved us, are the highest and in a sense the only law. All con- 
stitutions, rules and directives are an application or an aid to the ful- 
fillment of this law that is Christ’s. People complaining that the 
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Sisters can’t go to ball games, etc., are missing the point of response, 
and of aggiornamento. Sisters who are working to feed the poor, to 
help the oppressed are fulfilling the law even if they do stay out after 
dark or eat with the laity on these occasions. 

Our concern and effort must be to be striking witnesses of joys 
of heaven by living the Gospel in poverty, chastity and obedience. 
We must not get bogged down in trivia like size, shape or color of 
veils or habits or this or that rule or practice. 

As we gather around the table of the Lord we say thanks for 
having been called and loved in all eternity. We say thanks for being 
called to the joyful state of previewing the parousia. We say thanks 
for and with Mary in Christ. Our thanks is a good one because it is 
Christ who does it for us by re-presenting His loving, saving death 
and feeding us with His glorified body. Around the sacramental, sacri- 
ficial table we offer ourselves as sacraments of the parousia. 


Minutes of the 
Forty-Sixth Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference 


AUGUST 8-11, 1965 


FIRST SESSION, SUNDAY, AUGUST 8, 1965, 8:00 P.M. 


The Forty-Sixth Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, 
held at the Franciscan house of theology, Old Mission, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia was called to order by the president, Rev. Ernest Latko, O.F.M. 
About forty-five friars, including the local clerics, attended the various 
sessions of the meeting. After the opening prayer to the Holy Spirit led 
by the vice-president, Very Rev. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv., the 
president introduced the general theme of the meeting with comments on 
the present rapproachement between the scripture scholars and the theo- 
logians. He also expressed the debt of gratitude which the friars owe to 
the superiors and friars of Santa Barbara Province for acting as hosts to 
the conference this year. He then made the following announcements: (a) 
the friars are requested to give a donation of two dollars for each day of 
their attendance in order to help the local community defray the expenses; 
(b) the oral presentation of the papers shall be limited to 30 minutes; (c) 
the election to the offices of president and vice-president, according to the 
revised Constitution of the conference, will be held in the evening session 
of the following day, Monday, Aug. 9th. Next, the president introduced 
the Very Rev. Fr. Virgil Cordano, O.F.M., the guardian of the local com- 
munity. Fr. Virgil expressed a warm welcome to the friars, and made sev- 
eral announcements concerning a tour of the city, Mass schedules, con- 
celebration of Mass, time for breakfast, lunch and dinner, and the opening 
of the Old Spanish Days Fiesta on Wednesday evening and the Mass on 
the following morning. 


The first paper of the conference was given by Fr. Berard Marthaler, 
O.F.M.Conv. (Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.) on “Ar- 
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cheology’s Impact on Biblical Studies.” He presented a description of the 
development of biblical archeology. The first exploration in the Near East 
were conducted not by scripture scholars but by others interested in pre- 
classical history and archeology in the Near East. Archeology serves to 
bring ancient civilizations to light. In the discussion which followed, Fr. 
Hilarion Kistner, O.F.M., remarked that though subjectivity has a place in 
the Bible, the real point is that the sacred author is interested in the religious 
significance of events. 


The session closed at 9:30. 


SECOND SESSION, MONDAY, AUGUST 9, 9:00 A.M. 


The Very Rev. Fr. Terrence Cronin, O.F.M., Minister Provincial of 
Santa Barbara Province, was present this morning and attended all the 
subsequent sessions of the meeting. After being introduced by the president, 
Fr. Terrence welcomed all the friars as fellow Franciscans. The Francis- 
cans, he said, have been in the California area here at Santa Barbara unin- 
terruptedly since its foundation. Turning his attention to the significance 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference, he remarked that in former times 
the conference had a wider influence than now. It was then a kind of rarity. 
Though now it is relatively less, the impact still is unique in the United 
States. 


Fr. Virgil Biasiol, O.F.M., in charge of local arrangements, announced 
that a tour of the city would be offered after lunch to the friars interested 
in seeing the city. Lunch would be served at 12:00, and the tour would 
begin at 12:45 p.m. 

The president announced that the afternoon session would open at 
2:30 instead of 2:00 o’clock. He appointed the following friars as mem- 
bers of the Public Relations Committee: Fr. Virgil Biasiol, O.F.M., Fr. 
Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Fr. Geoffrey Bridges, O.F.M., Fr. Omer Speier, 
O.F.M. The following were assigned to the Resolutions Committee: Fr. 
Theophane Murphy, S.A., Fr. Brian Lhota, O.F.M., Fr. Eric May, O.F.M. 
Cap., Fr. Leandre Poirier, O.F.M., and Fr. Matthew Herron, T.O.R. 


The second paper of the meeting, “Pentateuchal Criticism and Church 
Reaction,” prepared by Fr. Isidore Mausolf, O.F.M.Cap. (St. Bonaventure 
Friary, Detroit, Mich.) was read by Fr. Donald Wiest, O.F.M.Cap. The 
writer traced the development of Pentateuchal criticism, beginning with 
Wellhausen, and the reason for the reactions against his and other theories. 
He elaborated on Gunkel’s form criticism, described the influence of La- 
grange’s work, and explained the developments that have taken place since 
the encyclical letter of Pius XII, Divino Afflante Spiritu issued in 1943. 
Leading the discussion, Fr. Alexander Di Lella, O.F.M., further commented 
on Gunkel’s theory regarding the literary form of the Pentateuch. Other 
friars discussed the manner of presenting the findings of the biblical scholars 
to the people in sermons and instructions. 
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After a coffee break, the third paper was read at 10:40 by Fr. Roland 
Faley, T.O.R. (Our Lady of Loretto Seminary, Loretto, Pa.) on “The Im- 
portance of the Covenant Concept in the Old Testament.” The history of 
Israel would remain an enigma without the Mosaic covenant, the unique 
alliance between Yahweh and the hitherto unimpressive band of refugees 
taken from Egyptian bondage. This is the central fact to which the history 
of the Old Testament is related. Fr. Matthew Herron, T.O.R., led the 
discussion which followed. 


THIRD SESSION, MONDAY, 2:40 P.M. 


The delayed return of the friars from the tour of the city deferred 
the afternoon session to 2:40 o’clock. Fr. Hilarion Kistner, O.F.M. (St. 
Leonard College, Dayton, Ohio), presented the fourth paper, ‘Poverty 
and the Covenant.” He analyzed the grammatical meaning of the Hebrew 
words for poverty and the biblical notion and implications of material and 
spiritual poverty; he also pointed out the relationship of poverty to the 
covenant between God and His people. In the discussion of the paper, Fr. 
Rayner Van Vurst, O.F.M., asked for still more complete search of the 
Scriptures than was possible in this paper, concerning the meaning of pov- 
erty in the Bible; it would help to re-vitalize our practice of poverty. 

The fifth paper was read at 4 o’clock by Fr. Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
(Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, N.Y.), on “Old Testament Prophecy.” 
He described the development of Old Testament prophetism, the status of 
the prophets, and the faith and teaching of the classical prophets of Israel. 
No special discussion leader was designated, but Fr. Eric answered ques- 
tions presented from the floor. 


FOURTH SESSION, MONDAY, 7:30 P.M. 


The fourth session began with a business meeting: the election to the 
offices of president and vice-president for the next three-year term running 
from 1965 to 1968. The president appointed Fr. Donald Wiest, O.F.M.Cap., 
and Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., to act as tellers. Frs. Ernest Latko, 
O.F.M. (the incumbent in the office of president) and Brian Lhota, O.F.M., 
were nominated from the floor te the office of president; the nominations 
were seconded. In the balloting which followed, Fr. Brian Lhota, O.F.M. 
received 10 votes, Fr. Ernest Latko, O.F.M., received 25 votes and was re- 
elected to a second term as president. Then followed the nominations for 
the office of vice-president; the names of Fr. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M. 
Conv. (the incumbent in the office of vice-president) and Fr. Berard Mar- 
thaler, O.F.M.Conv. were presented from the floor and the nominations 
were seconded. The battoting gave Fr. Berard Marthaler, O.F.M.Conv., 17 
votes, and Fr. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv., 18 votes, thus re-electing 
him to the vice-presidency for a second term. 
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Fr. Augustine Patrick, O.F.M.Conv. (Assumption Seminary, Chaska, 
Minn.), read the sixth paper, giving his “Reflections on the History of the 
Decalogue.” He focused attention on the theology of the Decalogue as 
understood in the Old Testament, the development of the present form and 
text of the Ten Commandments, and the question of the sense in which 
they are of Mosaic origin. Fr. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv., led the 
discussion. 


FIFTH SESSION, TUESDAY, AUGUST 10, 9:10 A.M. 


The fifth session was called to order at 9:10 A.M. The president an- 
nounced that the Prefects of Studies would meet right after lunch; the 
Executive Board is to meet at 7:00 in the evening and all those who have 
attended a previous meeting of the FEC were invited to attend. The Re- 
solutions Committee will hold their meeting this morning after the present 
session. The Library Section will meet at 7:30 in the evening. Dinner will 
be served this evening on the veranda outside the dining room. 

“The Problem of Retribution in Wisdom Literature” was the topic of 
the paper delivered by Fr. Alexander Di Lella, O.F.M. (Holy Name College, 
Washington, D.C.). The Israelites’ view of retribution up to the second 
century before Christ was that the observance of the Law brought material 
prosperity and long life to nation and to individuals; sin brought suffering 
and early death. It is only in the Wisdom literature of the Old Testament 
that the idea became clearer that this was not always the case; that virtue 
will indeed be rewarded but not necessarily in this life and vice will be 
punished at least in the afterlife. 

In the discussion, Fr. Roland Faley, T.O.R., raised a question concern- 
ing the gross notion of life after death which the surrounding pagans had. 
This was very different from the concept of the Greeks, who had some 
idea of spiritual enjoyment. 

After a twenty-minute recess, the session continued at 10:35. The 
eighth paper, given by Fr. Silas Musholt, O.F.M. (St. Joseph Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Ill.), dealt with the “Crisis of Faith in Israel.” Mindful of the 
promises Yahweh had made to His people and of the loving care He had 
bestowed upon them, the Israelites suffered a real crisis of their faith and 
trust in Him during the Babylonian exile. Through the test in exile, their 
faith was refined, strengthened and purified. They learned the superiority 
of internal, moral spirituality over mere external sacrifice. Jeremia and 
Ezechiel were the prophets of the exile; their preaching and exhortation were 
largely responsible for the fact that Israel’s faith emerged stronger from 
its crisis. The discussion, led by Fr. Armand Padula, O.F.M., centered 
around the question why the prophets of the post-exilic times still seemed 
to localize the presence of God in the temple as in pre-exilic times, whereas 
during the exile the prophets stressed the internal presence of God in the 
hearts of individuals when there was no ark, no temple, as it were to localize 
God’s presence among His people. 
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SIXTH SESSION, TUESDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


The president announced that the Library Section will meet at 7:30 
this evening in Classroom Number Two; and that the photographer will 
arrive around three o‘clock. ‘ 


Fr. Cassian Corcoran, O.F.M. (Holy Name College, Washington, D.C.), 
presented the ninth paper, “How the Gospels Came to Be.” The Instruction 
of the Biblical Commission, given April 21, 1964, formed the framework 
for the paper. The speaker explained the various factors operative in the 
formation of the Gospels, pointed out pre-existing larger units, and showed 
how the Gospels became a literary form. The discussion leader, Fr. Hilarion 
Kistner, O.F.M., proposed two questions: how to recognize the Pronounce- 
ment Stories, and how the individual Gospel writers went about doing their 
work as editors, compilers or authors. 


At three o’clock a recess was declared and the group photographs were 
taken in the central quadrangle called the “Sacred Garden.” 


The friars reassembled at 3:35 for the tenth paper, given by Fr. Geof- 
frey Wood, S.A. (Atonement Seminary, Washington, D.C.), on “The In- 
fancy Narratives.” With eloquent words he brought out the theological 
depths and implications contained in the Infancy narratives, especially the 
accounts of the Annunciation, the birth of John the Baptist, the Magnificat, 
and the birth of Jesus. After the discussion led by Fr. Sylvester Makare- 
wicz, O.F.M., the session adjourned at 4:30. 


During the evening hours the Executive Board and the Library Section 
held their respective meetings. 


SEVENTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11, 9:00 A.M. 


The last session of the meeting began at 9 o’clock, according to schedule. 
In the eleventh paper, “The Resurrection — Its Place in Redemption,” Fr. 
Sylvester Makarewicz, O.F.M. (Christ the King Seminary, West Chicago, 
Ill.), explained the redemptive or salvific value of the resurrection, rather 
than its apologetic value. In the ensuing discussion, Fr. Hilarion Kistner, 
O.F.M., pointed out that the resurrection is not only a return to life but 
is also Christ’s glorification; a resurrection to a new life which is lifegiving, 
to sanctify and glorify us. In regard to the term “redemption,” it is im- 
portant to read the New Testament in the light of the Old Testament, not 
in the light of “the freeing of a slave.” 

The twelfth and last paper, by Fr. Leandre Poirier, O.F.M. (Grand 
Seminaire, Montreal, Canada), studied the “Biblical Insights into the Church 
and the Sacraments.” Fr. Leandre presented a biblical methodology to aid 
in understanding the plan of God and to see the relationship of the Bible 
with the Church and the sacraments. Fr. Geoffrey Bridges, O.F.M., lead- 
ing the discussion, took note of an interesting fact emerging from Fr. 
Leandre’s study: the Church learns its nature by meditating on Sacred Scrip- 
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ture, and yet it is the Church which interprets the meaning of Scripture. 
There is a circle here;\but apparently it is the Holy Spirit who keeps the 
circle from becoming vicious. Further comment on the role of the Holy 
Spirit in helping the Church to understand the meaning of Scripture would 
be of great benefit. 


The second portion of the business meeting followed the conclusion 
of the discussion. The election to the offices of president and vice-president 
had already been held in the evening session on Monday, August 9th. The 
first items of business were the reading of the various reports: (a) the 
report of the meeting of the Prefects of Studies was presented by the chair- 
man, Fr. Armand Padula, O.F.M.; (b) Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., 
treasurer of the FEC, presented the financial report; (c) the resolutions 
offered by the Committee on Resolutions were read by Fr. Theophane 
Murphy, S.A., the chairman, and they were adopted as read. The president 
then announced the reappointment of Fr. Thaddaeus McVicar, O.F.M.Cap., 
as commissioner representing the Capuchins on the Executive Board for 
the term 1965-1968. In regard to the next meeting of the FEC to be held 
in 1966, the president announced that the place will be in the middle west, 
that the date chosen is Monday to Thursday, August 8-11, 1966, and that 
the general theme will be: The Role of Religious in the Church Today. Fr. 
Berard Marthaler, O.F.M.Conv., was appointed chairman of the Program 
Committee. With no further business at hand, the motion to adjourn was 
made, seconded, and unanimously adopted. The forty-sixth meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference then closed with prayer. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Fr. Donald Wiest, O.F.M.Cap. 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE PREFECTS OF STUDIES 


The Prefects of Studies of the Franciscan Families present at the 1965 
FEC met at 12:30 P.M. on August 10. At this meeting a number of ques- 
tions relative to the education of seminarians both in minor and major 
seminaries were discussed. At this meeting regret was expressed over the 
fact that joint meetings of the Prefects of Studies of the Franciscan Families 
of both the United States and Canada had become practically impossible 
due to lack of communication and lack of unified effort. 

Consequently, it was decided to appoint a chairman who would make 
every effort to encourage all Prefects of Studies to attend a joint meeting 
at the next FEC and also to attempt to arrange for a joint meeting at the 
next gathering of the NCEA. Fr. Armand Padula, O.F.M., was appointed 
chairman, and it will also be his task to draw up the agenda of these 
meetings. 


Resolutions of the 1965 
Franciscan Educational Conference 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following 
resolutions : 


1. Whereas the theme of the 46th annual meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference is the Rediscovery of Scripture — Biblical The- 
ology Today, be it resolved that the Franciscan Educational Conference 
commend the Catholic Biblical Association for its leadership and scholarly 
endeavors in the advancement of biblical studies in our seminaries. 


2. Whereas the conference is unanimous in its recognition of the gen- 
uine hospitality offered to the delegates at Old Mission, Santa Barbara, 
California, be it resolved that we cast a vote of thanks to His Eminence, 
James Cardinal McIntyre, to the Very Reverend Terrence Cronin, O.F.M., 
Minister Provincial, to the Very Reverend Fr. Virgil Cordano, O.F.M., 
guardian of Old Mission, and to all the friars of Santa Barbara Province. 


3. Whereas this conference on the Rediscovery of Scripture was ar- 
ranged by Fr. Geoffrey Wood, S.A., and his committee, be it resolved that 
an expression of appreciation be given to Fr. Geoffrey and his committee 
for their work on this program. 


4. Whereas this conference recognizes the need of further study on 
the part of priests, be it resolved that studies on Scripture be included in 
the clerical conferences held in friaries each year. 


5. Whereas this conference on the Rediscovery of Scripture was scholar- 
ly, instructive and informative, be it resolved that an expression of appre- 
ciation be given to each of the friars who gave papers at this conference. 


6. Whereas the Franciscan Educational Conference realizes the need 
of the friars to attend institutes, be it resolved that the superiors of the 
Franciscan Families be urged to permit their friars to attend Biblical In- 
stitutes in their respective areas. 
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7. Whereas the Santa Barbara Province of the Order of Friars Minor 
is celebrating the golden jubilee of the founding of the province, be it re- 
solved that commendation for the marvelous growth of the province, for 
its great work for the salvation of souls be given to Very Reverend Father 
Terrence Cronin, O.F.M., as Provincial of the Santa Barbara Province, 
from the Franciscan Educational Conference. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Presented to the Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference 


August 11, 1965 


RECEIPTS 


Credit Balance in First Nationa] Bank, Olean, 

Nea, Wos!s, OS Gi Iulke 22, MOG! oacccosanec $1,619.54 
Receipts from sale of FEC Reports (Franciscan 

Herald Press) 60% of sales up to 6/1/65 .. 616.53 
Contributions received from the Very Rev. Frs. 


Provincial and Commissaries Prov. ......... 2,210.00 
Interest received on deposit in bank ................ 23.81 
Total ReceiptSecmer. eee ee Coe $4,469.88 
EXPENSES 

Prntingsot REC: Report (44th) cae etnatasues wore $2,586.45 
IDChCOMEN Ese Mole HA goooasacccocuaodonnnooc 22.97 
Secretarial expenses (Program printed, postage) ...... 60.50 
otal H xpensesteraayrcrrtkee een rome ier 2,669.92 


Balance in Bank as of August 2, 1965 ... $1,799.96 


Respectfully submitted, 


Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M. 
Treasurer 
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